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A Message to Alumni 


... From the 
Association 
President 


R. Joseph Olk, M.D. '75 


Annual Appeal results are in for fiscal ’85. Overall 
giving from grateful patients, their families, the medical 
staff, alumni and other friends of the institution reached 
a record $1.5 million, up almost $500,000 from last year. 
The hard work of the Trustees and other volunteers, 
including our own Class Agents and Executive Council 
members, has obviously paid off. 

Bringing both our donor and dollar totals from our 
alumni constituency up to more acceptable levels will be 
a critical goal during the months ahead and I hope each 
of you will respond appropriately when asked to partici- 
pate in supporting our alma mater in the many programs 
which are reported through the Record. 

The need for more personalized involvement on the 
part of our volunteers to increase participation levels as 
well as gift size from Rush graduates was discussed at 
length at the Class Agent Workshop last September and 
emphasized again at the fall meeting of the Executive 
Council. I want to extend special thanks to all those who 
assisted in signing letters; making phone calls, etc., to 
make the case for support of Rush Medical College. Some 
inroads have been made on the latter issue, with the 
average gift to the Annual Appeal increasing from $266 
to $408 this year. Our participation rate of seven percent 
is somewhat low, however, and we must strive to bring 
that figure up to a more respectable 20 percent by the end 
of this fiscal year on June 30. Let’s work on it! It has been 
gratifying for me, and others who have served on the 
Council of the Alumni Association much longer than I, 
to witness the growing philanthropic response from 
younger Rush grads who are joining the Benjamin Rush 
Society. Two years ago, not one on the roster had 
graduated after 1973; as of January 31, there are 16 of us 
who have joined and I am proud to say that seven are 
members of my class, 1975. I challenge all of you to beat 
our record! 

I call your attention to reports (starting on page 8) 
of the various alumni activities which took place on Fri- 
day, September 21, 1984, at the Medical Center. It was 
a whirlwind day, beginning with the Class Agent Work- 
shop, which was followed by the Executive Council's fall 
session, the first annual luncheon meeting of the Benja- 
min Rush Society and, to cap it all off, the third annual 
alumni-sponsored TGIF for Rush University students. We 
were honored to have several ‘elder statesmen’’ in 


(see ‘President’ on page 19) 


...From the 
Rush Medical 
College Dean 


| taai— 
Henry P. Russe, M.D. 


The past six months have been busy ones for me, the 
Medical College, and Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Rush alumni at dinners 
sponsored by the Alumni Association in San Francisco 
and Honolulu, held in conjunction with conferences of 
the American College of Surgeons and the AMA. Dr. 
Henikoff and I were charmed by your warm reception. 
A note of special thanks to Byron G. Young, M.D. ’73, 
who hosted the gathering in Hawaii at the Waialae 
Country Club. 

In November, I reported to members of the medical 
staff and Rush Medical College faculty at the semi-annual 
faculty and medical staff meeting in my dual capacity as 
dean and vice president for medical affairs. 

The traditional ‘white coat’’ ceremony was held in 
September to welcome officially 120 entering students as 
they embarked on the adventure of becoming Rush phy- 
sicians. Fifty-four of those students had applied for the 
eight places in the alternative curriculum program. I 
attended a reception in December for those special few 
and was gratified by their enthusiastic response to this 
exciting new program. 

The fall of 1984 passed in a flurry of activity as we 
prepared a detailed self-study document for submission 
to the Liaison Committee on Medical Education in prepa- 
ration for its November visit. Since then the committee 
has granted Rush Medical College a six-year accreditation, 
the maximum approval allowed for a university of our 
youth. On July 1, we welcomed 153 new members to the 
house staff, which now totals 446. 

Over the past several months, the Medical Center has 
acquired occupational health centers in four locations, 
serving some 2,000 firms in the Chicago area, and we are 
exploring similar opportunities in other parts of the city. 
We have also initiated the establishment of a corporate 
health center at One Financial Place, a new award- 
winning office complex in the south Loop area which 
houses the Chicago Board Options and Midwest Stock 
Exchanges, in order to develop additional referrals to 
private practitioners at the Medical Center. 

We are proud of our new Bone Marrow Transplant 
Center opened last spring. The six-bed unit is usually at 
full capacity and we anticipate its expansion in the near 
future. We sponsored a very successful national symposi- 


(see ‘Dean’ on page 23) 


Faculty for the symposium marking the 
thirtieth anniversary of the Section of 
Medical Oncology included: (back row) 
Emil M. Frei Ill, M.D., B.J. Kennedy, 
M.D., D. Paul Carbone, M.D., James 
Holland, M.D., Evan Hersh, M.D., 
Thomas C. Hall, M.D., and (front row) 
Jules E. Harris, M.D., the Samuel G. 
Taylor III, M.D., Professor of Oncology 
and director, Section of Medical Oncology, 
with Samuel G. Taylor III, M.D., and 
Lewis Thomas, M.D. 


Three Decades of Progress in Cancer Care 
the symposium which celebrated both the thirtieth anni- 


Until 1972, it was not even recognized as an official 
subspecialty, ‘’...but medical oncology is now the fourth 
largest board-certified subspecialty in the country,”’ 


Thomas C. Hall, M.D., 
told an audience of 275 
physicians and nurses 
on October 11 at the 
Medical Center. 

The occasion was a 
Thirtieth Anniversary 
Symposium, sponsored 
by one of the oldest 
medical oncology groups 
in the country, the Sec- 
tion of Medical Oncol- 
ogy at Rush-Presbyteri- 
an-St. Luke’s Medical 
Center. Dr. Hall is direc- 
tor of the Cancer Re- 
search Center of Hawaii. 

‘‘Three Decades of 
Progress in Cancer 
Care’’ was the theme. 
Dr. Hall was just one of 
a number of distin- 
guished clinician/scien- 
tists from across the 
country who spent a day 
at the Medical Center 
charting the course 
cancer therapy has taken 
over the years and 
speculating where it 
may go in the future. 

The Wadsworth Me- 
morial Lecture speaker 
for the symposium was 
the eminent clinician/ 


versary of the Section of Medical Oncology and the 
eightieth birthday of its founder, Samuel G. Taylor II, 


1985 Distinguished Alumnus: 
Samuel G. Taylor III, M.D. ’32 


Dr. Taylor will receive 
the 1985 Distinguished 
Alumnus Award at the 
Commencement Banquet 
during Alumni Weekend 
(see story on page 5). 

Noted for his leadership 
in the field of medical 
oncology, Dr. Taylor has 
been instrumental in the 
organization and direction 
of the Illinois Cancer 
Council, the Comprehen- 
sive Cancer Center for the 
State of Illinois. He has 
served on a number of 


Dr. Taylor 


study committees and task forces of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health and has been active in the American 
Cancer Society for more than 25 years. 

The author of more than 100 scientific articles, Dr. 
Taylor has been singled out for special recognition by the 
American Cancer Society and the American College of 
Surgeons. In 1978, the Samuel G. Taylor III, M.D., Chair 
of Oncology was established in his honor at Rush Medical 


College. 


scientist/essayist, Lewis Thomas, M.D. Dr. Thomas spoke 
on his landmark theory of immunological surveillance. 
He was also guest speaker at a dinner the night before 


M.D. Sz: 

The Rush alumnus, 
emeritus professor of 
medicine at his alma 
mater and a specialist in 
endocrinology, was one 
of the first clinicians in 
the country to recognize 
the importance of hor- 
mones in the treatment 
of cancer, especially 
breast cancer. His inter- 
est in innovative cancer 
therapies led to the es- 
tablishment of the Sec- 
tion of Medical Oncol- 
ogy in 1954. 

The symposium con- 
cluded with a look into 
the future, provided by 
James Holland, M.D., of 
the Mt. Sinai School of 
Medicine, New York. 
He made several predic- 
tions for the next 30 
years including a major 
role for computers in 
cancer medicine: ‘‘We 
really won’t make head- 
way until every doctor’s 
office is plugged into an 
interactive network of 
information on _ treat- 
ments and current cli- 
nical studies.’’ 


The Section of Medical Oncology at the Medical 
Center is one of the most active participants in 
cooperative clinical trials in the country. 


Come One, Come All to Alumni Weekend ’85 


Your colleagues have been hard at work preparing for 
another reunion weekend which promises to surpass 
even last year’s record success. 

The Reunion Planning Committee, with representatives 
from the fifth, tenth and fiftieth-year anniversary classes, 
has been meeting since September under the continued 
leadership of Steven Gitelis, M.D. ’75, chairman. 

Members of the reunion classes have already received 
a preliminary schedule of the activities planned for June 
6, 7 and 8, and now it’s time to share the information 
with Rush alumni-at-large of all ages. We think you'll find 
there’s something for everyone. 

Launching the weekend on a serious note, members 
of the Executive Council will hold their semi-annual 
meeting on Thursday afternoon, June 6. Then the fun 
begins. . . 

The Rush Medical College Committee on Student Af- 
fairs has again invited all Rush graduates to attend its 
third annual faculty/student music recital which will take 
place from 5 to 6:30 p.m. Thursday evening in the foyer 
of Room 500. A cocktail/social hour immediately after- 
wards will give you a chance to break the ice with col- 
leagues you haven’t seen in years. Members of the Ben- 
jamin Rush Society, who have demonstrated their sup- 
port of Rush Medical College through leadership gifts 
(current annual subscription is $1,500) will be recognized 
at a special dinner that same evening. 

Friday is Alumni Day and there are several social and 
educational programs on the docket, beginning with the 
traditional Breakfast With the Dean and Annual 
Meeting, hosted by Henry P. Russe, M.D. Tables will be 
reserved for members of the three reunion classes to allow 
them to catch up on old times. The James A. Campbell, 
M.D., Alumni Service Award will be presented to three 
very deserving candidates: R. Gordon Brown, M.D. ‘39, 
James W. Merricks, M.D. ’34, and Stanley E. Monroe, 
M.D. ’36. 

After breakfast, alumni will have an opportunity to 
witness the high caliber of physician still being produced 
at Rush when members of the graduating class are spot- 
lighted as discussants in the fourth annual Alumni 
Clinicopathological Conference, co-sponsored with the 


Department of Pathology. Come prepared to be intellec- 
tually stimulated and challenged by this very popular pro- 
gram. Next on the agenda is Medical Grand Rounds 
which will be presented by William F. Graettinger, M.D., 
F.A.C.E., member of the Class of ’75, assistant professor 
of medicine/cardiology 
at the University of 
New Mexico School of 

Medicine in Albuquer- June 6, 7 and 8 
que. Bill is also son of 
our own John S. Graet- 
tinger, M.D., senior at- 
tending, internal medi- 
cine, and associate 
dean of graduate medical education. The topic will be: 
‘‘Alcohol and the Heart: A Match Made in Heaven or 
Hell?” 

After a quick soup-and-sandwich lunch, we will recon- 
vene for a fascinating mini-course on the exciting new 
in vitro fertilization program under the direction of W. 
Paul Dmowski, M.D., Ph.D., senior attending in obstet- 
rics and gynecology and director of the Section of Repro- 
ductive Endocrinology/Infertility. If no sensitive pro- 
cedures are underway, guided tours of the laboratory 
facilities will be provided. 

Other tours of today’s Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center will be offered at the end of the afternoon 
for those who are interested. Stops will include the Aca- 
demic Facility, the Rush University Library and Rare Book 
Room, the new Atrium Building and more. 

Friday evening festivities include a cocktail reception, 
dinner and dancing at the Drake Hotel. The Commence- 
ment Banquet, sponsored by the Alumni Association, 
honors members of the graduating Class of 1985 and 
members of the golden anniversary Class of 1935. Awards 
will be presented to faculty members selected by the 
seniors and the 1985 Distinguished Alumnus Award will 
be given to a longtime friend of Rush, Samuel G. Taylor 
Ill, M.D. ’32. The evening program will conclude with 
dancing to the Jack Kramer Orchestra. 

For those early risers who are up to it, Saturday at the 
Medical Center provides several opportunities to attend 
departmental Grand Rounds. Members of the Class of 
1935 and their guests will be welcomed by the Trustees 
at a special luncheon preceding commencement. They 
will also be invited to march in full academic regalia in 
the commencement procession, 50 years after the “‘real 
thing.’’ All Rush alumni are invited to attend the 111th 
Commencement activities for Rush Medical College (and 
the 13th for Rush University) at Medinah Temple on 
Saturday at 2 p.m. 

That concludes the 1985 program; more detailed infor- 
mation can be found in the calendar on the back cover 
of this issue and in the registration materials which will 
follow later in the spring. For now, though, we hope you 
are holding June 6, 7 and 8 for a visit back to campus. 
Out-of-towners should call the Drake (312/787-2200) to 
reserve rooms (at a reduced rate of $85 per night) which 
are being held for Rush alumni for Thursday and Friday, 
first-come, first-served. 

We look forward to seeing you in June. 


—It’s Time 
To Come Back 


Calling 
Alumni 


A phonathon crew 
got together February 20 
to urge former classmates 
to attend Alumni Week- 
end ’85, June 6, 7 and 8 in 
Chicago. A total of 102 
calls were made, reaching 
68 graduates. A good 
turnout is expected by 
‘35, “75 and ‘80 grads 


since 83 members of those | gehen 
anniversary classes have SoS u eon 
already confirmed plans Demetra Soter, M.D. '80, chats 


with Rhonda E. Stein, M.D. 
‘80, of Evanston, Illinois, who 
plans to come back for Reunion 
Weekend. 


to attend. Join them! 


Be 


Harold A. Kessler, M.D. 74, reaches Doris McCulley, M.D. '74, medical 


director of Provident Hospital in Chicago, who hopes to attend. 


fae, ste te fE : 2. 
Steven Gitelis, M.D. '75, shares Alumni Weekend plans with Martin 


Faber, M.D. ‘75, of Princeton, Illinois, now the father of six (ages 6 
months to 12 years). 


Tom Stibolt, M.D. ‘75, fills in Vicki Woodward, director 
of Alumni Relations, on the activities of William Carlson, 
M.D. ‘75. Dr. Carlson served as trek physician on a three- 
week backpacking excursion to the base of Mount Everest 
and then spent six weeks traveling in southwest Asia. He 
invites classmates to visit him in Martinez, California. 


a NG 
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Gordon H. Derman, M.D. ’76, and Henry Danko, M.D. 
‘76, share honors as the top operators during the phona- 
thon, earning Rush t-shirts for recording the most ‘‘yes, 
I'll try to make it to the Reunion’’ responses. 


Alumni who contributed to the phonathon by calling from 
their homes included David B. Rubin, M.D. ’75, Ellen 
Smith, M.D. '75, Jay L. Levin, M.D. '80, Daniel i 
Sullivan, M.D. ’80, and Herman D. Sloane, M.D. ’80. 


Leo’s Back! Are You Coming Back? 


Dawn Marie Warren (Chicago, IL) 
Evonne M. Winston (Wauwatosa, WI) 


Leo M. Henikoff, M.D., has 
returned to Rush-Presbyterian- 
St. Luke’s as its new president, 
but many alumni are sure to 
remember him from his earlier 
days at the Medical Center when 
he served as assistant, associate 
and then acting dean of the 
medical college. 

He'll be at Reunion Week- 
end, looking for familiar faces. 
In response to the phonathon, 
scores of alumni (listed below) 
have already indicated they hope 
to attend. How about you? 


Class of 1980 


Samuel Wesley Amstutz (Detroit, MI) 
Grace Tena Chu and 

David M. Appleby (Pittsburgh, PA) 
Thomas E. Baier (Springfield, IL) 
Mary C. Barton (Hershey, PA) 
Richard C. Berglund (Chicago, IL) 
Michael G. Blackburn (Puyallup, WA) 
Stephen M. Borowitz (Nashville, TN) 
Janne N. Breadon (Dorchester, MA) 
Charlotte S. Brody (Chicago, IL) 
John E. Buckley (Chicago, IL) 
Bruce H. Campbell (Brookfield, WI) 
Robert A. Chase (Winfield, IL) 
Antonio Chaviano (Chicago, IL) 
Frances G. Deppe (Chicago, IL) 
Valarie Perks and 


Leo M. Henikoff, M.D., with Henry Danko, 
M.D. ’76 and Ronald W. Quenzer, M.D. 
of fe 5 William F. Donaldson III (Edgewater, NJ) 


Class of 1935 


Leo R. Brown (Merrillville, IN) 

Ralph B. Cloward (Honolulu, HI) 

Leila A. Gorenflo Creech (Cass Lake, MN) 
Bernadine De Valois (Holland, MI) 
Henry S. Dickerman, Jr. (Springfield, IL) 
Joseph C. Ehrlich (Phoenix, AZ) 

Charles J. Frankel (Charlottesville, VA) 
Elmer A. Friedman (Chicago, IL) 
Durward Gorham Hall (Springfield, MO) 
Harris Sidney Heersma (Kalamazoo, MI) 
Kate H. Kohn (Chicago, IL) 

Robert B. Lewy (Chicago, IL) 

James J. O’Halloran (East Moline, IL) 
John H. Olwin (Evanston, IL) 

E. Henry Running (Phoenix, AZ) 

Jack Segal (Beverly Hills, CA) 

William E. Taylor (Springfield, MO) 
Marshall P. Welles (Pasadena, CA) 


Class of 1974 


Tina M. Blair (Soughton, MA) 

Craig Dean (Libertyville, IL) 

Lawrence Johnson (Geneva, IL) 

Harold A. Kessler (Northbrook, IL) 
Doris McCulley (Flossmoor, IL) 

Stephen Mueller (Colorado Springs, CO) 
Ronald D. Nelson (South Bend, IN) 

Jack C. Nichols (Redding, CA) 

Michael R. Peck (Flossmoor, IL) 

Michael Pinzur (Highland Park, IL) 


Class of 1975 


Steven Bickel (Los Angeles, CA) 
Thomas Broderick (Orange, CA) 
William Carlson (McKinleyville, CA) 
Dino S. Delicata (Downers Grove, IL) 
Robert N. Dunn (Chicago, IL) 

Martin Faber (Princeton, IL) 

Steven Gitelis (Downers Grove, IL) 
Christopher G. Goetz (Oak Park, IL) 
Michael Gold (Camarillo, CA) 


Joshua Goldman (Covina, CA) 
William Graettinger (Albuquerque, NM) 
J. Brian Hancock (Saginaw, MI) 
Daniel J. Hennessy (Atlanta, GA) 
Stephen Humowiecki (Oak Park, IL) 
Michael Hundert (Roslyn Estates, NY) 
Jeffrey Kanofsky (Elmhurst, IL) 

John Kowalski (Riverside Lawn, IL) 
Jeffrey Kramer (Skokie, IL) 

Richard Melcher (Augusta, GA) 
Kenneth A. Miller (Newton, CT) 

R. Joseph Olk (St. Louis, MO) 

Donna E. Pratt (Chicago, IL) 

David B. Rubin (Chicago, IL) 

Harold Sand (East Brunswick, NJ) 
Bruce Schilt (Carmel, IN) 

Kenneth Shapiro (Spring Valley, NY) 
Charles Sheaff (Arlington Heights, IL) 
Steven E. Sicher (Peoria, IL) 

Ellen C. Smith (Chicago, IL) 

George Stanis (Appleton, WI) 
Thomas B. Stibolt, Jr. (La Grange, IL) 
Robert M. Tartell (Houston, TX) 

Lisa C. Plymate Taylor (Tacoma, WA) 
Deborah and Patrick Turski (Madison, WI) 
Theodore Tyberg (New York, NY) 
Paul A. Van Pernis (Ashland, WI) 
Ruth Westheimer (Chicago, IL) 

David A. Ziegler (Katy, TX) 


Class of 1976 


Patrick Bednar (Oak Park, IL) 

Terrold Butler (Chicago, IL) 

Melody Cobleigh (Chicago, IL) 

Henry Danko (Morton Grove, IL) 
Gordon Derman (Evanston, IL) 
Barbara Fuller (Chicago, IL) 

Joseph Hedrick (Chicago, IL) 

Robert A. Jordan (Homewood, IL) 
Michael J. Moran (Western Springs, IL) 
Donald D. Nash (Hinsdale, IL) 
Howard W. Needelman (Glen Ellyn, IL) 
Gordon Schiff (Chicago, IL) 

Martin G. Siglin (Northbrook, IL) 


Randy J. Epstein (Stone Mountain, GA) 
Jeffrey E. Fireman (Waukegan, IL) 
David J. Fletcher (Tacoma, WA) 
Mary Rascia Forman (Rochester, NY) 
Jack Fuhrer (Chicago, IL) 

Robert G. Gillio (Rochester, MN) 
Robert J. Glinert (Ann Arbor, MI) 
Julie A. Goepel (La Grange Park, IL) 
Catherine B. Grotelueschen (Westchester, IL) 
Edward A. Hirsch (Sycamore, IL) 
Carol Krohm (Harvard, IL) 

Andrea C. Lang (Chicago, IL) 

Jay L. Levin (Northbrook, IL) 

Barbara B. Loeb (Elmhurst, IL) 

Susan T. Lyon (Chicago, IL) 

Steven A. Maier (Hermosa Beach, CA) 
Philip J. Maple (Houston, TX) 

Wayne S. Margolis (Houston, TX) 
Marilyn Marx (Galveston, TX) 

Marilyn L. Mitchell (Chicago, IL) 
James E. Moyer (Hummerstown, PA) 
Richard S. Murray (St. Peters, MO) 
Madeleine F. Neems (Highland Park, IL) 
Lois M. Nora (Chicago, IL) 

Morris Papernik (Skokie, IL) 

Russell M. Petrak (Westchester, IL) 
Patricia M. Picchetti (Downers Grove, IL) 
Marjorie M. Rosenbaum (Chicago, IL) 
Hugh D. Russell (Chicago, IL) 

John T. Schousboe (Clarendon Hills, IL) 
Gregory W. Schroff (Loma Linda, CA) 
John Segreti (Chicago, IL) 

Herman D. Sloane (Flossmoor, IL) 
Glen D. Solomon (O'Fallon, IL) 
Demetra K. Soter (Chicago, IL) 

Bruce D. Spiess (Wilmette, IL) 

Aimee C. St. Pierre (Chicago, IL) 
Rhonda E. Stein (Chicago, IL) 

Angela G. Stewart (Greenville, NC) 
Jonathan B. Stout (Redding, CA) 
Daniel J. Sullivan (Chicago, IL) 
Anthony V. Thomas (Chicago, IL) 
Robert W. Trauscht (Bensenville, IL) 
Jamie H. Von Roenn (Chicago, IL) 
Elizabeth H. Waldron (Oak Park, IL) 
Martha A. Wiedman (Forest Park, IL) 
Michael R. Wolfson (St. Paul, MN) 
Patricia P. Wyhinny (Chicago, IL) 
Leslie T. Yamamoto (Lincolnwood, IL) 
Charles E. Zacharias (Evanston, IL) 
Craig D. Zippe (Providence, RI) 


Alumni Association Meetings—September 21, 1984 


September 21, 1984, was quite a day for the Alumni 
Association. Class Agents, members of the Benjamin 
Rush Society, and the Association’s Executive Council 
gathered for a full day of workshops and meetings. 

Events of the day included: the first annual meeting 
of the Benjamin Rush Society, the second Class Agent 
Workshop, the semi-annual meeting of the Executive 
Council and the annual alumni-sponsored ‘’Thank God 
It’s Friday’’ (TFIG), an informal social gathering for Rush 
University students. 


Class Agent Workshop 


Ronald W. Quenzer, M.D. ’73, chairman of the Class 
Agent Network, called the Class Agent Workshop to 
order at 10 a.m. The following alumni were in attendance: 


Eloise Parsons Baker, M.D. ’25, of Neponset, Illinois 
Brad D. Berman, M.D. ’82, of Wilmette, Illinois 
Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. ’79, of Winnetka, Illinois 
Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ’40, of Winnetka, Illinois 
George H. Handy, M.D. ’42, of Madison, Wisconsin 
Paul H. Harmon, M.D. ’31, of Covina, California 

Paul J. Jones, M.D. ’83, of Chicago, Illinois 

Isaac E. Michael, M.D. ’42, of Indianapolis, Indiana 
Stanley E. Monroe, M.D. ’36, of Chula Vista, California 
R. Joseph Olk, M.D. ’75, of St. Louis, Missouri 

Paul J. Patchen, M.D. ’30, of Chicago, Illinois 

Ronald W. Quenzer, M.D. ’73, of Pratt, Kansas 

Floyd F. Shewmake, M.D. ’73, of Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Marc A. Silver, M.D. ’79, of La Grange, Illinois 


Sheldon Garber, secretary for the Medical Center Board 
of Trustees and vice president of philanthropy and 
communication, warmly welcomed the Class Agents on 
behalf of the Trustees and management of the Medical 
Center. He stressed the need for Class Agent involvement 
and leadership, and encouraged their assistance in gar- 
nering general alumni philanthropic support. 

Discussion then focused on the Class Agent job descrip- 
tion which highlights three key priorities for Class 
Agents: communications, the alumni resource network 
and philanthropy. 

Whit Shepard, senior account executive for philan- 
thropy and communication, provided an overview of the 
alumni component of the Annual Appeal as it relates to 


Paul J. Patchen, M.D. ’30, meets Marc A. Silver, M.D. ‘79. 


Ronald W. Quenzer, M.D. ‘73, addresses the Class Agent 
Workshop. 


the institution’s overall fundraising effort. Shepard 
announced that the 1984 appeal effort calls for a personal- 
ized and tailored approach, including follow-up phone 
calls. He called upon the Class Agent Network to lend 
its support to this effort, adding that ‘‘people give to 
people.’’ 

Benjamin Rush Society Meeting 


The workshop adjourned and participants reconvened 
in the Claude H. Searle, M.D., Conference Center for the 
first annual meeting of the Benjamin Rush Society, with 
chairman Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ’40, presiding. 
Dr. dePeyster extended greetings to the attendees with 
a special acknowledgement to Mrs. R. Lincoln Kesler, 
widow of the late R. Lincoln Kesler, M.D. ’36, one of 
the founders of the Society and its chairman until his 
death in 1982. Alumni attendees included: 


Eloise Parsons Baker, M.D. ’25 

Brad D. Berman, M.D. ’82 

*R. Gordon Brown, M.D. ’39 
*George B. Callahan, M.D. ’26 

Ruth Campanella, M.D. ’74 
*Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ’40 
**Elise Deutsch, M.D. ’81 
**Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. ’79 
*R. Kennedy Gilchrist, M.D. ’31 
**Steven Gitelis, M.D. ’75 

Cheryl Gutmann, M.D. ’78 

George H. Handy, M.D. ’42 
*Paul H. Harmon, M.D. ’31 

Paul J. Jones, M.D. ’83 

*Julius G. Levy, M.D. ’22 

Isaac E. Michael, M.D. ’42 
*Stanley E. Monroe, M.D. ’36 
*R. Joseph Olk, M.D. ’75 

*Paul J. Patchen, M.D. ’30 

*Rita O. Pucci, M.D. ’74 
*Ronald W. Quenzer, M.D. ’73 

Floyd F. Shewmake, M.D. ’73 

Thomas B. Stibolt, Jr., M.D. ’75 

Theodore Zekman, M.D. ’34 

*Members of the Benjamin Rush Society 
**Joined Benjamin Rush Society after annual meeting 


Dr. dePeyster expressed his delight and honor upon 
his appointment as chairman of the Society, succeeding 


Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. ’34. Although Dr. Friedberg 
was unable to attend, he sent his warm regards. 

Dr. dePeyster then gave an historical perspective on the 
Society, noting that of the alumni who attended the first 
organizational meeting on October 26, 1970, ‘‘three are 
in the room today (R. Gordon Brown, M.D. ’39, Frederic 
A. dePeyster, M.D. ’40, and R. Kennedy Gilchrist, M.D. 
’31).’’ He added that ‘we were all enthusiastic about the 
reactivation of Rush Medical College and realized that a 
support program had to be developed to promote its 
educational philosophy. . .”’ 


Shortly after that first organizational meeting, there 
were 10 members, and, within four years, 73 alumni and 
friends were enrolled. Benjamin Rush Society member- 
ship continues to grow and now includes representation 
from post-1973 graduates. In 1983, the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Alumni Association, realizing that an alumni 
recognition group was needed, endorsed the Benjamin 
Rush Society as its premier giving body. 

From the beginning, unrestricted gifts to the Society 
have been turned over to the Rush Medical College dean 
in support of his priorities. This past fiscal year, unre- 
stricted gifts and gifts for the College’s scholarship and 
loan funds totaled more than $97,000. Dr. dePeyster 
stressed the need for increased Benjamin Rush Society 
membership to continue to provide critical support to the 
College and its programs. 

Dr. dePeyster then introduced Leo M. Henikoff, M.D., 
president of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Cen- 
ter, who expressed his pleasure with the number of 
young alumni gathered. He commented, ‘’I was just look- 
ing around the room and counted nine familiar faces that 
I first met years ago when I was interviewing applicants 
for our newly reactivated medical school. Rush has a 
growth and a development that is unparalleled.’ 

Dr. Henikoff noted that several of the participants in 
the critical 1969 decision to reopen Rush Medical College 
were also in attendance at this first Benjamin Rush Society 
luncheon some 15 years later. 

Dr. Henikoff paid special tribute to the late Medical 
Center president, James A. Campbell, M.D., ‘“because 
it was his leadership. . .and his wisdom that brought this 
institution to where it is today.’’ (Rush University, created 
in 1972, now has four academic components: Rush Medi- 
cal College, the College of Nursing, the College of Health 
Sciences and The Graduate College.) 

Dr. Henikoff continued, ‘‘while the institution main- 
tains its commitment to health education, we also, first 
and foremost, maintain our commitment to the best 
medical care. . .anywhere.”’ He stressed the valued sup- 
port of the Society in assisting the dean and faculty of 
Rush Medical College in meeting their responsibilities to 
the students. ‘‘The Benjamin Rush Society provides 
funds that are flexible’’ and sorely needed by the dean. 
Dr. Henikoff concluded by expressing his delight at being 
back at Rush, adding, ‘I’m looking forward to a long con- 
tinuing relationship.’ 

Henry P. Russe, M.D., dean, Rush Medical College, 
provided a brief overview of the College and outlined his 
priorities for alumni financial support through the Ben- 
jamin Rush Society. 

“There are 500 students, largely from Illinois, enrolled 
in Rush Medical College; 32 percent are women. As for 
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Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ‘40, with Mrs. R. Lincoln Kesler. 


residency training, ‘‘we have placed students in virtually 
every program that they have sought acceptance,’’ Dr. 
Russe said. 

He expressed his sincere appreciation to the Society for 
its generous financial support over the past years. Benja- 
min Rush Society contributions have frequently been 
channeled to supplement student financial aid. . .’’“and 
we have used it well.’’ Although the need for scholar- 
ship funds remains constant, Rush Medical College 
students now have access to a low-interest (currently 8.5 
percent) borrowing program through which the institu- 
tion can provide a large volume of loans. Therefore. . . 
“your generous philanthropy and our borrowing pro- 
gram have made student financial assistance less of an 
urgent need.” 

Dr. Russe emphasized the value of Benjamin Rush Soci- 
ety financial support to him as dean because the funds 
are unrestricted, which allows him to channel the gifts 
to the areas he perceives as top priority. Dr. Russe 
reported that his priority for the current year is faculty 
development. With the endorsement of members present 
and the Society’s chairman, Benjamin Rush Society gifts 
are being earmarked this year to attract and retain capable 
new investigators and faculty members by providing 
attractive funding opportunities for setting up research 
projects, laboratories, computer systems, etc. Thanking 
Dr. Russe for his comments, Dr. dePeyster added, ‘’we’ll 
do all we can to support you as we have in the past.” 
The meeting was adjourned. 

Members of the Executive Council and special guests 
then reconvened in Room 578 of the Claude H. Searle, 
M.D., Conference Center for the semi-annual meeting of 
the Executive Council. (See page 10 for a complete report 
of the Council proceedings.) 

The day was capped off by the Alumni Association- 
sponsored TGIF, which has become an annual tradition. 
Alumni volunteers recruited by Thomas B. Stibolt, Jr., 
M.D. ’75, chairman of the Student Involvement Commit- 
tee, served as bartenders and greeters to Rush Univer- 
sity students who enjoyed a welcome break following 
their first full week of classes of the new academic year. 


Members of the Execu- 
tive Council at their fall 
meeting. 


Minutes of the 1984 Fall Meeting of the Alumni Association Executive Council 


The Executive Council of the Alumni Association of 
Rush Medical College held its fall meeting September 21 
at the Medical Center. 

R. Joseph Olk, M.D. ‘75, president, convened the 
session immediately following the first annual Benjamin 
Rush Society luncheon. On behalf of the Council, he 
welcomed several Class Agents and members of the 
Benjamin Rush Society as special guests. Attending were: 


Council Members 
R. Gordon Brown, M.D. ’39 George H. Handy, M.D. ’42 
Ruth Campanella, M.D. ’74 Isaac E. Michael, M.D. ’42 
Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ’40 _R. Joseph Olk, M.D. ’75 
Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. ’79 Ronald W. Quenzer, M.D. ’73 
Steven Gitelis, M.D. ’75 Floyd F. Shewmake, M.D. ’73 
Cheryl M. Gutmann, M.D. ’78 Thomas B. Stibolt, M.D. ’75 


Class Agents and Benjamin Rush Society Members 
Eloise Parsons Baker, M.D. ’25 Julian Levy, M.D.-’22 
George B. Callahan, M.D. ’26 Stanley E. Monroe, M.D. 36 
R. Kennedy Gilchrist, M.D. ‘31 __ Paul J. Patchen, M.D. ’30 
Paul H. Harmon, M.D. ’31 Theodore Zekman, M.D. ’34 
Paul J. Jones, M.D. ’83 


Dr. Olk conveyed regrets from Council members unable 
to participate—C. Arnold Curry, M.D. ’73, Stanton A. 
Friedberg, M.D. ’34, Helen Holt, M.D. ’34, and Ronald 
D. Nelson, M.D. ’74. 


Institutional Report 


Sheldon Garber, secretary for the Medical Center’s Board 
of Trustees and vice president of philanthropy and com- 
munication, extended an institutional welcome on behalf 
of the Trustees and the Management Committee. He 
reviewed some of the highlights of the September ple- 
nary meeting of the Board, which focused on the begin- 
ning of the academic year and touched on the experi- 
mental alternative curriculum that will involve eight 
medical students during its first phase. 

Election of two new Trustees will be formalized at the 
annual meeting on November 14: David Grainger, chair- 
man of the board and chief executive officer of W. W. 
Grainger, Inc., in Chicago, and John P. Keller, president 
of Keller Steel Company, in Northfield, Illinois. Garber 
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also announced the appointment of Kevin J. Necas, vice 
president for finance at the Medical Center. 


Committee Reports 


Dr. Olk then introduced a discussion of various com- 
mittee assignments, preceded by a request that all keep 
an eye toward the future need to identify and recruit 
promising new leadership for each committee. 


Nominations Committee R. Gordon Brown, M.D. ‘39, co- 
chairman) 

A motion was made, seconded and unanimously ap- 
proved to recommend that the Trustee Committee on 
Nominations and Trustee Planning reappoint the four 
current alumni Annual Trustees: R. Gordon Brown, 
M.D. ’39, Robert J. Hasterlik, M.D. ’38, Ronald D. 
Nelson, M.D. ’74, and R. Joseph Olk, M.D. ’75. 
Waltman Walters, M.D. ‘20, continues to serve as a Life 
Trustee. 

The Nominations Committee, consisting of Drs. Brown 
and Nelson, co-chairmen, and Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. 
‘79, and Cheryl M. Gutmann, M.D. ’78, will be schedul- 
ing a meeting this fall to prepare a slate for the upcoming 
elections. The slate will be sent to all members of the 
Council for endorsement prior to distribution to alumni- 
at-large with a ballot in the March issue of the Record. 

A recommendation was made that the committee 
continue to hold one or two vacant positions open on the 
Council to allow for special appointments to be made 
under extraordinary circumstances. 

Dr. Brown closed by pointing out that the Alumni 
Association will have reached the ‘‘tilt point’’ at com- 
mencement in June, with parity representation from the 
pre-1942 and post-1973 graduates. From that point on, 
the younger alumni constituency will continue to grow, 
so it is more important than ever that Council vacancies 
be filled with candidates from the post-’73 era. 


Awards Committee (Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ’40, chair- 
man) 

Dr. dePeyster reviewed the list of former recipients of 
the Distinguished Alumnus Award, as well as the first 


recipients of the newly created James A. Campbell, M.D., 
Alumni Service Awards. 

His committee will be activated soon to select the 1985 
recipients. As always, candidates for consideration are 
welcome and should be forwarded to Dr. dePeyster, in 
care of the Alumni Association. 

A recommendation was made to activate the Class 
Agent Network to help identify additional candidates for 
review by the Awards Committee. Final selections will 
be made by the end of December. 


Reunion Planning Committee (Steven Gitelis, M.D. ’75, 
chairman) 

Since the format of last year’s Alumni Weekend worked 
so well, the committee has decided to make only minor 
modifications to the '85 program. Suggestions for possible 
mini-course topics are encouraged. 

The Alumni Association will again collaborate with the 
office of Ronald Weinstein, M.D., chairman of pathology, 
in setting up the Alumni Clinicopathological Conference 
which highlights members of the graduating class, and 
with Roger Bone, M.D., chairman of internal medicine, 
on Medical Grand Rounds to feature alumni of the 
10-year reunion class of 1975. 

Attendance at the 1984 Banquet hit a record of 500. As 
participation from the anniversary classes continues to 
grow, we are apt to expand even further. By consensus 
of the Executive Council and members of the Reunion 
Planning Committee, the Alumni Association Com- 
mencement Banquet will again be held at the Drake Hotel 
in 1985. Inflation will necessitate an increase in ticket price 
to $40, after remaining at $37.50 per person for the past 
three years. Members of the graduating class and the 
50-year reunion class will continue to be invited as special 
guests of the Alumni Association. 


Philanthropy/Annual Appeal Committee (R. Joseph Olk, 
M.D., co-chairman) 

Dr. Olk reviewed some of the data covered earlier at 
the Class Agent Workshop and the meeting of the Ben- 
jamin Rush Society. Most encouraging has been the 
positive response from younger alumni, in terms of 
participation (which almost doubled from the year before) 
and gift size. Twelve of the 20 new members joining the 
Benjamin Rush Society for the first time graduated after 
1973, and several of them were members of the Executive 
Council. 

With increased involvement of the Class Agent Net- 
work and greater participation in personal solicitations 
by members of the Executive Council, it is anticipated that 
we will do even better this year. Although giving figures 
are improving gradually, Rush’s alumni participation rate 
of 16 percent falls short of the 35-50 percent average range 
quoted recently in a survey of private medical schools by 
the Association of American Medical Colleges. 


The importance of deferred and special gifts was appar- 
ent when reviewing the comparison giving reports from 
the past two years. In fiscal ’83-’84, more than $242,000 
of the $430,000 given by alumni came from estates of Rush 
graduates and large gifts to endowed chairs, which are 
not repeated annually. We must strive to increase and 
strengthen the base of consistent alumni support which 
can be counted on from year to year, in addition to 


at 


encouraging our graduates to continue to consider pro- 
visions for Rush Medical College in their estate plans. 

Special reunion class giving efforts will be launched 
following the annual appeal for the classes of 1935 and 
1975. Leadership is being identified and committees re- 
cruited for those purposes. 


Student Involvement Committee (Thomas B. Stibolt, Jr., 
M.D. ’75, chairman) 
Increasing the visibility of the Alumni Association with 


(See Council Meeting on page 38) 


Dr. and Mrs. Stanley E. Monroe, Class of ’36, with Paul J. 
Patchen, M.D. ‘30, and Eloise Parsons Baker, M.D. ‘25. 
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Julius G. Levy, M.D. ’22, and Cheryl M. Gutmann, M.D. 
‘78, at the Benjamin Rush Society luncheon. 
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R. Kennedy Gilchrist, M.D. '31, Leo M. Henikoff, M.D., and 
Mrs. R. Lincoln Kesler. 


& 


Above—Thomas B. Stibolt, Jr., M.D. ’75, tending bar. At right—Sheldon Sloan, 
M.D. ’83, also lends a hand. 


Mary K. Tobin, M.D. '77, with the 


famous ‘Thereis life after Rush’ button. 
R. Joseph Olk, M.D. '75, rolled up his 


shirt sleeves to help. 
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TGIF— 


Alumni Celebrate 
With Students 


Far left—Ann Flannery, 
M.D. ‘78, with Mark 
Simaga, a_ third-year 
medical student. Left— 
Isaac E. Michael, M.D. 
‘42, with Dipa Apte, 
who started Rush Medi- 
cal College in the fall. 


ompliance with the bylaws of the Alumni Asso- 
of Rush Medical College, an election is being held 
icers and members of the Executive Council for the 
ne 1985-87. (Ballot appears on page 17.) 

uncil members play an advisory role in planning 
| Association activities and are expected to attend 
etings at the Medical Center in Chicago per year. 
y also take an active role in the organization and 
entation of sponsored projects (i.e., fundraising 
le College, regional meetings, reunion activities, 
programs, communication with fellow alumni, etc.); 
on one or more committees of the Alumni Associa- 
.as needed; help identify and recruit promising new 
rship for alumni activities; set a standard through 
al involvement and philanthropic support to be 
ated by their colleagues; and serve to represent 
vs and reactions from alumni of all ages, specialties 
geographic locations. 

prewing * are the candidates. 


oseph Olk, M.D. ’75 
in the past two years we have seen a magnificent 
response by alumni in joining the ranks of the Ben- 
in Rush Society. I hope we can expand participa- 
m further in the next two years. It is my hope to 
ntually expand the existing membership ranks of 
e Alumni Association to include graduates from all 
four colleges of the University and from the depart- 
ments of the Medical Center.’’ 
Dr. Olk’s specialty is ophthalmology, with subspecial- 
in diseases and surgery of the retina, vitreous and 
ula ith Barnes Hospital and St. Louis 
spital, he is also an assistant professor in 
alm logy at Washington University School of Medi- 
De: Olk was first elected an Alumni Trustee of Rush- 
esbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center in 1975 and 
came a member of the Alumni Executive Council that 
ar. This will be his second term as president. He is a 
ow of the American Academy of Ophthalmology and 
other professional memberships include Alpha 
a Alpha, American Medical Association, American 
of Surgeons—Candidate Group, Missouri State 
Imological Society, St. Louis Ophthalmological 
Missouri State Medical Society, St. Louis Metro- 
an Medical Society and Pan American Ophthalmo- 
al Association. As president, Dr. Olk sits ex officio 
ommittees of the Alumni Association. 


a in Rush Medical College, to 
ss alumni i ipases and to 


b-specialty in orthopedic oncology. He is an assistant 
fessor of orthopedic surgery at Rush and a member 
t erican ve Associatic State Medi- 


Dr. Gitelis ferent in dk surgery with a 


lates for Membership on the Executive Council 


cal Society, Chicago Medical Society and Musculoskeletal 
Tumor Society. An active member of the Executive Coun- 
cil, he served as secretary of the Alumni Association and 
has been chairman of the Reunion Planning Committee 
for the past three years. In 1983 he was one of five 
surgeons chosen by the American Orthopaedic Associa- 
tion for its North American Traveling Fellowship Pro- 
gram. Last year he was honored with the James A. 
Campbell, M.D., Alumni Service Award. 


Secretary 


Thomas B. Stibolt, Jr., M.D. ’75 

“Lam firmly committed to two major areas of endeavor 

for the Alumni Association. The first is to strengthen 

the ties and involvement of the pre-1942 Rush grad- 

uates. The second is to increase the visibility of the 

Alumni Association to the current students and recent 

graduates.’ 

Dr. Stibolt is an assistant professor of internal medi- 
cine at Rush Medical College and an assistant attending 
physician at Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital, specializing 
in pulmonology. He has served on the Reunion Planning 
Committee for the past three years and is chairman of 
the Student Involvement Committee. He was elected 
secretary in 1983. His professional memberships include 
the American College of Chest Physicians, American 
College of Physicians, American Thoracic Society and 
Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engineers, as well 
as Alpha Omega Alpha. 


Treasurer 


Mary Kay Tobin, M.D. ’77 
“The financial burden of medical school presents 
increasing difficulties for our medical students in the 
1980s. The Executive Council must continue to be 
creative in finding and providing support for our 
students to allow them to pursue a quality education. ”’ 
After graduation from Rush, Dr. Tobin took her 
residency training in internal medicine at Presbyterian- 
St. Luke’s Hospital and served as chief resident in 
1980-81. She completed a fellowship in allergy/immunol- 
ogy and is currently assistant professor in the Department 
of Medicine at Loyola University Medical Center. 
Dr. Tobin is an associate member of the American College 
of Physicians. She was elected treasurer of the Alumni 
Association in 1981 and has been an active member of 
the Executive Council, serving on numerous committees. 


Past-President 


: Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. ’74 


i) 


_ “T plan to maintain an active role in the ever-expanding 
activities of the Alumni Association. Many new 
programs have come into place but more needs to be 
_ done. I hope reunion planning can be enhanced so that 
more alumni, especially from the anniversary classes, 
participate. Support from alumni for student financial 
aid has increased but even greater improvement is 
needed in these hard economic times. Educational pro- 
grams through the Alumni Association have been 


expanded and now need to be tailored to meet more 

specific alumni needs. *’ 

On the staff of Memorial Hospital of South Bend in 
Indiana, Dr. Nelson specializes in internal medicine, with 
a sub-specialty in cardiology. He is also director of the 
transitional year residency program at Memorial Hospital. 
Dr. Nelson has been a member of the Executive Council 
since 1977, serving as president from 1980 through June 
of 1983. Dr. Nelson is a member of the Board of Trustees 
of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center. A fellow 
in the American College of Cardiology, Dr. Nelson is also 
a member of the American Medical Association and 
Alpha Omega Alpha and serves as Class Agent for 1974. 


Members 


R. Gordon Brown, M.D. ’39 

“I intend to continue fostering the current regrowth of 

the Association toward its proper function as a conduit 

of the potential benefits which exist mutually between 

Rush Medical College and its alumni.”’ 

A resident of Winnetka, Illinois, Dr. Brown’s specialty 
is in internal medicine. He is currently involved in disabil- 
ity assessment and policy interpretation for the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services. He is senior attend- 
ing physician at Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical 
Center and associate professor of Rush Medical College. 
He is a diplomate of the American Board of Internal 
Medicine and a member of Alpha Omega Alpha, the 
Institute of Medicine of Chicago and American Medical 
Association. Dr. Brown is a Trustee of Rush-Presbyterian- 
St. Luke’s Medical Center and past-president of the 
Alumni Association. He has served on numerous com- 
mittees over the years and continues to make significant 
contributions as an active member of the Executive 
Council. 


Ruth S. Campanella, M.D. ’74 : 

“Rush is an exciting place. The Alumni Association 

has graduated and become a viable entity in this nega- 

Medical Center. Come back and tour; the difference in 

five years is amazing. Despite the tremendous expan- 

sion, we must not forget the newer generation of 
students who, as we did, need help. We all benefited 
from the ‘friendly atmosphere’ at Rush but we must 
strive to keep this intact in the growing Medical 

Center. The Alumni Association is a fact, but needs 

support from us all, philosophically and financially 

Graduates of the ‘new Rush’ are outnumbering those 

pre-1942 so must now depend on us.” 

Dr. Campanella, who has a private practice in 
otolaryngology, is an assistant-professor at Rush Medical 
College, assistant attending at Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke's, and attending at Grant Hospital of Chicago. She 
has been a member of the Executive Council since 1979. 
Her professional memberships include Alpha Omega 
Alpha, American College of Surgeons, American Aca- 
demy of Otolaryngology and Head and Neck Surgery, 
Chicago Laryngologic Society, Society of University 
Otolaryngologists, American Medical Association, Illinois 
Medical Society and Chicago Medical Society. She is also 
on the board of directors at the North Avenue Day Nur- 
sery. In 1981 she received the Medical Center’s surgical 
attending award. 
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‘Council of the Michigan Cancer Foundation. 


C. Arnold Curry, M.D. ’73 

“I hope to convey a spirit of enthusiasm and belong- 
ing to those who have had the privilege of being asso- 
ciated with Rush, and to promote the will to active 
sponsorship and support of our alma mater.’’ 

Dr. Curry has been a member of the Rush Executive 
Council since 1975 and continues to serve as Class Agent _- 
for 1973. While a student at Rush, he received the David 
Peck Society Award for contributions to the Student Na- 
tional Medical Association. Dr. Curry practices internal _ 
medicine, specializing in hematology/oncology, in — 
Detroit, Michigan, where he took his residency training — 
at Henry Ford Hospital. He is a member of the staff at _ 
Harper-Grace Hospital, Hutzel Hospital, Southwest — 
Detroit Hospital and St. Joseph Mercy Hospital. Dr. Curry — 
also is an instructor in the Department of Oncology a 
Harper-Grace Hospital. His professional organization — 
memberships include the American College of Physicians, _ 
National Medical Association, Wayne County Medical 
Society and American Society of Internal Medicine. He — 
also serves on the membership committee of the Policy _ 


Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ’40 . 
‘When called upon to serve the Alumni Association 
of Rush Medical College I will continue to respond with 
enthusiasm. "’ 
Dr. dePeyster is professor of surgery and senior 

tending surgeon at Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical 

Center and consulting surgeon at Cook County Hospital 

He is a governor of the American College of Surgeons 

director of the Western Surgical Association and member _ 

of the American Medical Association, Illinois Surgical 

Association, Society for Alimentary Tract Surgery, — 

American Association of Cancer Research and Interna- _ 

tional Society of Surgeons. Dr. dePeyster is also past 

director of the Community House of Winnetka. He has ~ 
been a member of the Executive Council since its incep- _ 
tion and has served as treasurer, secretary and president _ 
of the Alumni Association. A former Trustee of the — 


Medical Center, Dr. dePeyster is currently chairman of _ 


the Benjamin Rush Society and the Alumni Awards Com- _ 
mittee, a councillor for Alpha Omega Alpha and a ~ 
member of Sigma Xi. 


Gordon H. Derman, M.D. ’76 . ee 
“Tt is my belief that the Alumni Association serves == — 
many important goals. Through the Associationand =—— 
its contributions, we can assure the continued excel- 
lence in educatiort-and the special tradition at Rush 
of quality medical care and concern for patients. The —_— 
Alumni Association should also serve as a focal point 
for those of us who would like to meet our colleagues 
and who enjoy academic and social interaction. The 
Alumni Association is an excellent forum for providing 
guidance and assistance to younger physicians who are 
experiencing those difficult times during postgraduate 
training and the beginning of their independent medical 
careers. "’ ee 

Dr. Derman is a plastic and reconstructive surgeon, spe-_ 
cializing in hand and microscopic surgery. He is an — 
assistant professor and attending physician at Rush- 

Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center and is also a 


member of the surgical associate staff at St. Francis 
_ Hospital, Evanston, Illinois. He completed a surgical 
_ internship and residency at Loyola University Medical 
_ Center and a residency in plastic surgery at the University 
f Michigan Medical Center. He also completed a fel- 


owship in microsurgical research at Rush in 1976. Dr. 
rman earned the 1983 American College of Physicians 
ciates Award for outstanding clinical research and 
aiser and Puestow teaching awards through Loyola. 
a candidate member of the American College of 
rgeons and the American Society of Plastic and Recon- 
tructive Surgeons, and a member of the American 
Aedical Association, the Reed O. Dingman Plastic 
_ Surgery Society, and the Chicago Medical Society. He has 
_ been board certified in general surgery since 1983. 


Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. ’79 

“The Executive Council is charged with coordinating 
the activities which will foster the bonds between 
alumni and Rush Medical College. These bonds take 

___ the form of interest, participation in activities and phi- 
__ lanthropy. We must continue to search for ways to 

Spark interest in Rush among the members of the 
Alumni Association.’ 
Dr. Deutsch, an assistant professor at Rush, is pro- 
n director of the ophthalmology residency program 
Medical Center. After interning in pediatric medi- 
it Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital, he completed 
sidency in ophthalmology at the University of Illinois 
-and Ear Infirmary, serving as chief resident his final 
t. He earned the Lyman Prize at Rush in 1978, and 
as named the outstanding senior resident for clinical 
xcellence in ophthalmology in 1983. Originally appoint- 
_ ed to the Executive Council in 1984 to fill the vacancy left 
oy the resignation of Waltman Walters, M.D. ’20, 

r. Deutsch serves as a Class Agent for 1979 and was 
tive on the 1984 Reunion Planning Committee. He is 
nember of the American Medical Society, the American 
cademy of Ophthalmology, and the Association of 
esearch in Vision and Ophthalmology. 


anton A. Friedberg, M.D. ’34 
_ “T will continue to encourage involvement of Rush 
udents in Alumni Association activities; pursue 
forts to obtain a better location for the Archives on 
mpus; and seek to foster increased alumni interest 
support for the Library of Rush University, par- 
larly tis special collections.” ts 
Friedberg is past chairman of the Department of 
laryngology and Bronchoesophagology at Rush- 
erian-St. Luke’s Medical Center, and is an active 
oe D 
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of directors of National Medical Fellowships. Dr. Fried- 
berg is past chairman of the Benjamin Rush Society and 
has been a devoted member of the Executive Council of 
the Alumni Association since the reactivation of Rush 
Medical College, serving on numerous committees. 


Cheryl M. Gutmann, M.D. ’78 
“‘T am enthusiastic about helping to establish and 
maintain a network of communication among Rush 
graduates to encourage participation and sharing of 
experiences and to create a spirit of camaraderie among 
those of us still at Rush, alumni and medical students, 
as well as those who have left.’’ 
Dr. Gutmann, an assistant dean in the Office of 
Medical Student Programs at Rush Medical College, is 
also an assistant professor of psychiatry at Rush and 


assistant attending at Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital. 
She completed her residency training in psychiatry at 
Rush, where she was an active member of the Presby- 
terian-St. Luke’s House Staff Association. Her subspe- 
cialty is hospital management studies; she was also a 
resident and fellow with both the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services-Region Five Division of 
Service Delivery Assessment and the American Hospital 
Association Office of Public Policy Analysis. In 1982 she 
was awarded a Pillsbury Foundation Fellowship. Active 
in the Alumni Association, Dr. Gutmann has served four 
years on the Nominating Committee and has also been 
involved in a number of programs including the annual 
“TGIF” get-togethers, reunion planning and the develop- 
ment of the Alumni Resource Network. She is a member 
of the American Psychiatric Association and the Illinois 
Psychiatric Society and has served on the Executive 
Council for one term. 


George H. Handy, M.D. ’42 

“I hope to provide a liaison between our class and the 

Alumni Association, assist in the professional growth 

of my colleagues through Association programs and 

help alumni become reacquainted with Rush.’’ 

Dr. Handy, whose specialty is general preventive 
medicine with a sub-specialty in occupational health, 
holds an administrative position with the State of Wis- 
consin. He is a member of numerous national professional 
organizations, including the American Medical Associa- 
ion, the American College of Preventive Medicine, and 
the American Association of Public Health Physicians. He 
also is involved in Madison West Rotary, Zor Shrine, the 
Madison Club, and the Health Policy Council. Dr. Handy 
currently serves as Class Agent for 1942. 


Richard E. Melcher, M.D. ’75 
“The Alumni Association of Rush Medical College is 
the cornerstone of my present involvement with Rush 
_ University. The graduates of Rush enter the main- 


stream of medicine as physicians, teachers and bene- 


factors. In the 1980s and beyond, each of us will be 
called upon to lead our patients and students by a 
_ strong moral and financial example. I can think of no 
__ better way to encourage future alumni to support Rush 
_ than to create a philanthropic atmosphere among our 
peers today.”’ 
Dr. Melcher is medical director of the Department of 


Respiratory Therapy at Humana Hospital, Augusta, 
Georgia, and served as the chairman of the Department 
of Family Practice there in 1984. In addition to his private 


practice, he is a clinical assistant professor at the Medical _ 


College of Georgia and medical director of West Lake 
Manor, a nursing home. He was elected to the Aescula- 
pius Club at the Medical College of Georgia in 1983. 
Dr. Melcher is a member of the American Academy of 
Family Practice and the American Geriatrics Society. He 
will take over the chairmanship of the Benjamin Rush 
Society in June of 1985. 


Isaac E. Michael, M.D. ’42 

“The philosophy of excellence has been a tradition at 

Rush since 1837. This philosophy is surely being per- 

petuated by the students attending Rush today. They 

are being appointed to coveted residencies in outstand- 

ing medical centers. We should all make every effort 

to continue this long-standing tradition. ’’ 
Dr. Michael, whose specialty is internal medicine, is 
affiliated with St. Vincent’s Hospital and Methodist Hos- 
pital, both in Indianapolis, Indiana. A fellow of the 
American College of Physicians, he is a member of the 
American Medical Association, Marion County Medical 
Society, American Society of Internal Medicine, Sigma 
Xi and American Geriatrics Society. He is also serving 
as a delegate to the Indiana State Medical Association. 


Ronald W. Quenzer, M.D. ’73 

“Active participation by all alumni in our Rush 
Alumni Association is absolutely necessary to provide 
direction for Rush Medical College. The Alumni Asso- 
ciation serves to encourage financial aid for the Medical 
Center, develop postgraduate educational programs for 
alumni, enhance communication among colleagues, 
and assure a commitment that the college continues 
to educate only physicians of the highest standards. 

I do appreciate the opportunity to again serve on the 
Executive Council.’’ 


Dr. Quenzer is on sabbatical as an assistant professor _ 


of medicine in the Department of Medicine, Division of 
Infectious Disease, University of New Mexico Medical 
Center in Albuquerque. After a year of study, teaching 
and research, he plans to return to his internal medicine 
practice at Pratt Regional Medical Center in Pratt, Kansas, 
where he also serves as assistant clinical professor at the 
University of Kansas School of Medicine. He is a member 
of the American Society of Internal Medicine, American 
Medical Association, American Society of Microbiology 
and Alpha Omega Alpha. Dr. Quenzer earned the Intern 
of the Year Award while at Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital and the Resident of the Year Award at the University 
of Colorado Medical Center. He has just completed his 
second year as chairman of the Class Agent Network. 


James E. Rejowski, M.D. ’78 
“One of the greatest attributes of Rush Medical College 
has always been the wide spectrum of individuals com- 
prising the student body. The school as a whole has 
been enriched by the unique talents and experiences 
of each graduate. I would hope to work with the Asso- 
ciation to maintain contact with all alumni so that their 


contributions and input will continue to enhance and — 

enrich the traditions of Rush Medical College. I feel 
that such involvement by the alumni will allow those 
in the present and future classes to share the special 
relationship with Rush that we have.’ ee, 
Dr. Rejowski is an otolaryngology specialist vile a 


sub-specialty in head and neck surgery. In addition to 2 


serving as an instructor at Rush Medical College, he is - 
an associate attending physician at Hinsdale Hospital in — 


Hinsdale, Community Memorial General Hospital in 


LaGrange, and St. Joseph’s Medical Center in Joliet. He _ 
also is a consultant to the Shriner’s Hospital for Crippled — 
Children in Chicago. Dr. Rejowski is a diplomate of the 
American Board of Otolaryngology and a member of th 
Chicago Laryngological and Otological Society, American 
Academy of Otolaryngology—Head and Neck Surgery, 
and Alpha Omega Alpha. In 1983 he earned the Specialty 
Surgical Sciences Award for outstanding achievement 
a senior specialty resident at Reh ies 
Medical Center. 


Floyd F. Shewmake, M.D. ‘73 
“I hope to serve the Alumni Association of Rush : 
Medical College by helping to increase involvement of 
the new Rush alumni, graduates since 1973, now that — 
we are entering our productive years in practice. Talso 
will seek to increase general participation in alumni 
activities and strengthen relationships with the current — 
student body so they will welcome active pao - 
in the Alumni Association following graduation.’ 
Dr. Shewmake is in private practice, specializing 
internal medicine with a sub-specialty in gastroenterc 
ogy: He is on the attending staff at both St. Katherine 
in Kenosha, Wisconsin, and at Kenosha Memorial Hos- _ 
pital, as well as on the visiting staff at Rush-Presbyte- _ 
_ rian-St. Luke’s Medical Center. Dr. Shewmake 
assistant clinical professor of medicine at Milwauk 
Medical College and chairman of the Department of 
_ Medicine at St. Katherine’s Hospital. He is a member of _ 
the American College of Physicians, American Society of _ 
Gastrointestinal Endoscopy and American Society of 


an active member of the Reunion Planning Committee - 
in 1983. Be 


Marc A. Silver, M.D. ’79 a 
“I will forever be grateful to Rush Medical College i a 
giving me so many opportunities. It is the least I can 
do to help Rush through our Alumni Association and 
thereby help future generations of students. I will 
encourage events that will draw together young and 
old alumni so that each group can continue to learn 
from and be proud of each other.”’ Os 
Dr. Silver, an internist, is a fellow in cardiologyi 
cardiac pathology at Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medi- 
cal Center. He is a member of the American College of 
Physicians, American Heart Association, Chicago Heart 
Association and American College of Chest Physicians. 
He served his internship and residency at Rush and was 
named Intern of the Year in 1980 and Resident of the Year 
in 1981 and 1982. From 1982 to 1984 he was a fellow with — 
the National Institutes of Health in the National Heart, - 
Lung and Blood Institute. Dr. Silver currently serves as 
a Class Agent for 1979. 
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Parenteral and Enteral Nutrition, Inc. Dr. Shewmake was _ 


oe . Ballot 

os For the Election of Officers and Members of the Executive Council of the Alumni Association 
oO of Rush Medical College for the 1985-87 Term 

Only graduates of Rush Medical College are eligible to vote 


Officers 
President: — R. Joseph Olk, M.D. 75 
President-Elect: Steven Gitelis, M.D. ’75 
pecrctary; Thomas B. Stibolt, M.D. 775 _ 
Areasurer, Mary C. Tobin, M.D. ’77 
Past President: Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. ’74 
: Members 
R. Gordon Brown, M.D. ’39 Gordon H. Derman, M.D. ’76 Isaac E. Michael, M.D. ’42 
Ruth S. Campanella, M.D. ’74 Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. '34 Ronald W. Quenzer, M.D. ’73 
“A, Arnold Curry, M.D. ’73 Cheryl M. Gutmann, M.D. ’78 James E. Rejowski, M.D. ’78 
Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ’40 George H. Handy, M.D. ’42 Floyd F. Shewmake, M.D. ‘73 


Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. ’79 Richard E. Melcher, M.D. ’75 Marc A. Silver, M.D. ’79 
3. (_) Lendorse the above slate for the Executive Council 
(_) Write-in Candidate 


ase return this ballot by April 30, 1985. If you prefer strict confidentiality, cut here and mail this ballot in a separate envelope 
the Office of Alumni Relations, Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center, 1753 West Congress Parkway, Chicago, IL 60612. 


: Alumni Resource Network (See story on page 19.) 
villing to participate in the ‘‘Network”’ in the following ways (check as many as apply): 

Providing free lodging for a night while student is interviewing. 

Providing lodging for a longer period (i.e., hosting a student who is taking an elective clerkship). 
Introducing the student to my city. 


Js Introducing the student to individuals I know at the program site being visited and/or showing the student 
around the hospital where I work. 


) Inviting the student to spend time with me in my practice setting. 

) Inviting the student to dinner. 

x editing in-town travel arrangements. 

Providing an opportunity for a ‘’fireside chat’’ or some other form of advice. 


Other: __- 
. Class: 
ee : . Please Print 
rred Address: 
ue ) : ao . a Is this your (] home or (J office? 
e list hospital affiliation(s) a we 
- — . Name of Institution(s) : 
Class Notes—for the Record... — 
| : Class Year: 


: Ficase Print 


“ State: Pe Zip Code: 
| Oo office? New Address? oO - . : 


Home Phone: ( 
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Getting the Alumni Resource Network Going 


We all remember the excitement, tension and com- 
plexity of trying to find and land just the right residency 
position. There are so many questions to ask and so many 
unforseen situations to resolve during a site visit that 
often seems all too short. Now graduates living outside 
Chicago can help Rush medical students get the most out 
of visits to their area by participating in the Rush Alumni 
Resource Network. 

You can provide assistance in the way that suits you 
best. It might be lodging for a night, dinner, or a tour 
of your city. You could introduce the student to key 
people at the program site. A visit to the hospital where 
you work and other practice settings can be enlightening. 
Friendly advice or even a ‘‘fireside chat’’ can help the 


student ask the right questions and find the right 
answers. 

In return, you'll learn a little about current activities 
at your alma mater, forge new ties with an alumnus and 
share in the excitement of a budding new career. 

If you’re interested in being part of the Rush Alumni 
Resource Network, please fill out the response card 
included in this issue of the Record. Your interest is not 
an obligation; the Office of Medical Student Programs will 
contact you about when and how you can help. On behalf 
of Rush students, thank you. 


Cheryl Gutmann, M.D. ’78 
Assistant Dean 
Office of Medical Student Programs 


Alumni Receptions at Professional Meetings 


Since our last report to you, the Alumni Association 
has sponsored three receptions in conjunction with 
national professional society conferences. 

On November 23, William E. Deutsch, M.D., chair- 
man of the Department of Ophthalmology at Rush, 
hosted a reception in Atlanta during the annual meeting 
of the American Academy of Ophthalmology. Alumni of 
Rush Medical College, current faculty members and 
house staff alumni attended. 

Leo M. Henikoff, M.D., president of Rush-Presby- 
terian-St. Luke’s Medical Center; Henry P. Russe, M.D., 
dean of Rush Medical College and vice president for 
medical affairs; and L. Penfield Faber, M.D., associate 
vice president and associate dean, surgical sciences and 
services, welcomed approximately 90 alumni, faculty and 
friends at a reception held in conjunction with the 70th 
Annual Clinical Congress of the American College of 
Surgeons in San Francisco October 23. Following the 
reception, local alumni and Rush Medical College facul- 
ty gathered for a special dinner honoring Dr. Henikoff. 

Last April Rush joined with other medical schools 
belonging to the Northern and Downstate Regions of the 
American College of Physicians to co-sponsor an alumni 
reception during the annual ACP meetings in Atlanta, 
Georgia. Dean Russe was in attendance. 

It is the Alumni Association’s intent to continue offer- 
ing similar opportunities for alumni to meet with one 
another and Rush Medical College faculty to keep cur- 
rent with developments at Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center. We heartily encourage your attendance 
at all alumni receptions held in conjunction with profes- 


SAVE THE DATE 


vly elected president | “ / 
“s Medical Center, __ 


inaugurated on — 
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sional conferences. Please refer to the calendar of events 
on the back cover of this issue of the Record for recep- 
tions scheduled during the coming months. 


President (continued from page 3) 


attendance: Class Agents Stanley E. Monroe, M.D. ’36, 
and Paul H. Harmon, M.D. ’31, came from California; 
Paul Patchen, M.D. ’30, sat in for the ailing Leonidas 
Berry, M.D. ’30, who is recovering well; and Eloise Par- 
sons Baker, M.D. ’25, managed to tear herself away from 
her farm in Neponset to be with us. We were also happy 
to welcome some of our newest members of the Network: 
Marc A. Silver, M.D. ‘79, just back from a two-year 
fellowship at NIH, Paul J. Jones, M.D. ’83 and Brad D. 
Berman, M.D. ’82. We appreciate their commitment and 
that of all the Class Agents who took precious time from 
their busy schedules to participate in these important 
Alumni Association sessions. 

Special thanks, too, to Fred A. dePeyster, M.D. ’40, 
who has led the Benjamin Rush Society to record 
membership this year. Fred will pass the gavel of leader- 
ship on to the new Rush generation at the next meeting 
in June, when Richard Melcher, M.D. ’75, takes over as 
chairman of the Society. Fred has also served us faith- 
fully as chairman of the Alumni Awards Committee the 
past few years. I am pleased to report on Fred’s behalf 
that the 1985 Distinguished Alumnus Award will be 
presented to one of our finest, Samuel G. Taylor III, 
M.D. ’32, and that the James A. Campbell, M.D. Alumni 
Service Awards will go this year to R. Gordon Brown, 
M.D. ’39, James W. Merricks, M.D. '34, and Stanley E. 
Monroe, M.D. ’36. Once again, the committee has chosen 
well. .. 

A special phonathon was held in February to en- 
courage members of the anniversary classes to attend 
Reunion Weekend 85 (see page 6).Early indications point 
to a record turnout. Don’t miss out on all the fun—mark 
your calendars now for June 6, 7 and 8 for a trip back to 
campus to visit old friends and make new ones. 

See you in June... 


Orientation for Parents 


By Gerald S. Gotterer, M.D., Ph.D. 
Associate Dean for Medical Student Programs 


‘‘We can now understand our son calling home in 
despair and then, just a few days later, calling again full 
of excitement and anticipation and the despair gone.”’ 
This is typical of the comments we receive following 
orientation programs for parents of Rush medical stu- 
dents. 

More than 85 percent of Rush medical students come 
from Illinois, a majority from the Chicago area. There is, 
therefore, frequent contact between most of the students 
and their families. These contacts can provide students 
with a source of psychological support through the 
stressful years of medical school, but, in the absence of 
understanding, can lead to friction and anxiety. The in- 
tensity of the academic effort and its demands on students 
are frequently not understood by families. 

In an effort to build’ this understanding, the Office 
of Medical Student Programs has, for the past three years, 
sponsored a special orientation program for the parents 
of first-year medical students, held during the first quarter 
of the academic year. 

Parents of more than 60 students attended the most 
recent program, filling Room 540 of the Academic Facility, 
the main lecture hall used for first-year instruction. Dean 
Henry P. Russe, M.D., began with an outline of the his- 
tory of Rush Medical College and the explanation for 
Rush being both the oldest and newest medical school 
in Illinois. (It was originally chartered in 1837 and reac- 
tivated in 1969, after a temporary suspension of its educa- 
tional program.) He noted that the school had recently 
undergone its regularly scheduled accreditation visit from 
the Liaison Committee on Medical Education and had 
come through with flying colors. 

My talk described the preclinical curriculum. In par- 
ticular, it emphasized: the differences between under- 
graduate study and medical school; the huge amount of 
material which must be learned in medical school, illus- 
trated by the height of the pile of textbooks, syllabi, and 
co-op notes used during the first two years of medical 
school; and the level of anxiety most first-year students 
have as a result of the impossible task of knowing every- 
thing in the stack. 

Thomas Hoeppner, Ph.D., associate professor of 
neurological sciences and former chairperson of the Com- 
mittee on Student Evaluation and Promotion, presented 
a faculty perspective. He spoke of the difficulty each facul- 
ty member has in selecting the most important material 
from the broad range of possibilities in each discipline. 
He noted that this leads to a situation where the amount 
of specialized knowledge across the spectrum of disci- 
plines that medical students are expected to learn exceeds 
that held by most practicing physicians. 

Ed Eckenfels, assistant dean for academic counseling, 
described the support programs that are available for 
students. He discussed the academic advisor program 
that he directs and the various sources of psycholgical 
and other counseling services that students use. The Rush 
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advisor program is unique in providing aggressive sup- 
port by carefully selected and specially trained faculty 
volunteers who work with the same small group of 
students throughout all four years of medical school. 

Kristen Stabell, M.D. ’83, second-year resident in 
medicine at Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s, managed to 
get a few minutes off from her rotation in the emergency 
room to provide a recent graduate’s perspective of the 
first two years of medical school. She told how her visits 
home were an important respite from her studies. These 
were successful for her because she was treated no more 
specially than she had always been treated. The dish- 
washing and other customary chores helped anchor her 
in the realities of her family life. 

William C. Wagner, Ph.D., associate dean for student 
services, explained the financial aid program at Rush, 
which is needs based; the limited scholarship money that 
is available is reserved for students with the greatest need. 
He explained the very favorable payback provisions of 
the new Rush loan program established under the 
auspices of the Illinois Higher Education Loan Authority. 

A second part of the parents’ program has been the 
‘“Advances in Medicine”’ lectures by Rush faculty. These 
lectures have paired a talk from a technologically based 
field with one concerned with direct patient care. At the 
fall orientation, Robert G. Zadylak, M.D., assistant pro- 
fessor of psychiatry, presented a talk on advances in his 
field, and Eric J. Russell, M.D., assistant professor of 
diagnostic radiology and nuclear medicine, discussed re- 
cent advances in medical imaging. 

The morning program concluded with an informal 
reception at which parents could talk with the four 
academic advisors for the first-year class; this was fol- 
lowed by Medical Center tours, led by advanced level 
students. 

The success of the orientation for parents of enter- 
ing students has led us to establish a second program, 
held in the spring of the second year, to make parents 
aware of changes in the educational format for the two 
clinical years and to discuss specialty choice and residency 
applications. 

At the last program, Larry J. Goodman, M.D., assis- 
tant dean for clinical curriculum, detailed how the for- 
mat changes from the classroom to the bedside and focus- 
ed on how the demands of the experience draw on a 
wider range of individual talents. Cheryl M. Gutmann, 
M.D. ’78, assistant dean for medical student programs, 
with responsibilities for career and residency counseling, 
reviewed the application process and talked of the in- 
creasingly competitive nature of entry into some of the 
specialties. 

The very positive reception that these programs have 
received emphasizes the efforts that parents and students 
are making, both to maintain and to remold family rela- 
tionships, in response to the different ways they experi- 
ence the professional development of the physician. 


Retirement? Not for Julian Lewis, M.D. ’17 


He’s nearly 94; but five days a week Julian Lewis, 
M.D. ‘17, still commutes between his Hyde Park home 
and Our Lady of Mercy Hospital in Dyer, Indiana, where 
he serves as a pathology consultant and the employee 
health physician. 


Until two years ago, Dr. Lewis was director of clinical 
pathology for the 264-bed institution. Over the years he 
might have slowed down a bit, but there’s no stopping 
Dr. Lewis, who says his education at Rush Medical Col- 
lege was the springboard for his long and active profes- 
sional career. 

He’s seen a lot of changes in the last 70 years. 

Back in 1915, students were taught that no doctor 
needs more than 12 drugs in his medicine cabinet and 


The Rush Advantage: 
‘Graduates. . .live 


a long time.’ 


—Dr. Lewis 


in those days, Dr. Lewis recalls, ‘that was just about true. 
You only had a few opiates, mercury, iodine,’’ he 
explains. ‘Now the list of drugs fills a book 2% inches 
thick, the PDR.’’ 

Treatment protocols and techniques today are obvi- 
ously very different from the way they were in 1915. The 
skills and lessons are different, too, according to 
Dr. Lewis. 

In his days at Rush, medical students and interns did 
all their own lab tests on blood, urine and other samples. 
‘‘There were no technicians to do it for us,’” Dr. Lewis 
says. ‘“You learned a lot about how it all fit together.’’ 
Core concepts, on the other hand, remain the same. 

Dr. Lewis remembers listing ingredients for a pre- 
scription he’d prepared for a pharmacology course, and 
being told it was incomplete. 

“Professor Walter Haines asked me, ‘Did you put any 
thoughts into it, Mr. Lewis?’ You see, medicine has always 
been more than just mechanical things,’’ Dr. Lewis 
explains. Physicians must think about individual patients 
and the unique aspects of every case, and then tailor the 
treatment to fit each one. 

Dr. Lewis’ medical career began with a master’s 
degree in physiology from the University of Illinois, fol- 
lowed by a Ph.D. in pathology from The University of 
Chicago. His next goal was to be accepted to Rush. 

‘“‘Rush was the most popular medical school of its 
time in Chicago. Students came from everywhere, 
because Rush had an excellent reputation, just like it does 
now,” he recalls. 
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That reputation was based on the renowned faculty 
and facilities. 

The 144 students in Dr. Lewis’ class studied under 
acclaimed physicians whose names remain well known 
today. Frank Billings, M.D., who built Billings Hospital, 
was dean; Arthur Dean Bevan, M.D., who spearheaded 
AMA efforts to establish medical education standards on 
a scientific basis, headed the surgery department. 

As a student, Dr. Lewis assisted Rollin T. Woodyatt, 
M.D., whose research contributed to the discovery of 
insulin. From then on his focus was in the laboratory 
where he eventually turned his attention to immunology, 
earning the Howard Taylor Ricketts Award for research 
and a two-year Guggenheim Fellowship in Basel, Switz- 
erland. Dr. Lewis spent more than 30 years in the pathol- 
ogy department at The University of Chicago, Pritzker 
School of Medicine, investigating the immunologic role 
of antibodies in blood serum and writing more than 50 
papers which were published in scientific journals. 

In 1950 he became clinical director of pathology for 
St. Margaret Hospital in Hammond, Indiana, and joined 
Our Lady of Mercy in 1969. 

His many years of research and practice have con- 
vinced Dr. Lewis that there is one more important advan- 
tage to holding a Rush degree. He says with a smile, 
‘Rush graduates, you see, live a long time.” 


Dr. Lewis in the lab at Our Lady of Mercy Hospital in Dyer, 
Indiana. 


Answering a Call in the Brazilian Jungle 


This article first appeared in the February 1985 issue of 
NewsRounds, the Medical Center employee publication. 
Dr. Styka has since completed his residency and joined 
Anesthesia Services, Ltd., in Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
where he is also on staff at Presbyterian Hospital. 


They come by the hundreds—men, women and chil- 
dren—spending their life savings for passage on a 
hammock-lined boat on the Amazon River, betting their 
lives on a small Brazilian jungle clinic and a visiting team 
of American doctors and health care personnel. 

About 55 of them won their bet recently when they 
were operated on by an orthopedic surgical team that 
included Phillip Styka, M.D. ’82, a third-year 
anesthesiology resident at the Medical Center. 

Dr. Styka, along with orthopedic surgeon Dennis 
Gates, M.D., adjunct attending at Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s, surgical nurses Anita Cassara and Charlene 
Harness of Chicago’s Mercy Hospital and Medical Center, 
and physical therapist George Stortz of Chicago’s Mt. 
Sinai Hospital Medical Center, spent three weeks at the 
Clinica dos Pobres (Clinic of the Poor) at Santarem, Brazil. 

‘’Santarem is a strategic spot right along the Amazon. 
It’s a city that’s constantly in flux, comprised loosely of 
about 250,000 people, most of them suffering from pover- 
ty, malnutrition and disease,’’ says Dr. Styka. It’s also 
the only touch of civilization for the thousands of natives 
who live deep in the jungle. 

‘“‘When Dr. Luke Tupper (a surgeon and Franciscan 
brother who founded the clinic) went down there in 1969, 
there were less than a dozen physicians and dentists ser- 
ving an area the size of Illinois, Wisconsin and Indiana 
put together,’’ Dr. Styka explains. ‘It’s not much better 
than that now.’’ 

Dr. Tupper founded Esperanca (‘‘hope’”’ in Portu- 
guese), a non-profit organization that collects donations 
and equipment for the clinic. Under the direction of 
general surgeon and Franciscan brother Bill Dolan, M.D., 
medical problems are treated at the clinic year-round. Sur- 
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Phillip Styka, M.D. '82 (right), and Dennis Gates, M.D., 
adjunct attending at Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s, with 
one of the clinic patients. 
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geries, however, are only performed several times a year 
when, through Esperanca, American surgeons visit the 
clinic for three-week periods. 

Two months before each visit a call goes out over the 
bishop’s radio, often the only form of village communi- 
cation, urging people with health problems to see their 
‘barefoot doctors.’’ Esperanca trains these village para- 
professionals to inoculate natives against disease, treat 
minor medical problems and diagnose problems that 
could be treated at the clinic. 

The “‘barefoot doctors’’ serve two purposes, Dr. Styka 
points out. They provide minor medical care to the peo- 
ple in the jungle heartland, and they keep clinic doctors 
from being overwhelmed by patients with minor or non- 
medical problems. 

The system reinforces itself because ‘’if you have a letter 
saying you've seen the barefoot doctor, you’ll be seen 
(at the clinic) right away,’’ says Dr. Styka. “If you don’t 
have the letter, you take a place in line.’’ 

The letter is critical if the patient needs to see the 
surgeons. ‘The people we scheduled for surgery were 
the people who had the letter from the barefoot doctors. 
They had preference,’’ he says. About 40 underwent 
orthopedic surgery and another 15, general surgery. 

Most of those patients were children, 90 percent 
under the age of six. ‘With children you have a greater 
impact on the health system,’’ Dr. Styka explained. 

He was amazed by the patients’ trust. ‘’These 
patients have no fright at all. They have all the faith in 
the doctors who are taking care of them. Any 13-year- 
old here (in the U.S.) would be frightened to death,’”’ 
Dr. Styka says. 

That attitude continued after surgery, he adds. 
‘These people, after surgery, require maybe one dose of 
pain medication. Yet these are major surgeries, for club 
foot or a vaginal hysterectomy. They perceive the pain 
differently—‘now I’m better,’ rather than ‘look how bad 
I feel’.”” 

That resiliency is important, since the small hospital 
has few beds. Most patients slept in hammocks, and few 
stayed longer than overnight. 

Although the operating facilities were more modern 
than expected, the American surgical team faced many 
difficulties with the 15-year-old equipment, limited 
supplies and lack of diagnostic tests. 

“My clinical acumen became very sharp,”’ Dr. Styka 
says. ““There was no electrocardiogram test, none of our 
ordinary labs (tests). You have to develop a clinical sense 
(of the patient’s condition) very quickly, and that’s all you 
have to rely on.’’ 

The Department of Anesthesiology contributed about 
$5,000 in equipment and medications as well as paying 
for Dr. Styka’s trip, and other institutions and organiza- 
tions similarly donate materials through Esperanca. 
However, critical shortages of intravenous antibiotics and 
other drugs mean that some patients just cannot be 
helped. 

‘“‘To make that kind of decision (not to treat)—it’s 
terrible, You just don’t have to face that predicament in 


(see ‘Brazilian Jungle’ on next page) 
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As chairman of the Benjamin Rush Society, it was my 
pleasure to host the first annual meeting of the Benjamin 
Rush Society on September 21 at the Medical Center (see 
story on page 8). Since then, five alumni have joined the 
ranks of the Benjamin Rush Society. 

We welcome Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. ’79, and his 
wife, Elise, M.D. ’81, Steven Gitelis, M.D. ’75, Jack 
Hoekzema, M.D. ’34, Joseph H. Schiff, M.D. ’37, and 
Ellen C. Smith, M.D. ’75. Two members, I’m sorry to 
report, have recently passed away: Lois Dixon Greene, 
M.D. ’26, and Frank E. Trobaugh, Jr., M.D. As of 

January 31, our membership stands at 115. 


The society has responded admirably to Dean Henry 
P. Russe’s request for funds to support faculty devel- 
opment. As of January 31, unrestricted giving totaled 
$128,000. In addition, nine Benjamin Rush Society mem- 
bers contributed $35,000 to support student loan and 
scholarship funds. This represents a solid increase over 
the same period last year. My personal thanks for your 
generosity and loyalty. 


As we plan for the second meeting of the Benjamin 
Rush Society on June 6 (scheduled in conjunction with 
Alumni Weekend 1985), our goals are constant: additional 
membership and increased support. 


Dean (continued from page 3) 


um in mid-November featuring some of the major figures 
in bone marrow transplantation. Rush also hosted a 
popular conference here on campus, celebrating the 
thirtieth anniversary of our Section of Medical Oncology 
and the eightieth birthday of Samuel G. Taylor III, M.D. 
Sam, who is founder of the section, member of the Class 
of 1932 and Class Agent, has recently been selected to 
receive the 1985 Distinguished Alumnus Award, to be 
presented by the Alumni Association of Rush Medical 
College in June (see story on page 4). Bravo, Sam. The 
First International Conference on Multiple Personality/ 
Dissociative States, attended by more than 400 
participants from around the world, was another Rush- 
sponsored standing-room-only success. We continue to 
make our mark on the medical universe. . . 


Benjamin Rush Society Update 
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Brazilian Jungle (continued from page 22) 


practice here, and certainly not in a residency program,”’ 
Dr. Styka says. ‘You just have to send them back into 
the jungle and hope they do well.’’ 

Yet the people are unfailingly grateful for anything 
the doctors do for them. ‘’I came back with incredibly 
warm feelings for these people. Everyone was always 
thanking you,” he recalls. 

Those fond memories and ‘‘the haunting realities’ 
of medical care in the Brazilian jungle made Drs. Styka 
and Gates resolve to return to Santarem in early 1986. 
Says Dr. Styka: ‘The whole experience gives you feelings 
you will never forget.’’ 


Left—Smiling faces get together for a group photo. Dr. 
Styka is seated second from the left and Dr. Gates, third. 


It has been most gratifying for me to watch the steady 
growth of the society since its inception in 1969 with the 
reactivation of Rush Medical College. Since that time, 
unrestricted discretionary support through the Benjamin 
Rush Society has provided Rush Medical College a strong 
philanthropic base. This has allowed the college to pursue 
its primary goal of providing exceptional medical educa- 
tion, thereby ensuring Rush’s proper place at the top of 
the academic ranks. 

It is my sincere belief that all our graduates share in 
this goal. I encourage all alumni who have not yet joined 
the Benjamin Rush Society, which represents the philan- 
thropic leadership of the Alumni Association of Rush 
Medical College, totake a moment and consider investing 
in the future of our faculty and students. Alumni qualify 
for general membership through an annual unrestricted 
gift or pledge of $1,500. As chairman, I urge your consid- 
eration and generous support of our alma mater through 
membership in the Benjamin Rush Society. A business 
reply envelope is enclosed in this issue of the Record for 
your convenience. 

I look forward to our June meeting with great antici- 
pation. What a pleasure it would be to announce addi- 
tional names for the society’s roster at that time! 


Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ’40 
Chairman, The Benjamin Rush Society 


At the annual meeting of the Trustees on November 
14, two new chairs in the Department of Anesthesiology 
were announced honoring William Gottschalk, M.D., 
associate chairman of the department, who died suddenly 
on October 22, 1984, and Max S. Sadove, M.D., former 
chairman of anesthesiology (1971-1979), now retired but 
still maintaining a vigorous research and patient practice. 
Many of you know that Dr. Sadove’s living legacy 
extends to his two sons: Alan, former resident in the 
surgery department, and Richard, who graduated from 
Rush Medical College in 1978 and is specializing in plastic 
surgery. 

I look forward to seeing a strong contingent of Rush 
alumni back on campus for Alumni Weekend 1985 and 
extend my personal appreciation for your ongoing 
support of the College and its educational mission. 


Establish Gottschalk, Sadove Professorships in Anesthesiology 


Two endowed chairs honoring past leadership in the 
Department of Anesthesiology were announced at the 
annual meeting of the Medical Center Board of Trustees 
by Leo M. Henikoff, M.D., president of Rush-Presbyte- 
rian-St. Luke’s. 

The newly named chairs honor William Gottschalk, 
M.D., associate chairman 
of the department of anes- 
thesiology, who died Octo- 
ber 22, 1984, and Max S. 
Sadove, M.D., who served 
as chairman of the department from 1971 to 1979. There 
are now 32 endowed professorships in Rush University. 

The endowment for each was contributed by family, 
friends, patients and colleagues. Named professorships 
require an assurance of $1 million in endowment. 

Dr. Sadove, now emeritus, brought the department 
to international stature during his administration and 
remains active in research in the field. He was described 
by Dr. Henikoff as ‘‘a Renaissance man because of his 
mind, the depth of his compassion and the enthusiasm 
of his imagination.’’ Dr. Sadove served as chairman of 
the department of anesthesiology at the University of 
Illinois for 21 years before coming to Rush in 1971 as 
chairman. 

‘He was a national figure in his field and brought 
that distinction to us,’’ Dr. Henikoff said. ‘“He gave of 
himself unstintingly. He set up a program of scientific 
inquiry into the relief of pain. In publications and presen- 
tations, he taught and inspired.’”’ 

Dr. Sadove has two sons who are also physicians. 
Richard, a Rush graduate from the Class of ’78 is now 
specializing in plastic surgery. Alan, a surgeon, served 
on the House Staff at the Medical Center from 1974-’79. 

Dr. Gottschalk, an internationally recognized author- 
ity in both anesthesiology and gynecology, was born in 
Belgium. He joined the Medical Center in 1975, holding 
professorships in two departments in Rush Medical Col- 
lege and another in the College of Nursing. 

Dr. Henikoff said that ‘‘It is the wish of the depart- 
ment’s staff and faculty and it is the wish of his family’’ 
that a chair be named in memory of Dr. Gottschalk. The 
family of Dr. Gottschalk has committed the funds that 
complete the requirements for the William Gottschalk, 
M.D., Professorship in- Anesthesiology. 

At the February meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
Dr. Henikoff announced the appointment of Anthony D. 
Ivankovich, M.D., as the Gottschalk Professor. 

Dr. Ivankovich is professor and chairman of anes- 
thesiology at the Medical Center and directs patient care 
efforts as well as research and training programs in the 
department. He was appointed chairman in 1980, and as 
chairman, is also director of the Rush Pain Center. 

Prior to joining the Medical Center staff, Dr. Ivanko- 
vich was chairman of the anesthesiology department at 
Illinois Masonic Medical Center. He was born in Yugo- 
slavia and received his M.D. degree from the University 
of Zagreb Medical School. Following a residency in 
internal medicine in West Germany, Dr. Ivankovich came 
to the United States and completed his anesthesiology 


Medical Center News 


residency at The University of Chicago Hospitals and 
Clinics in 1968. 

Dr. Ivankovich has been affiliated with Michael Reese 
Medical Center and the Shriner’s Hospital for Crippled 
Children, and has held faculty appointments at The 
University of Chicago, Pritzker School of Medicine; Loy- 
ola University, Stritch 
School of Medicine; the 
University of Illinois, Abra- 
ham Lincoln School of 
Medicine; and the Cook 
County Postgraduate School of Medicine. A past presi- 
dent of the Illinois Society of Anesthesiologists, he is the 
author of two books on anesthesiology and more than 
70 scientific papers. Neurosurgical and cardiovascular 
anesthesia are among his research interests, as well as 
pain treatment and the development of artificial red blood 
cells. 


In Brief... 


¢ Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s is the first Chicago- 
area institution to receive approval from the Illinois 
Health Facilities Planning Board to purchase an Extracor- 
poreal Shock-Wave Lithotriptor (ESWL). During the pro- 
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An artist’s rendition of the lithotripsy procedure. 


cedure, the patient is sedated and immersed in water 
while sound waves are directed at kidney stones, crumb- 


(see ‘In Brief’ on next page) 
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It’s a Girl! 


The first baby in Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
in vitro fertilization program was born March 14 to 
Brenda and John Autrey, of Bolingbrook, Illinois. 
Little Tiffany Lynn, delivered by Cesarean section, 
weighed 8 pounds, 1342 ounces. 


In vitro fertilization is the topic of this year’s 
Alumni Reunion Weekend minicourse, which will 
be presented, for CME credit, by W. Paul Dmowski, 
M.D., Ph.D., program director. 


In Brief. . . (continued from page 24) 


ling them into pieces small enough to be excreted in urine. 
As many as 80 to 90 percent of all patients needing kidney 
stone removal may be candidates for the lithotriptor, 
which reduces hospital stays by a week or more. The 
ESWL will be installed at the Medical Center by the end 
of 1985. 

¢ In fulfilling its commitment to serve 1.5 million 
people in northern Illinois, the Rush System for Health 
is expanding to offer a number of medical care services 
to employers for their employees through Diversified 
Health Services, a new, not-for-profit resource of Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s. DHS includes the Corporate 
Health Center, located in One Financial Place, one of 
Chicago’s newest office towers, and several occupational 
health centers located throughout the city and its suburbs. 

¢ The Pigmented Lesion Center, one of the first of 
its kind in the Midwest, opened February 1 at the Medical 
Center. A team of oncologists, dermatologists, plastic 
surgeons, general surgeons and pathologists evaluate and 
monitor skin discolorations which precede or indicate 
melanoma, the most fatal type of skin cancer. Photo- 
graphic records, regular follow-up appointments and 
patient education help the team of specialists diagnose 
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melanomas in the early, curable stage. The center will also 
serve as a research base and will teach health care profes- 
sionals to recognize melanomas and suspicious lesions. 

¢ Physicians, perhaps more than any other group, 
recognize the devastating worldwide effects of nuclear 
war and, therefore, have a special responsibility to urge 
their governments to stop the nuclear arms race, said a 
team of Soviet and American physicians who visited the 
Medical Center, February 11 and 12, as part of a 10-day 
national tour. Spokesmen for the International Physicians 
for Prevention of Nuclear War, Inc., included Evgueni 
Chazov, M.D., director-general of the USSR Academy of 
Medical Sciences, and Bernard Lown, M.D., professor of 
cardiology at the Harvard University School of Public 
Health. 

e More than 400 psychiatrists, psychologists, social 
workers and other health professionals met September 
21 and 22 in Chicago for the First International Conference 
on Multiple Personality/Dissociative States. The Medical 
Center’s Department of Psychiatry and the American 
Society of Clinical Hypnosis co-sponsored the event, 
which focused on multiple personality disorders, psycho- 
genic amnesia, psychogenic fugue, and post-traumatic 
stress syndrome. The international faculty of 75 speakers 
included Cornelia Wilbur, M.D., renowned therapist for 
“Sybil” and a pioneer in the treatment of patients with 
multiple personality disorders. 

The Medical Center has also established a Dissocia- 
tive Disorders Program with an emphasis on expanding 
current knowledge of the causes, manifestations and 
treatment of dissociative disorders. Up to 12 patients at 
a time can be cared for in the program, which is the only 
one of its kind in the country, according to Bennett G. 
Braun, M.D., director. 

e The Department of Therapeutic Radiology has 
dedicated a new hyperthermia unit. Under this method 
of cancer treatment, tumorous tissue is heated to 43 
degrees Celcius or higher while surrounding normal 
tissue is heated at lower temperatures. Candidates for 
hyperthermia are patients who have already undergone 
surgery, radiation therapy and chemotherapy. To date, 
the unit shows an overall 40 percent complete response 
rate (no gross tumors appearing in the treated area for 
at least three months). 

¢ The Medical Center’s Section of Medical Oncology 
provided leadership to the Illinois Cancer Council in the 
NCI Biological Response Modified Program Master 
Agreement competition, enabling the council to win two 
of five awards. The awards will bring more than $125,000 
to Rush Medical College and the oncology section over 
the next 12-15 months for cancer research studies with 
Interleukin-2. 

¢ More than 250 representatives of high technology 
and biotechnology firms and university and medical 
researchers took part in a January 15 presentation on the 
Chicago Technology Park. Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
and the University of Illinois have formed a joint venture 
not-for-profit corporation to operate the park, which was 
established last year to encourage the development and 
expansion of high technology and biotechnology in the 
Chicago area. A focal point of the park will be the 
three-story ‘‘incubator’’ facility where new ideas will be 
“hatched”’ and funneled into commercial markets. 


Class Notes 


1924 


Arthur J. Atkinson is still seeing patients in his office at 
the Prudential Plaza in Chicago. He’s published a number 
of scientific articles and is especially proud of his son who 
is professor of clinical pharmacology at Northwestern 
University Medical School. 


1925 


Mayo M. Anderson is retired from the practice of internal 
medicine. After several years of world traveling, he and 
his wife are comfortable and content at home in Evanston. 
Healthy and active, he enjoys nature walks and wood 
carving. 


Paul M. Ellwood retired from full-time general practice 
in 1973, but then began part time at West Oakland Health 
Center in Oakland, California, where he worked until 
three years ago. Prior to that, he was director of the Arth- 
ritis and Rheumatism Foundation and president of the 
Academy of General Practice. He’s received many honors 
in recognition of his medical and civic activities. His son, 
Paul Jr., is an expert in medical economics who is nation- 
ally recognized for coining the term HMO - health mainte- 
nance organization. 


Americo C. Serra returned to Puerto Rico after medical 
school. He served an internship and residency at the 
Presbyterian Hospital in San Juan, Puerto Rico, and, for 
the next 40 years, worked for the Puerto Rican govern- 
ment. The last 10 of those years were spent in the organi- 
zation and opening of the Ponce District Hospital (a 
500-bed general hospital, the largest and most modern 
on the island at that time). He was the hospital’s first 
medical director and director of medical education. Upon 
retirement in 1977, he was honored by the institution with 
a ‘‘magisterial’’ lecture in medical education in his name, 
to be delivered yearly. He and his wife, Angelica, have 
two sons; one a lawyer and the other a physician. Ameri- 
co’s hobby is listening to classical and operatic music. Of 
his years at Rush he writes, “I am and will always be very 
proud of being an alumnus.” 


1926 


Angus C. McDonald retired as a general surgeon in 
September of 1968. He lives in Downey, California, and 
is ‘‘still healthy!’’ 


1927 


Jessie M. Bierman received a 1984 Professional Achieve- 
ment Citation from The University of Chicago Alumni 
Association. She has focused on maternal and child 
health care throughout her career, serving as chief of 
maternal and child health in the World Health Organiza- 
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tion, director of Crippled Children’s Services in California 
and director of maternal and child health with the Mon- 
tana State Board of Health. Her many publications in- 
clude the influences of family stability, education stimu- 
lation and emotional support on child health develop- 
ment. Jessie was professor of maternal and child health 
at the University of California at Berkeley and has 
received honorary degrees from both the University of 
California and the University of Montana. She is also a 
recipient of the American Public Health Association’s 
Martha Eliot Award. 


1929 


Mildred E. Nordlund retired in 1976 and has moved to 
Santa Barbara, California. In December, 1983, she had 
five-way bypass surgery. ‘Thank God,”’ she writes, “’for 
health and strength to enjoy life.’’ 


1934 


Most of the following notes have been condensed from infor- 
mation submitted for the Class of ’34 Memory Book, compiled 
last spring for the 50-year reunion. 


John L. Anderson lives in Palo Alto, California where, 
since retirement, he golfs, goes fishing and gardens. 


David H. Appelman was an attending in medicine at 
Brookdale Hospital and director of medicine at Kings- 
brook Jewish Medical Center, Brooklyn, New York, until 
1973. He’s been practicing internal medicine, with a 
special interest in cardiology and diabetes, in Sunrise, 
Florida, since then. David is a member of the AMA, the 
Broward City Medical Society, an associate member of 
the Kansas City Medical Society, the ADA, and the New 
York Diabetes Association. He and his wife, Shirley, have 
two children, Robert, a radiologist in Hollywood, Florida; 
and Eleanore, married with two children. Golf and poker 
provide his spare time amusement. 


Samuel S. Blankstein, who has been practicing 
ophthalmology in Milwaukee since 1938, is the former 
head of ophthalmology at Mount Sinai Medical Center 
and Milwaukee Children’s Hospital. Board certified in 
1942, he’s a clinical professor in ophthalmology at the 
Medical College of Wisconsin, a fellow of the American 
Academy of Ophthalmology, a former president of the 
Milwaukee Ophthalmology Society and Section of Oph- 
thalmology, and a member of the State Medical Society 
of Wisconsin. Samuel won first place for his written 
examination for internship at Cook County Hospital, 
1933-34. Collecting early American art and Chinese export 
(trade) porcelain are among his interests. 


Bernard M. Blum received his master’s of public health, 
magna cum laude, from the Harvard School of Public 
Health. He’s held several administrative positions with 


the New York State Department of Health, and also 
served with the New York City Department of Public 
Health as chief administrative officer for all localized 
health services for a population of 750,000. He was the 
U.S. Army’s chief health officer in Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
and chairman of the health division of the Health and 
Welfare Council of Philadelphia and vicinity. Bernard is 
board certified in preventive medicine/public health and 
in psychiatry/neurology. He’s a fellow of the American 
Public Health Association and member of the Royal Soci- 
ety of Health, London. He served four years as chairman 
of the Utilization Review Committee at the Philadelphia 
Psychiatric Center and as president of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Preventive Medicine. Author of numerous 
articles in the American Journal of Public Health, Philadelphia 
Medicine, and other journals, he still finds time for music, 
theater and travel. 


Edward (Red) G. Bourns claims a cash income of $1,850 
for his first year in practice. ‘’Started as a general practi- 
tioner working part time in an orthopedic clinic three days 
a week, two to five, for 50 bucks a month, then started 
doing anesthesia. Did at least 50 spine fusion anesthesias 
in prone position with open drop ether—no endo tubes 
yet. Toured England, France, Belgium and Germany 
courtesy of Uncle Sam.”’ Red practiced in Westfield, New 
Jersey, until 1975, and then moved to Rossmoor Retire- 
ment Community in Jamesburg where he lives now. He 
was active in the Y.M.C.A. for 30 years. Red married Fran 
in 1932 and together they had four children; one surgeon, 
one occupational therapist, one teacher and one great 
housewife. They like their present community very much 
and Red was very active in it until a ‘total hip times three 
(same side—no goofs!)’’ and two new knee joints slowed 
him down. He’s also been active in county and state 
medical societies. ‘‘Golf, photography (over and under 
water), scuba and snorkeling, woodworking, reading, 
spectator sports, CME credits (!), and some local good 
works’’ keep him busy. 


Thomas P. Butcher was a fellow in surgery at Lahey 
Clinic, Boston (1941-42), a surgeon in training and later 
chief of surgery of the U.S. Air Force Regional Hospital, 
Chanute Field, Illinois (1942-46). In 1946 he went into 
private general surgery practice in Emporia, Kansas, and 
became board certified the following year. During the 
‘50s, he was a surgical consultant to the U.S. Army Hos- 
pital, Fort Riley, Kansas, and a lecturer in surgery for the 
University of Kansas Medical School circuit course. He 
was president of the Kansas Medical Society (1958-59); 
president, Kansas Chapter of the American College of 
Surgeons; president and chairman of the Endowment 
Board of Emporia State University; and governor for 
Kansas, American College of Surgeons (1961-70). He has 
been a fellow of the American College of Surgeons since 
1941. He lists his hobbies as scientific literature, philoso- 
phy, the Flint Hills and the Rocky Mountains. 


George D. Cannon, of New York City, has retired from 
diagnostic radiology. In 1982, he received an alumni 
citation from The University of Chicago. 
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Renald P. Ching, semi-retired in ophthalmology, has 
been living in Hong Kong for the past 40 years. He con- 
tinues his interest in using acupuncture to treat ‘‘incur- 
able’’ retinal diseases and mentions the violin as his 
hobby. 


Hyman Copleman has been medical director, Eastern 
Service Dressing Plant, Johnson and Johnson, since 1935 
and is still physician and sports medicine doctor for all 
athletic teams at Rutgers University. He enjoys travel, golf 
and photography. When he graduated from Rush, 
Hyman entered private practice in New Brunswick, New 
Jersey (1934-1942). As battalion surgeon in World War II, 
he received the Silver and Bronze Stars and the Purple 
Heart, all with clusters, as well as the Legion of Merit. 
His practice has been limited to general surgery and 
sports medicine since 1947. He was elected a fellow of 
the American College of Surgeons (1950) and the Inter- 
aticional College of Surgeons (1971). He was appointed 
clinical associate professor of surgery at Rutgers Medical 
School in 1970. He’s the recipient of the 1983 Torch of 
Liberty Award by the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
B’rith and is active in United Jewish Appeal and Israel 
Bonds. He is now serving on the governor’s council for 
physical fitness and sports medicine in the state of New 
Jersey. 


Elizabeth S. Ellis, retired from psychiatry, lives in Alex- 
andria, Virginia, where she now likes to read, play 
scrabble and watch PBS programs on TV. Elizabeth 
shared some memories with us: ‘’Before I studied 
medicine, first at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
and then at Rush, I had a job I enjoyed, working in New 
York City for an agency that placed children for adop- 
tion.’ Elizabeth visited the homes of prospective foster 
parents and made notes on the home, father’s occupa- 
tion, and later interviewed the pastor of the family’s 
church and references from their communities. She 
would then return to her office and dictate her findings 
to a stenographer (later on discs). Briefly summarizing 
her career, she writes, ‘‘I was in private general practice 
with the late Dr. Mary B. Carr, of Jersey City, New Jersey 
(1936-37). Joined an agency, got a job at the Allentown 
State Hospital, Pennsylvania, from 1937-1946, and then 
transferred to the VA hospital in Perry Point, Maryland.”’ 


Robert D. Fairchild entered a rotating internship at 
Detroit Receiving Hospital upon graduation from Rush. 
After a year’s internship, he became a resident in ortho- 
pedic surgery there. In October, 1935, Robert became a 
fellow in general surgery at the Mayo Foundation and 
remained in Rochester, Minnesota, until October, 1939. 
While there, he earned a Master of Science Degree in 
surgery from the University of Minnesota. In 1939, he 
opened a general surgery practice in Syracuse, New York. 
He holds the title of emeritus clinical professor of surgery 
at the State University of New York Upstate Medical 
Center. In addition, he has been on staff at the university 
hospital and the three community hospitals in Syracuse, 
served as chairman of the board of the local Blue Shield 
and as a board member of the local Blue Cross, and 
participated in health planning for the county. At age 65, 
he decided he would no longer practice operative surgery 


and became a medical administrator in utilization review 
for a community hospital and two nursing home facilities. 
He writes that he is interested in Rush Medical College’s 
progress: “I am so pleased that Rush has now become 
a full-fledged medical school with an outstanding educa- 
tional, research and service program.”’ 


Albert A. Frank, semi-retired from pediatrics, lives in 
Malden, Massachusetts. He is emeritus chief of pediatrics 
at Malden Hospital and emeritus senior associate physi- 
cian of medicine at Children’s Hospital Medical Center, 
Boston. With wife Bernice, he has one son, Robert, one 
daughter, Hannah, and one granddaughter, Miriam. He 
likes to read, walk and golf. 


Stanton A. Friedberg reminisces about the Medical 
Center’s past. ‘The impact of the Rush demise in 1942 
was blunted by the onset of World War II. After returning 
from a South Pacific exposure (non-Michener type), we 
found the trustees of Presbyterian Hospital interested in 
restructuring that institution in order to perpetuate the 
Rush tradition, this time in affiliation with the University 
of Illinois. The union of Presbyterian and St. Luke’s 
hospitals in 1956 marked the emergence of James A. 
Campbell, M.D., .. soon thereafter was born the idea 
for a revival of Rush Medical College and subsequently 
came the establishment of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center.’’ He notes that as the 150th anniversary 
of Rush’s charter approaches in 1987, we cannot ignore 
the formidable economic problems now confronting 
medical education and the nation’s health. ‘Those of us 
on the sidelines after a lifetime of fulfilling medical effort 
will observe with objectivity and interest, but with full 
confidence, that Rush will continue in its traditional 
leadership role.’’ Now semi-retired from otolaryngology, 
Stan is also interested in old medical books, forestry in 
southern Wisconsin and music. 


Mary C. Gatewood has been married since 1939 to Marion 
G. Fisher, M.D., of Western Reserve College of Medicine. 
They have two daughters and live in Oberlin, Ohio, 
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A Look at the Past and... 


Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. 34, chair- 
man of the Alumni Association Library Com- 
mittee, explained the history of Rush Medical 
College to orthopedic surgeons in the North 
American Traveling Fellowship program and 
showed them the collection in the Rare Books 
Room of the Rush University Library. Steven 
Gitelis, M.D. ’75 (standing, right), newly 
appointed director of the Section of Ortho- 
pedic Oncology at Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s who was himself a fellow last year, 
coordinated the visit to the Medical Center. 


where Mary, now retired, pursues her many hobbies, 
‘mostly nonmedical.’’ 


Maurice J. Golden established a multispecialty group 
practice in suburban Chicago 28 years ago. That group 
is still growing. Maurice has an active gyne practice— 
office and surgical; he stopped obstetrics three years ago. 
He’s ‘‘emeritus in all medical societies’’ and got his 50- 
year plaque and pin from the Illinois Medical Society this 
past April. His interests include stamps and porcelains. 


Max D. Goldman was in general practice from 1934-1956 
and then went into proctology until May, 1971, when he 
retired. He lives in Hollywood, Florida, where he likes 
to take long (6% miles) walks daily. 


Milton Goldman, semi-retired in dermatology, writes: 
‘In my clinical work I have always attempted to look 
beyond the skin and into the patients: their heredity, their 
environment, their lifestyle, and their chemical metabo- 
lism, in addition to the physical findings. My dermatol- 
ogical patients are routinely given a gown and instructed 
to disrobe for a complete dermatological exam even 
though the entering complaint was hand eruption. On 
subsequent visits, it is desirable to learn as much as 
possible about the patient and his or her lifestyle. Thus 
one can pursue therapy most intelligently.’’ His research 
interests have included edema as an etiological factor in 
dermatoses and uric acid in the etiology of psoriasis. 
Poetry, photography, real estate and nature study occupy 
his free time. 


Vida Hildreth Gordon received an M.P.H. from Johns 
Hopkins University in 1941. In 1933-35, she interned at 
Chicago Municipal Contagious Disease Hospital and at 
Los Angeles County Hospital in California. She served 
a pediatric residency at the University Hospital, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, and was a research fellow in immunol- 
ogy at Children’s Hospital of Pittsburgh. She is certified 
by the American Board of Pediatric Allergy (1946), the 
Subspecialty Board of Pediatric Allergy (1960) and the 
American Board of Allergy and Immunology (1982). In 


1981 she was named “Arkansas Pediatrician.’’ She is the 
author of 28 publications and a member of a number of 
professional societies; she was instrumental in organizing 
both the Arkansas Chapter of the American Academy of 
Pediatrics and the Arkansas Allergy Society. Vida is now 
professor emeritus of pediatrics and associate professor, 
microbiology, at the University of Arkansas School of 
Medicine, where she had served as director of the 
Allergy-Immunology Training Program from 1964-1975. 
Prior to that, she worked in public health in Michigan and 
as director of the Arkansas Crippled Children’s Division, 
1943-45. She is now an allergy consultant in the general 
pediatric clinic at the Children’s Care Center of Arkansas 
Children’s Hospital. Her list of hobbies includes travel, 
learning Spanish, sewing, part-time medical teaching, 
and Arkansas Medical Review Board for the next three 
years. 


George F. Gsell is now retired from ophthalmology and 
free to pursue reading and golf. His work in general 
ophthalmology extended from 1935-80. He was in the 
U.S. Air Corps from 1942-46; a founding partner of the 
Wichita Clinic in 1948; president of the Sedgwick County 
Medical Society, 1962; and president of the Kansas Medi- 
cal Society, 1967-68. He also represented Kansas to the 
AMA as a delegate from 1952-68. 


Richard E. Heller, prior to World War II, taught surgery 
and surgical anatomy at Northwestern University Medical 
School and worked in surgical clinics at Northwestern 
and at Michael Reese Hospital. At the same time he was 
also involved in research at both places. During the war 
he was assistant chief and then chief of an evacuation 
hospital and saw duty in North Africa, Sicily and Italy. 
Afterwards he became a senior attending surgeon at 
Northwestern Memorial Hospital where he was active in 
the care of trauma cases; he was also an associate attend- 
ing surgeon at County and a consulting surgeon at Hines 
V.A. Hospital. In 1972, he had a coronary while in 


.. With Anticipation 
of the Future 


One hundred twenty first-year students 
were welcomed into the medical profession 
during the traditional white coat ceremony 
in September. Leo M. Henikoff, M.D., presi- 
dent of the Medical Center, and Henry P. 
Russe, M.D., dean of Rush Medical College, 
who together did the honors, are pictured 
here with William Janazin. 
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London and, in 1979, had bypass surgery at Rush-Presby- 
terian-St. Luke’s. Dick retired from active practice in 1976 
but still teaches anatomy at Northwestern and has also 
been involved in several basic science research problems. 
‘“Medical education continues to be my major interest,’’ 
he says. ‘It keeps me alert, involved and useful.’” He and 
his wife, Ruth Moss Heller, (whom he courted during the 
years at Rush), have one child, Richard Moss Heller, who 
is chief of pediatric radiology at Vanderbilt University 
Medical School. ‘’There are two grandchildren who are 
a great joy.”’ 


Jack Hoekzema, of Bellflower, California, is still active 
in family practice, as he has been for the past 48 years. 
“Delivered over 3,000 babies and also involved in office 
medicine, hospital medicine and hospital and office 
surgery.’’ With wife, Anne, he has three sons: Allan, in 
orthopedics in Grand Rapids, Michigan; Curtis, artist and 
art teacher, Venice, California; and Loren (Ph.D), Prince- 
ton University Press. Jack likes to spend his:spare time 
gardening California flowers. 


William J. Holmes is retired from ophthalmology, having 
been involved in .’’prevention of blindness around the 
world.’’ He now swims and travels. 


Helen Holt is retired from ophthalmology and now 
enjoys “‘my home with the many pleasures it brings, 
flower gardens, sewing and piano.’’ After graduation 
from Rush, she spent 18 months at Cook County Hospital 
as the only woman intern during that period. After post- 
graduate work in ophthalmology under Dr. Stanford 
Gifford at Northwestern Medical School, she began 
private practice in Chicago and Highland Park in 1936, 
retiring in 1977. ‘Throughout these many years I was on 
the staff of the department at Northwestern, attending 
in the clinic, teaching and aiding in the training of resi- 
dents.’’ (Editor’s note: Helen will also be retiring from 


the Alumni Association’s Executive Council in June after 
many years of exemplary service and leadership. She will 
be missed.) 


Francis W. Huston interned at the lowa Methodist Hos- 
pital, Des Moines, and, in the past 494 years, has been 
active in family practice in Winchester, Kansas, where he 
is affiliated with the Jefferson County Memorial Hospital. 
He and his wife, Zetta, have seven children, all college 
graduates including, in the field of medicine, an ortho- 
pedist, a registered nurse and an occupational therapist. 
Besides his still-active practice, his interests are farming 
and family. 


Milton M. Kardon is still active in occupational medicine. 
He was in general practice (1936-42) and then worked in 
the U.S. Public Health Service Quarantine Division until 
1947. That year he went into private practice (compensa- 
tion medicine) until 1971, when he returned to the 
USPHS (occupational medicine). He likes to fish, swim 
and spend time with his wife, children and grandchil- 
dren. 


Abraham R. Koransky is semi-retired from dermatology 
and lives in Morton Grove, Illinois. His residency in 
dermatology was from 1941-42, and for the next three 
years he served as a captain in the U.S. Army Medical 
Corps. Abraham has been practicing in Chicago since 
1946. 


John L. Lindquist, retired from general surgery, lives in 
Sunnyvale, California, where he reads and studiesforeign 
languages, classical music and opera. 


Loyd J. McCormick is semi-retired from general practice 
and emergency room medicine. He was in the Medical 
Corps during World War II, Europe Third U.S. Army 
(1942-45). ‘‘Tried retirement in 1974, but didn’t like it,’’ 
he writes. ‘‘I had an opportunity to do emergency medi- 
cine at a local hospital, and it has been very enjoyable.”’ 
He lives in Moline, Illinois, where he likes to read and 
fish in his off hours. 


Alton J. Merrick interned at Kansas City General Hospital 
from 1933-34 and was in the U.S. Army Medical Corps, 
Field Artillery Battalion, from 1941-45. He practiced inter- 
nal medicine in Fremont, Nebraska, until he retired in 
1979. He writes, ‘Most notable accomplishment: produc- 
tion partner in creation of two physician sons—a great 
improvement on the original—Dr. David K. Merrick, 
Boise, Idaho, and Dr. Thomas A. Merrick, Denver, Colo- 
rado.’’ Reading and spectator sports are among his 
hobbies. 


James W. Merricks, Jr., was in private practice in urology, 
mostly in group and also taught at both Rush and the 
University of Illinois. He served as the head of urology 
at Highland Park Hospital from 1970-82, and as secretary- 
treasurer and president of the Alumni Association of 
Rush Medical College (1960-70). Jimmy founded Medi- 
cal Cinema, and is the CEO of MERRI-MED CINE Pro- 
ductions, which has produced more than a dozen uro- 
logic and surgical movies. Several have won significant 
awards, including a gold medal at the Brussels (Belgium) 
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1958 World’s Fair for the research and clinical film on the 
ileo-cecal continent substitute urinary bladder. Most of 
these films were distributed through the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons Film Library. James has been involved 
in research on endoscopic visualization and drainage of 
the diseased seminal vesicle and studies in urinary diver- 
sion with the development of the continent ileo-cecal 
substitute bladder. Now retired, he enjoys photography, 
agronomy and stamp collecting. 


Ernest B. Miller completed his internship and residency 
in internal medicine at Henry Ford Hospital in Detroit 
and then moved to Manistee, Michigan, where he con- 
tinued to practice until retirement in 1970. He now spends 
nine months in Florida and three in Michigan. He has 
three children. One son is a board-certified internist and 
cardiologist; the other, a dental surgeon. His daughter 
taught children with learning disabilities and is now 
married to an electronic engineer. Ernest likes to golf, 
travel and play bridge. 


Edwin P. Neckermann writes, ‘I just did my job. I 
wouldn’t trade those experiences. There were ‘giants on 
the earth in those days’—Carlson, Luckhardt, Post, 
Woodyat, Kretschmer, Paul Canon, and so on, ad infini- 
tum.’’ Now retired, Edwin reads the classics, restores 
furniture and rebinds books in Elmhurst, Illinois. 


Kenneth R. Nelson, semi-retired from pathology/clinical 
pathology, lives in Washington, D.C., with his wife, 
Mary, R.N. (1932 graduate of Presbyterian Hospital 
School of Nursing). ‘‘I have had a splendid and greatly 
valued 50 years of practice and life with travels and 
endless memories. . .,’’ he writes. Parents of three and 
grandparents of four, Kenneth and Mary celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary November 12, 1983. He con- 
tinues CME and pursues music, travel and photography 
in his spare time. 


Bryce K. Ozanne interned at Washington Boulevard 
Hospital under Professor Ralph Waters. During World 
War II, he served as an anesthesiologist in the U.S. Army 
(attached to Tilton General Hospital at Fort Dix, 64th Field 
Hospital in France and Germany, and 50th General 
Hospital in France). He also taught and practiced for one 
year at the University of Utah, Salt Lake City. Semi- 
retired from his anesthesiology practice in Moline, Illinois, 
he sails, goes cross-country skiing and has fun using his 
personal computer. 


McKinnie L. Phelps was a resident in anesthesiology at 
Bellevue Hospital, New York City. He then practiced 
anesthesiology in New York for four years (1942-46) 
before moving to Denver, where he continued to practice 
until retirement in 1971. He now lives in Sun City, 
Arizona, spending his free time studying history, archeol- 
ogy and lapidary. 


Robert W. W. Phillips interned at Chicago’s Swedish 
Covenant Hospital and served a residency in obstetrics/ 
gynecology at Presbyterian Hospital before establishing 
his practice in Wheeling, West Virginia. He was also affil- 
iated with Ohio Valley Hospital, where he served on the 


surgical staff for 30 years. Retired in 1963, he moved to 
Florida seven years later, and his wife of 36 years, Marion 
Echles, died shortly thereafter. Robert married Elizabeth 
Snedeker Foraker in 1973. Over the years he’s enjoyed 
many sports, particularly golf—‘‘I’ve had a hole-in-one 
six times,’’ he writes. Active in the Masons, he has been 
a Jester and Shriner. He lives in an oceanfront condo- 
minium in Fort Lauderdale and enjoys golf, deer hunting 
and bridge. 


Margaret Posey is still active in family practice in Cincinna- 
ti, Ohio. Travel and stamps occupy some of her free time. 


Roger S. Thompson journeyed to Seattle for an internship 
at Swedish Hospital in 1933 and then trained for six 
months in x-ray therapy. ‘‘With school debts and a 
depression in full swing, refuge was found in the Army 
Medical Corps for three years.’’ After that, six months 
at the Coulee Dam Construction Hospital and a four- 
month ‘‘taste’’ of Alaska. Except for five years in the Air 
Force during World War II and two years during the 
Korean War, he’s remained in general practice in Seattle 
since 1938. He remained in the Air Force Reserve until 
retirement as a colonel in 1969. Ten years ago the local 
chamber of commerce honored him with the ‘100 Percent 
Award for Professional Achievement and Dedicated 
Humanitarian Service.’’ His practice is now limited to 
“medical aviation activities’’ and he has some time for 
traveling and reading. 


James W. Tobin went into practice in 1935 with his father, 
J. R. Tobin, Class of 1901. His brother, Paul Tobin, Class 
of ’35, joined him two years later. ‘‘The years before 
World War II were difficult as we did all kinds of things 
in general practice. The depression was still on, medical 
fees were low and collections were difficult.’’ He was able 
to get more training in general surgery and urology 
during 4% years in the U.S. Army and three years over- 
seas in India and China. He quit major surgery two years 
ago, “‘mostly because of excessive malpractice insurance 
fees,’ but is still practicing geriatrics in the same office 
he started in 40 years ago. Jim has also been a senior 
Federal Aviation Association medical examiner for the 
past 20 years. He celebrated his 43rd wedding anniver- 
sary with his wife, Margaret, last year. Golf and boating 
on Fox Lake in Illinois are his leisure activities. 


Craig C. Wales interned and was a resident in medicine 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. He’s been 
practicing internal medicine since then in Youngstown, 
Ohio, except for four years in the U.S. Army during 
World War II. One of his two sons is an attorney, the 
other, president of an industrial rubber distributing com- 
pany. He has six grandchildren. Boating, squash rac- 
quets, collecting knives and foreign travel occupy his time 
when he’s not practicing medicine. 


Oram C. Woolpert interned at Presbyterian Hospital and 
was a resident at Chicago Memorial Contagious Disease 
Hospital. He received a Ph.D. in microbiology from The 
University of Chicago and is professor emeritus in medi- 
cine and microbiology at Ohio State University. Active 
military duty (1942-46) included one year commanding 
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at First Service Command Laboratory, Boston, and three 
years directing research and development in biological 
warfare, Camp Detrick, Frederick, Maryland. He spent 
six years doing the same in Civil Service. Returning to 
Ohio State University in 1952, he assumed the position 
of executive director, OSU Foundation, until retirement 
in 1963. Thereafter, he engaged in consulting work for 
a few years. The author of a number of publications, he 
has been awarded the Benjamin Rush Society Prize and 
Medal, Ricketts Prize, Sigma XI and Alpha Omega Alpha 
membership, and the Legion of Merit. He was a colonel 
in the U.S. Medical Corps Reserve before transferring to 
the Navy and is now captain in the Navy Reserve Corps 
(retired). He likes gardening, golf, chess, reading and 
bridge. 


Charles R. Wylie was involved in public health activities 
until World War II, and then worked in venereal disease 
control in California and the Philippines. Thereafter, 
family practice in the West Los Angeles-Santa Monica 
area occupied his energies. He lives in Leisure Village, 
Camarillo, California, with his wife and enjoys garden- 
ing, fishing and motor home travel. 


Theodore N. Zekman interned at Michael Reese Hospital 
after six months with Dr. Joffe at Cook County Hospital. 
Encouraged by Dr. Harry Gradle, he went into ophthal- 
mology with residencies at Michael Reese and the Illinois 
Eye and Ear Infirmary. On completion, he joined Dr. 
Gradle in practice in Chicago until 1942 when he went 
into the U.S. Army for four years. On his return in 1946, 
he entered private practice in Chicago. He served as 
chairman of ophthalmology at Reese for two years and 
then as chairman of ophthalmology at County for 10. He 
became a widower in 1956 and brought up his two daugh- 


ters. He never remarried and still has an active practice. 


Hobbies include travel, art collecting and ‘‘enjoying the 
careers of my two daughters—investigative reporter and 
graphic designer.’’ 


1936 


Louis Belinson has lived in Largo, Florida, since 1973 and 
is ‘“busy, well and happy.’’ He is looking forward to the 
fiftieth class reunion in 1986 and hopes that many of his 
classmates will be there. His ‘‘busiest’’ activity is member- 
ship on the Human Rights Activity Committee of Florida, 
having been appointed by the governor. He’s also 
involved in a de-institutionalization project. 


1937 


Lewis Capland was recently named Practitioner of the 
Year by the Dermatology Foundation. Lewis is clinical 
professor of dermatology at the University of Miami 
School of Medicine and a consultant in dermatology at 
the Miami Veterans Administration Hospital. The Foun- 
dation cited him as ‘‘the compleat practitioner: a skilled, 
compassionate, practical physician; and a scholarly, 
honest, uncompromising volunteer teacher.’’ He was 
recognized as the ‘‘Outstanding Dermatologist of the 
Florida Society of Dermatology’’ in 1978 and has received 


a certificate of appreciation from the Veterans Adminis- 
tration for 30 years of service. 


Joseph H. Schiff had served as medical director of 
Chicago’s Elston Industrial Medical Centers, until this 
past summer when they became affiliated with Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s as occupational health centers 
under the Medical Center’s new Diversified Health Ser- 
vices program. 


1942 


Vera Morkovin is director of the Michigan State Univer- 
sity Clinical Center’s Minor Emergency Clinic. 


1973 


Ronald W. Quenzer is an assistant professor in the 
Division of Infectious Disease, Department of Medicine, 
University of New Mexico School of Medicine, as he 
prepares to become board certified in infectious disease; 
he is already board certified in internal medicine. After 
the one-year sabbatical he plans to return to his internal 
medicine practice in Pratt, Kansas. 


1974 


Most of the following notes have been condensed from informa- 
tion submitted for the Class of 74 Memory Book, compiled last 
spring for the 10-year reunion. 


Anne Salmon Barone, Ph.D., completed a two-year 
residency in emergency medicine at The University of 
Chicago Hospitals and Clinics in 1979. She was board 
certified in emergency medicine in 1982 and, the follow- 
ing year, became a fellow of the American College of 
Emergency Medicine. Anne is now chairman of the 
Department of Emergency Medicine at St. Agnes Hospital 
in Baltimore, Maryland. Prior to this appointment, she 
served as director of the emergency department and 
chairman of the division of emergency medicine at 
Chicago’s Resurrection Hospital. She married Gary L. 
Barone in 1983. 


Tina M. H. Blair is president of the Massachusetts 
Chapter of the American College of Emergency Physi- 
cians, as well as being the Emergency Medicine Board 
Examiner. She lives in Stoughton, Massachusetts. 


Willie C. Blair interned at Georgetown University and 
was a fellow at the Maryland Institute of Emergency 
Medical Systems in Baltimore, Maryland. He’s now 
director of the trauma center at Prince George’s General 
Hospital in Cheverly, Maryland. In November, a 
Washington Post feature story spotlighted Willie as chief 
of the Shock Trauma Advanced Treatment Team at Prince 
George’s. Willie’s daughter, Amelia, is 4. 
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John A. Campbell has been affiliated with the Marshfield 
Clinic in central Wisconsin since completing a pulmonary 
fellowship at Northwestern in 1979. 


Frank Capizzo has a solo practice in internal medicine 
and cardiology in Barrington, Rhode Island, and is chief 
internist at a private psychiatric hospital in Providence. 
He was recently elected vice president of the Bristol 
County Medical Association. Married, he lives in 
Barrington with his wife and two children. 


Myron S. Cohen completed residency at the University 
of Michigan and an infectious disease fellowship at Yale. 
In 1979, he and his wife, Gail Henderson (a sociologist), 
and their infant daughter went to the Peoples’ Republic 
of China for six months to help Yale establish exchange 
programs and grounds for joint research. These experi- 
ences culminated in a book, The Chinese Hospital, 
published by Yale University Press. Myron holds joint 
appointments in medicine and microbiology/immunology 
at the University of North Carolina. His research has 
focused on phagocytic cells, and has been both ‘‘excit- 
ing and productive.’’ Gail is also on the medical school 
faculty in the department of social and administrative 
medicine. They now have a second child, a son, ‘‘who 
is anxious to become a world traveler.’’ 


Donald J. Corey is an associate professor of medicine at 
the University of Pennsylvania. He divides his time 
between private practice and teaching house staff as 
director of the department of medicine’s ambulatory 
services at Presbyterian Hospital in Philadelphia. His 
outside interests include the theater, films and sailing. 


Craig Dean has been a physician/director of emergency 
medicine at The Medical Center of Lake County-Condell 
Memorial Hospital in Libertyville, Illinois, for the past 
eight years. ‘‘I’ve been privileged to serve as architect in 
planning and constructing a 10,000-square-foot emer- 
gency department on a beautifully landscaped hospital 
campus,”’ he writes. Avocations include endurance exer- 
cise, reading sports medicine journals and developing 
wellness resources in his community. Craig is a marathon 
runner, logging more than 24,000 miles since 1979. He 
has competed in more than 20 marathons internationally 
and is proud of his thirty-sixth place performance in 
America’s Marathon in 1979. He’s the author of numer- 
ous articles on sports medicine. ‘‘These interests in 
physical fitness, nutrition and sports medicine have had 
a very positive effect on my life and lifestyle. This, in turn, 
has helped provide a continuously revitalized enthusiasm 
for the spirit in which I practice medicine today. I feel 
fortunate to have graduated from Rush and even more 
fortunate to have had the opportunity to practice 
medicine and face its challenges in the 1980s.’’ 


Rudolph F. Dolezal was a general surgery resident at the 
University of Illinois at Chicago and then spent a year 
as an emegency room physician in South Haven, Michi- 
gan, before entering another residency, this time in 
otolaryngology, in Ann Arbor. From 1981 to 1982, he 
served as chief of the division of otolaryngology at the 
Great Lakes Naval Regional Medical Center before begin- 


ning yet another residency in plastic surgery—completed 
in 1984. 


Daniel A. Duran had two more children since gradua- 
tion, Ben, 7¥2and Meredith, 9 (daughter, Lisa, is 25 and 
son, Daniel Steven, 23). After completing an orthopedic 
surgery residency, he practiced privately in Florida for 
1% years and then moved to Louisville, Kentucky, where 
he is now chief of surgery at Humana Hospital South- 
west. 


David R. Everetts is living in Indianapolis where he has 
a private practice in obstetrics and gynecology. 


Scott Geller, after internship in San Francisco, practiced 
general medicine in Aspen, Colorado, for two years 
(when he wasn’t traveling in Europe or Nepal). ‘’Got 
somewhat bored with general practice and was lucky 
enough to land an ophthalmology residency in Detroit,’’ 
he writes. ‘Got married to a brilliant, beautiful and rich 
woman whom I made a house call on in Aspen. Since 
her family is from Detroit, we breezed through residency 
and fellowship in grand style. My personality has not 
changed at all (to the displeasure of many), but my taste 
is more extravagant and my vices more expensive (much 
more!).’’ He boasts one of the first office-based cataract 
surgery facilities in the country. 


Charles W. Graeber is assistant clinical professor at the 
University of Connecticut in Farmington. He’s in private 
practice in nephrology and hypertension, with an active 
clinical teaching service of residents, fellows and medical 
students. ‘‘Would be glad to have a Rush student for a 
month,’’ he adds. Charles and Diann, his wife, have two 
boys, Charlie, 14, and Matthew, 11. 


Richard W. Hart spent two years as a pediatric resident 
at Michigan State University Hospital in Lansing, and 
completed a chief residency in pediatrics at St. Francis 
Hospital in Peoria, Illinois. He then practiced general 
pediatrics for three years, while covering the neonatal 
intensive care unit, the pediatric intensive care unit and 
working in the Midwest St. Jude’s affiliate. Moving to 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, with his wife and family, he joined 
a group and now practices primary pediatric care. They 
have three children, Jennifer, 9; Cathy, 6; and Beth, 2. 
Richard is on the Executive Committee of the Minnesota 
American Academy of Pediatrics and also chairs the 
newborn committee. 


Marcel Heiferling lives in Los Angeles and is still unmar- 
ried. He’s been in private general practice all this time, 
working in various locations and types of practice. “’Visit- 
ed Rush briefly since graduation,’’ he writes. ‘’Things 
basically seemed the same.”’ 


Mark L. Hoefer is in private practice in Mesa, Arizona, 
specializing in gastrointestinal diseases, and very active 
in his church, where his brother is pastor. Still married 
to his ‘original wife,’’ they’ve ‘‘somehow managed”’ to 
have four boys, Samuel, Benjamin, David and Jonathan. 
“Tam enjoying life a great deal,’’ he writes, ‘‘and hoping 
for a chance at missionary work when the kids grow up 
a bit.”’ : 
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Lawrence Johnson has been married 10 years and has two 
boys, ages 7 and 9. He’s been in private dermatology 
practice for 4% years in St. Charles, Illinois. 


Harold A. Kessler completed his internal medicine train- 
ing at Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital. In 1977, he served 
as chief medical resident at Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
and completed a two-year fellowship in infectious 
diseases. Thereafter, he spent 18 months at the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine as a research 
fellow in the laboratory of Professor Arie Zucherman, 
studying viral hepatitis. He’s now an assistant professor 
in the departments of medicine and immunology/micro- 
biology at Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s. Living in 
Northbrook with his wife, Andrea, he has two daughters, 
ages 8 and 6, and twin boys, age 21 months. 


Lawrence F. Layfer is assistant chairman of medicine at 
Rush Medical College and director of medicine at 
Sheridan Road Hospital. He’s also the rheumatology 
editor of the Illinois Medical Journal. 


Doris McCulley, the new medical director of Provident 
Hospital in Chicago, was featured in an August 22 article 
in the Chicago Daily Defender. 


Walter E. Meyer III has been busy with ‘‘residency, 
fellowship and having children.’’ He is in private practice 
and also teaches gastroenterology in Huntsville, 
Alabama. 


Bruce R. Monaco completed a sports medicine fellowship 
in 1978. Board certified in orthopedic surgery, he is also 
a fellow in the American College of Surgeons. Bruce lives 
in Downers Grove, Illinois, and has a private practice in 
Chicago. 


Stephen Mueller interned at Chicago’s Northwestern 
Hospital, and completed a psychiatric residency at Loyola 
Hospital, Maywood. Having ‘‘always loved Colorado,’’ 
he joined the Mental Health Center in Colorado Springs 
and last year, after passing the boards in psychiatry and 
neurology, entered private practice. His orientation is 
toward hospital psychiatry and psychopharmacology, as 
well as psychotherapy. He writes: ‘’Rush is lucky to still 
have two leaders in the field of psychiatry after 10 years, 
Jan Fawcett, M.D., and James Cavanaugh, M.D.”’ 
Stephen and his wife, Mary Ellen, have three boys, 
Matthew, 9; Michael, 8; and Mark, 3. Mary Ellen has 
coached three years of first place Little League baseball 
teams while Stephen enjoys running, including the Pikes 
Peak Marathon, and climbing Colorado’s 14,000-foot 
peaks. “I’ve done half of them now—(53 total). Helps me 
keep my sanity!”’ 


Ronald D. Nelson, past president of the Alumni 
Association, has moved to South Bend, Indiana, where 
he practices cardiology. ‘‘Delighted to return to a part- 
time teaching/administrative role,’’ he is director of the 
transitional residency program for Memorial Hospital of 
South Bend. Prior to that, he completed internal medicine 
training at Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s and practiced 
general internal medicine in Seattle for 242 years before 


Special Thanks 


Allan O. Muehrcke, M.D. ’79, recently presented his 
family’s gift of nearly $120,000 in support of the 
Muehrcke-Kark Chair of Nephrology to Leo M. Henikoff, 
M.D., president of the Medical Center. Roger E. Bone, 
M.D., chairman of the Department of Internal Medicine, 
was also on hand. 

Dr. Muehrcke’s father, Robert C. Muehrcke, M.D., 
established the named professorship in 1981 as a tribute 
to his teacher and mentor, Robert M. Kark, M.D., senior 
attending at the Medical Center. Allan’s father is con- 
sulting physician in internal medicine at Rush-Presbyte- 
rian-St. Luke’s and senior attending and director of 
medical education at West Suburban Hospital Medical 
Center, Oak Park, Illinois. Two of Allan’s brothers, 
Robert and Derek, are also alumni of Rush Medical Col- 
lege (Class of ’79 and ’83, respectively), and his wife, 
Gail, is a graduate of the Rush University College of 
Nursing. 


The Muehrcke Family’s initiative in establishing this profes- 
sorship was recognized as one of the cornerstones of the ‘’Cam- 
paign for the Future of Success.”’ 


returning to Rush for cardiology training. He was recently 
elected a fellow in the American College of Cardiology. 
He and his wife, Florrie, have two daughters, Jennifer, 
6, and Christina, 5. 


Jack C. Nichols II spent the first five years of the last 10 
completing an orthopedic surgery residency at Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s. After that, he started private 
practice in Redding, California, with his dad as his 
partner. Board-certified in orthopedics in 1980, he was 
inducted into the American Academy of Orthopedic Sur- 
geons last year. ‘‘Personally, my wife, Pat, and I have 
been raising four kids and enjoying outdoor activities near 
our house.’’ 


Michael R. Peck interned and was a resident in internal 
medicine at D.C. General Hospital in Washington, D.C. 
After a nephrology fellowship at Boston V.A. Hospital, 
he went into private practice. ‘‘Married to the same 
person for 10 years and have three boys, ages 6, 2 and 1.”” 


Michael Pinzur is a member of the Department of Ortho- 
paedics and Rehabilitation at Loyola University Medical 
Center in Maywood, Illinois. In full-time academic prac- 
tice, he has a special interest in surgical rehabilitation of 
adult-acquired hemiplegia, especially in stroke patients. 
In the laboratory, development of a simple, inexpensive 
system to do gait analysis and walking electromyography 
is underway. In addition, he is studying prosthetic liga- 
ment or tendon replacement. 


Rita O. Pucci trained in general surgery at Rush-Presbyte- 
rian-St. Luke’s and also received an M.S. (surgical 
science) from the University of Illinois Graduate College. 
She spent a year, from 1979-80, as surgeon at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Vunapope, East New Britain - Papua, New 
Guinea. Since then she has been in private practice with 
privileges at Grant, Augustana and Henrotin Hospitals. 
She is also coordinator of students and residents at Grant 
Hospital; assistant professor at Rush; and this past year 
was made medical director of the Reach to Recovery pro- 
gram of the American Cancer Society Chicago Unit. 
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John R. Schmitt has assumed the 34-year practice of 
Edson Rupp, M.D., the first internist in Royal Oak, 
Michigan. He had brought his own practice from Birming- 
ham, Michigan, to join Dr. Rupp several months before 
Dr. Rupp’s retirement. John married Mary Cloutier in 
1976 and they have two children, Matthew, 7, and Emily, 
3: 


Paul Schoenfeld interned at Cook County Hospital for 
a year and then joined The National Health Service Corp 
which sent him to northern Wisconsin where he stayed 
for 3¥2 years beyond his assignment. ‘’By then it seemed 
wise to finish training,’’ so he trained in medicine at 
Christ Hospital and ultimately went on to a fellowship 
in cardiology at the University of Wisconsin, where he 
is now. 


David A. Sperling completed a residency in psychiatry 
at the Institute of Living, Hartford, Connecticut, and 
received a research award for a paper on anorexia 
nervosa. After board certification, he opened a private 
practice and completed a Freudian psychoanalysis. He 
served part time as assistant professor of psychiatry at 
the University of Connecticut Medical School, as well as 
supervisor of psychiatry at Mt. Sinai Hospital and the 
Institute of Living. He was a member of the field trials 
for the new diagnostic psychiatric classification DSM-III, 
a book reviewer for Psychiatric Annals, and a member of 
the Private Practice Committee of Connecticut Psychia- 
atric Society. His wife of 18 years, Sharon, earned a 
master’s degree in social work from Smith College and 
now works on an adolescent psychiatric unit. They live 
in Avon, Connecticut, a Hartford suburb, on the side of 
a mountain where deer and raccoon visit frequently. 


Alain J. Taylon finished his internal medicine residency 
at Creighton University Hospitals and went to Richmond 
to study endocrinology at the Medical College of Virginia. 
He’s board certified in both. He moved to Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, in 1980 and, after a couple years in group practice, 
‘‘went solo’’ in his two specialties. He has a clinical 
appointment to the volunteer faculty of the University 


of Oklahoma Tulsa Medical College and teaches residents 
and medical students. He and his wife were married in 
November, 1982. ‘’We like Tulsa and enjoy life here.”’ 


Leonard Weather, Jr., completed his internship and 
residency at Johns Hopkins University Hospital and then 
moved to New Orleans where he established a private 
practice in obstetrics/gynecology and infertility. He is also 
an instructor in obstetrics/gynecology at Tulane Univer- 
sity College of Medicine, associate professor at Xavier 
University College of Pharmacy, director of the CHEF 
Women’s Clinic and vice president of the Bayou Federal 
Savings and Loan Association, as well as a member of 
its board of directors. His previous appointments include 
chairman of the medical committee at the PUSH National 
Convention in New Orleans, chief of obstetrics/gyne- 
cology at New Orleans General Hospital, chairman of the 
medical committee of the NAACP National Convention 
in New Orleans, and president of the Chi Delta Mu 
medical fraternity. 


Curtis Whisler finished an orthopedic residency and has 
been in private practice in Chicago for the past five years. 


Daniel J. Wilson was an internal medicine resident and 
hypertension-nephrology fellow at the Cleveland Clinic 
Foundation in Ohio, and stayed on for a year of clinical 
research during which time he also held a staff appoint- 
ment. He then moved to Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
and is now an assistant professor of medicine, nephrol- 
ogy-hypertension section, Bowman Grey School of Medi- 
cine. Now conducting research on hypertension and renal 
diseases, he also maintains a private practice and teaches 
at the medical school. He and his wife, Donna Marie, 
have two daughters, Tammy and Jennifer. He writes, 
“we travel frequently in an attempt to discover the South 
and the heritage that surrounds us.’’ Computers and 
Atlantic Coast Conference basketball are his new hobbies. 


1975 


Glen O. Gabbard is section chief at the C. F. Menninger 
Memorial Hospital in Topeka, Kansas, where he also 
serves on the faculties of the Topeka Institute for Psycho- 
analysis and the Karl Menninger School of Psychiatry. 
He recently graduated from the Topeka Institute for Psy- 


Can You Help Us Find These Alumni? 

The Alumni Office has been unsuccessful in tracing 
the current whereabouts of the following Rush graduates. 
If you know where they are, please pass the information 
along so we can keep them on our active mailing lists. 


Class of 1974 
Leon L. Bernhardt, M.D. 
Arthur M. Hoffman, M.D. 
Class of 1975 
Maurice Scott III, M.D. 
Class of 1976 
Lawrence Proano, M.D. 
Marvin L. Santos, M.D. 
Thomas Trobe, M.D. 
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choanalysis and has written a book focusing on syn- 
dromes of altered mind/body perception called With the 
Eyes of the Mind. 


1977 


Thomas Bleck is an assistant attending physician and an 
assistant professor of neurological sciences and internal 
medicine at Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s. His research 
focuses on epilepsy and critical care neurology. 


1978 


Robert Rotering has received board certification in 
general surgery. After completing his surgical internship 
at the Mayo Clinic, Robert took his residency in surgery 
at the University Hospitals in Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
completed an additional fellowship during which he 
became the first surgical resident in the United States to 
be fully trained in laser surgery. Upon completion of his 
chief residency, he was honored by the 1984 University 
of Utah graduating medical school class with their Out- 
standing Resident Teacher Award. Robert has published 
extensively in his research field of laser surgery and 
diversely in the fields of science, humanities and the arts, 
including several books. He currently makes his home 
in New York where he is specializing in cardio-thoracic 


surgery. 


Richard C. Sadove, a resident in plastic surgery at the 
Eastern Virginia Graduate School of Medicine, won first 
prize in The Educational Foundation of the American 
Society of Plastic and Reconstructive Surgeons 1984 
Scholarship Contest. The award is in recognition of his 
research which involved facial deformity in children with 
cleft lip and palate. His investigation used objective 
evidence to confirm old theories of the etiology regarding 
facial deformity in children with cleft lip and palate. In 
addition, it provided new methods for analyzing the 
deformity of the external nose and new surgical guide- 
lines. 


1980 


Bruce H. Campbell will finish his ENT residency in June 
and then plans to start a head and neck surgery fellow- 
ship at M.D. Anderson Hospital in Houston, Texas. Son 
Daniel (born 10/27/83) ‘‘is expecting a sibling this 
summer,’ he adds. ‘’I’m looking forward to the five-year 
reunion.’’ 


Margie Mintz Rosenbaum writes, ‘’Life has begun! Resi- 
dency over! Practicing dermatology and having some fun 
with the crew: Bob, Michael (4) and Sara (2%%).”’ 


Medical Center Alumni 


Cecil A. Raymond (House Staff, 1924-25) is retired in Sun 
City, Arizona. He interned on the Haney Ob/Gyn service 
and even though “I didn’t graduate from Rush’ he 


writes, “‘I think it’s a wonderful school. With the build- 
ings added since 1924, “‘it’s really something to be proud 
of.”’ 

David F. Eubank (House Staff, 1950-51) is in his thirtieth 
year of practice in pediatrics at the Raytown Clinic in 
Raytown, Missouri. 


Salwa Asaad (House Staff, 1977-80) is a board-certified 
radiation oncologist at St. Mary’s Hospital in Kankakee, 
Illinois. The hospital recently installed a linear accelerator 
for cancer treatment and Salwa heads a group specially 
trained to make use of the state-of-the-art technology 
within the radiation therapy program. Diagnostic infor- 
mation for treatment is checked on a computer shared 
with Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s. 


A December 9, 1984, article in the Chicago Sun-Times 
featured Gerald Horn (House Staff, 1977-81) who 
developed an erbium laser to remove secondary cataracts, 
while minimizing risk to the retina. 


In Memoriam 


Since the last issue of the Record, the Alumni Office 
has been informed of the deaths of the following alumni. 
We extend sympathy to the surviving families and friends 
of these Rush graduates. 


Herman O. Weishaar, M.D. 18, of Evanston, Illinois, 
on March 7, 1984. 

William R. Hunt, M.D. ’20, of Costa Mesa, Califor- 
nia, on October 27, 1983. 

Edmond F. Foley, M.D. ’21, of Crystal Lake, Illinois. 

Clarence W. Rainey, M.D. ’23, of Sarasota, Florida, 
on January 29, 1984. 

George A. Barnett, M.D. ’23, of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, on July 11, 1984. 

Zacharias “’Jack’”’ T. Bercovitz, M.D. ’24, of La Jolla, 
California, on December 3, 1984. 

Dr. Bercovitz, a specialist in gastroenterology and 
tropical diseases, spent 10 years as a medical missionary 
in Korea after graduating from Rush Medical College. He 
served as a consultant on tropical diseases for Ellis Island 
and the Department of Laboratories of the New York City 
Health Department. He was chief of medicine at the U.S. 
Army Hospital in San Juan, Puerto Rico, during World 
War II, and later earned the rank of lieutenant colonel 
while serving in the jungles of northeast India. He moved 
to La Jolla, California, in 1960 and served on the staff of 
Scripps Memorial Hospital, Sharp Memorial Community 
Hospital and Mercy Hospital until he retired at age 80. 
Dr. Bercovitz is survived by his son, Tim; and daughter, 
Dr. Mary Bercovitz Fohlin. 

Harold E. Smith, M.D. ’24, of Elmhurst, Illinois, on 
September 23, 1984. 

A specialist in obstetrics and gynecology, Dr. Smith 
was honored in 1974 for delivering more than 8,000 babies 
in 50 years of service at Westlake Hospital in Melrose 
Park, Illinois. He interned at West Suburban Hospital in 
Oak Park and completed his residency at Cook County 
Hospital. He was a clinical instructor for several years at 
Illinois Medical School and an attending gynecologist for 
10 years at Kankakee State Hospital. He was named an 
emeritus staff member at Westlake in 1976. Dr. Smith is 
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survived by his wife, Helen; son, Dr. Hugh Smith; 
daughter, Marilyn Steele; and sister, Irene Glosser. 

Lois Dixon Greene, M.D. ’26, of Hendersonville, 
North Carolina, on November 8, 1984. 

Dr. Greene, an otolaryngologist, was one of the first 
recipients of the Friedberg Fellowship (which later 
became the Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D., Chair of 
Otolaryngology and Bronchoesophagology). After 
completing her residency, she worked for five years in 
China Hospital in Changsha, China. She then established 
her practice in Highland Park, Illinois, and was on staff 
at the Highland Community Medical Center for the rest 
of her career. She retired in 1974 after 36 years of practice 
and moved to Hendersonville. Survivors include a sister, 
Frances E. Riley, and six nieces and nephews. 

Norman Leshin, M.D. ’26, of Laguna Hills, Califor- 
nia, on November 10, 1984. 

Dr. Leshin, who served as chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Otorhinolaryngology at Michael Reese Hospital 
and Medical Center from 1955 to 1971, was an active 
educator in Chicago. He interned at Michael Reese, com- 
pleted his postgraduate training at Lempert Institute of 
Otology in New York and became board certified in Oto- 
laryngology in 1930. His teaching appointments included 
The University of Chicago, Pritzker School of Medicine, 
Loyola University Stritch School of Medicine, Cook Coun- 
ty Hospital Graduate School, and the University of Illinois 
School of Medicine. He was president of the Chicago 
Laryngological and Otological Society and a member of 
the American Academy of Otology and Ophthalmology. 
Dr. Leshin is survived by his wife, Priscilla; daughter, 
Joan Loeb; daughter-in-law, Penny; and five grandchil- 
dren. 

Kenneth Phillips, M.D. ’26, of Kingsport, Tennes- 
see, on July 7, 1984. 

F. Bruce Fralick, M.D. ’27, of Pinckney, Minnesota, 
on July 6, 1983. 

Leonard A. Honl, M.D. ’27, of Reno, Nevada, on 
August 15, 1984. 

William O. McLane, M.D. ’28, of Brainerd, Minne- 
sota, on April 13, 1984. 

Treacy H. Duerfeldt, M.D. ’29, of Lakebay, Wash- 
ington, in December, 1983. 

Lawrence A. Williams, M.D. ’30, of Laguna Hills, 
California, on December 1, 1983. 

Wilbur Hart, M.D. ’31, of Aurora, Colorado, on 
December 27, 1983. 

M. Elizabeth Downing, M.D. ’32, of Des Moines, 
Washington, on April 9, 1983. 

Saul H. Kaplan, M.D. ’32, of Miami Beach, Florida, 
on July 2, 1984. 

Andrew R. Anderson, M.D. ’34, of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, on June 24, 1983. 

Salvatore Dina, M.D. ’34, of Chicago, Illinois, on 
January 14, 1985. 

A family practitioner for more than 50 years, Dr. Dina 
was on the staff of St. Joseph Hospital in Chicago. He 
was a 50-year member of the Illinois State Medical Soci- 
ety. Survivors include his wife, Amerisuda; daughter, 
Gail Kelly; son, Dr. Thomas Dina; and sister, Grace Can- 
nistra. 

John M. Brand, M.D. 35, of Chester, West Virginia, 
on February 22, 1984. 


John F. Cant, M.D. ’35, of Park Ridge, Illinois, on 
February 22, 1984. 

Ferdinand C. Jacobson, M.D. ’36, of Gordon, 
Wisconsin, on September 5, 1984. 

Joseph D. Romino, M.D. ’36, of Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia, on August 13, 1983. 

For nearly 30 years, Dr. Romino was chief of the 
surgical division of Fairmont General Hospital, in his 
home town of Fairmont, West Virginia. After interning 
at St. Mary’s Hospital in Detroit, Michigan, he accepted 
a preceptorship at Fairmont Emergency Hospital and 
remained on the staff in addition to a position at Fairmont 
General and Grafton City hospitals. Dr. Romino was 
active on medical staff committees and also served on the 
board of directors of St. Barbara’s Nursing Home in 
Monongah, West Virginia. He served in the U.S. Navy 
in World War II, was a fellow of the International Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and certified by the American Board 
of Abdominal Surgeons. Dr. Romino is survived by his 
wife, Mary; children, Beverly Ann Jeziori, Donna Jo Metz 
and Joseph Jr.; four brothers and sisters; and nine grand- 
children. 

Elmer M. Broen, M.D. ’37, of Palos Verdes Estates, 
California, on July 12, 1984. 

Dr. Broen served 35 years as senior attending obste- 
trician and gynecologist at the Los Angeles County Har- 
bor General Hospital in Torrance, California, where he 
was named Man of the Year in 1968. Board-certified, he 
was also a clinical professor of obstetrics and gynecology 
at the University of California School of Medicine. His 
career included practices in Richland, Washington, and 
New Cumberland, West Virginia, as well as positions at 
the New York University School of Medicine, New York, 
and the University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine 
in Philadelphia. He also chaired the Department of Obste- 
trics and Gynecology at three different California hospi- 
tals—San Pedro and Peninsula Hospital, San Pedro 
(1952-54 and 1964); Little Company of Mary Hospital, 
Torrance (1959-61); and South Bay Hospital, Redondo 
Beach (1963-64). During the 1950s and ’60s, Dr. Broen 
consulted for the surgeon general at the U.S. Army 
Hospital in Fort MacArthur and for the Department of 
Justice Federal Correctional Institution on Terminal 
Island, both in California. In 1972 he received the Essay 
Award from the Los Angeles Obstetrical and Gynecologi- 
cal Society. Dr. Broen is survived by his wife, Blanche, 
and children, Julie Ann White, Ames and Rod. 

Harry S. Kupersmith, M.D. ’37, of La Jolla, Califor- 
nia, on September 6, 1984. 

Henry W. Ryder, M.D. ’37, of Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
March 13, 1984. 

Abraham I. Braude, M.D. ’40, of La Jolla, Califor- 
nia, on December 5, 1984. 

An international authority on infectious diseases, 
Dr. Braude joined the University of California-San Diego 
School of Medicine in 1969 as professor of medicine and 
pathology and head of the Division of Infectious Diseases. 
He was among the first to identify bacterial endotoxins 
as the cause of septic shock and pioneered the develop- 
ment of antiserum to prevent it. He also identified anaero- 
bic bacteria as the principle cause of brain abcess, and laid 
the groundwork for current studies of antigonorrhea 
vaccine and of amoebiasis. Dr. Braude received the Macy 
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Faculty Scholar Award, the Maxwell Finland Award, and 
was the first to receive the Kaiser-Permanente Award for 
Excellence in Teaching. The editor of ‘Microbiology and 
Infectious Disease,’’ a volume in the International Text- 
book of Medicine series, Dr. Braude was also a visiting 
professor at many universities. He is survived by his wife 
Gita; daughters, Claire and Katherine Braude-Rothbard; 
and two grandchildren. 

Orin L. Davidson, Jr., M.D. ’40, of Collierville, Ten- 
nessee, on August 25, 1983. 

John P. Young, M.D. ’42, of Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. 


At the Medical Center 


George C. Flanagan, M.D., former associate dean for 
Rush Medical College and a senior attending physician 
at the Medical Center, died January 29, 1985. He was 56. 

Dr. Flanagan joined the dean’s office of Rush Medical 
College in 1970 and served as associate dean for clinical 
curriculum in the Office of Medical Student Programs. 
He was also active in the ANCHOR Organization for 
Health Maintenance and served as acting director for the 
Center of Educational Resources at the Medical Center. 
In addition to his administrative duties, Dr. Flanagan 
conducted research in medical administration and in 
sexual dysfunction. The internal medicine specialist 
completed a one-year fellowship in endocrinology at the 
Cleveland Clinic and was on the faculty of the University 
of Illinois School of Medicine from 1958 until he came to 
Rush. 

William Gottschalk, M.D., associate chairman, Depart- 
ment of Anesthesiology, and director, Section of Obstet- 
rical Anesthesia, died October 22, 1984. He was 58. 

Renowned for his work in obstetric anesthesia, 
Dr. Gottschalk held conjoint appointments in the depart- 
ments of Anesthesia and Obstetrics and Gynecology, and 
was also a professor in the College of Nursing. He earned 
his medical degree from the University Libre de Bruxelles 
in his native Belgium, then served residencies in obstetrics 
and gynecology at Duke University, Boston Lying-In- 
Hospital and Kings County Hospital, and in anesthesia 
at the University of Miami. Before joining the Medical 
Center in 1975, Dr. Gottschalk was director of the Section 
of Obstetric Anesthesia and professor in both the depart- 
ment of Anesthesia and Obstetrics and Gynecology at the 
University of Alabama in Birmingham. 

The William Gottschalk, M.D., Chair of Anesthesi- 
ology was recently established in his memory. 

Frank E. Trobaugh, Jr., M.D., the Elodia Kehm Pro- 
fessor of Hematology and senior attending physician at 
the Medical Center, died November 10, 1984. He was 64. 

A noted specialist in blood disorders, Dr. Trobaugh 
was also director of the Office of Consolidated Laboratory 
Services, an associate vice president at the Medical 
Center, and professor of pathology. He conducted some 
of the early studies in bone marrow freezing techniques 
and was a pioneer in the regulation of blood production. 
Prior to joining the staff of Presbyterian Hospital in 1954, 
Dr. Trobaugh held faculty and clinical appointments at 
Tufts University Medical School, Harvard, Barnes Hospi- 
tal (St. Louis) and George Washington University Medical 
School. 


Council Meeting (continued from page 11) 


the current student body by supporting programs to 
improve both the curricular and non-academic phases of 
their training is the purpose of this committee. 

Three major activities have been initiated to that end: 
sponsorship by the Alumni Association of the first TGIF 
celebration of the academic year for Rush University 
students; creation of the Alumni Resource Network to 
provide advice and a helping hand to students visiting 
potential residency sites; and representation on the 
Committee on Student Affairs. 

Passing out complimentary engraved keyrings for new 
graduates at the Commencement Banquet and represen- 
tation from the senior class on the Reunion Planning 
Committee are additional ways in which the Alumni 
Association strives to project a positive image to the 
student body in the hopes that they, in turn, will become 
active members of the Alumni Association. 


Bylaws Committee (R. Joseph Olk, M.D., chairman) 

Members of the Council were asked to review a copy 
of the existing bylaws, keeping in mind that a total analy- 
sis is called for in 1986. As chairman, Dr. Olk requested 
that areas where possible amendments might be in order 
should be forwarded to his attention. The possibility of 
extending the length of a term from two to three or four 
years, and staggering terms to avoid the possibility of total 
turnover in any given year, were raised for future 
consideration. 


New Business 


New business included a discussion of the upcoming 
regional events in San Francisco. A reception and dinner 
for Rush alumni and friends with Leo M. Henikoff, M.D., 
president of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical 
Center, and Henry P. Russe, M.D., dean of Rush Medical 
College, will be co-hosted by L. Penfield Faber, M.D., 
associate dean, surgical sciences and services, in con- 
junction with the annual meeting of the American College 
of Surgeons. 

Research will be conducted by the Alumni Office this 
year on the most efficient and cost-effective way to 
produce an updated alumni directory, hopefully by the 
end of 1985. 

Before adjourning the meeting, computer printouts 
were distributed to Council members for a working 
session to help identify potential new leadership for 
involvement in Alumni Association activities and candi- 
dates for future awards. Councillors were then asked to 
reconvene in the Schweppe-Sprague Auditorium to man 
their posts as volunteers for the third annual alumni- 
sponsored TGIF, which was attended by Dr. Henikoff 
and featured a standing-room-only crowd. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Thomas B. Stibolt, Jr., M.D. ’75 
Secretary 
September, 1984 


1900-1909 


R. Gordon Brown, M.D. (’39) 
722 Prospect Avenue 
Winnetka, Illinois 60093 


1910-1919 


Cyril J. Glaspel, M.D. (’15) 
One Torrey Pines Lane 
Newport Beach, California 92660 


1920-1924 


W. Philip Corr, M.D. (’24) 
5145 Myrtle Avenue 
Riverside, California 92506 


1925-1927 


Eloise Parsons Baker, M.D. (’25) 
Larch Hill Farms 
Neponset, Illinois 61345 


1928 

Martha J. Bernheim, M.D. 
Six North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 


Class Agents 


1929 


J. Halsted Murry, M.D. 
North Hill Medical Building 
625 North Sixth 

Burlington, Iowa 52601 


Anyone interested in 
serving as a Class Agent 
where recruitment is 


underway should contact 
the Alumni Office at (312) 
942-7165. 


1930 


Currently recruiting—see box. 


1931 


Paul H. Harmon, M.D. 
178 West Badillo 
Covina, California 91723 


1932 


Samuel G. Taylor III, M.D. 
c/o Wausaukee Club 
Athelstane, Wisconsin 54104 
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1933 


Currently recruiting—see box. 


1934 

Helen Holt, M.D. 

825 Westerfield Drive 
Wilmette, Illinois 60091 


Theodore N. Zekman, M.D. 
111 N. Wabash Avenue #819 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


1935 


Ralph B. Cloward, M.D. 
1111 Bishop #10 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 


1936 


Stanley E. Monroe, M.D. 
Two Palomar Drive 
Chula Vista, California 92011 


1937 


George C. Hummer, M.D. 
St. Johns Hospital 
Department of Pathology 


Santa Monica, California 90404 


1938 


Gerrit Dangremond, M.D. 
6953 North Oracle Road 
Tucson, Arizona 85704 


1939 


R. Gordon Brown, M.D. 
722 Prospect Avenue 
Winnetka, Illinois 60093 


1940 


Currently recruiting—see box. 


1941 


Currently recruiting—see box. 


1942 


George H. Handy, M.D. 
Six Whitcomb Circle #4 
Madison, Wisconsin 53711 


1973 


C. Arnold Curry, M.D. 

673 Fisher Building 

3011 West Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 


1974 


Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. 
1224 East Irvington 
South Bend, Indiana 46614 


1975 

Steven E. Sicher, M.D. 
427 West Crestwood Drive 
Peoria, Illinois 61614 


1976 

Allan Zelinger, M.D. 
Christ Hospital 
Department of Cardiology 
4440 West 95th Street 
Oak Lawn, Illinois 60453 


1977 

Jacqueline David, M.D. 
912 Pawnee Road 
Wilmette, Illinois 60091 


Frederic G. Nicola, M.D. 
2223 Nottingham Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90027 


1978 

Kim Fehir, M.D. 

The Methodist Hospital 
Department of Hematology 
6565 Fannin #930 

Houston, Texas 77030 


Thomas Ferguson, M.D. 
263 Diviso Street 
Tiburon, California 94920 


1979 


Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center 

1725 West Harrison #945 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 


Marc A. Silver, M.D. 
135 South Seventh Avenue 
La Grange, Illinois 60525 


Marylou Tomyanovich, M.D. 


6028 South Sawyer 
Chicago, Illinois 60629 


1980 

John E. Buckley, M.D. 
1048 West 32nd Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60608 


Herman D. Sloane, M.D. 
3235 Vollmer Road 
Flossmoor, Illinois 60422 


1981 


Elise C. Deutsch, M.D. 
1131 Chestnut Avenue 
Wilmette, Illinois 60091 


Fred M. Volkman, M.D. 
6133 North Washtenaw 
Chicago, Illinois 60659 


1982 


Brad D. Berman, M.D. 
2828 North Burling #408 
Chicago, Illinois 60657 


Leslie S. Zun, M.D. 
925 West Montana, Unit B 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 


1983 


Paul J. Jones, M.D. 
1120 North LaSalle #15J 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 


Scott A. Rubinstein, M.D. 
699 West 239th Street #7P 
Bronx, New York 10463 


Karen Weinstein, M.D. 
2022 North Sheffield #1F 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 


1984 


Sharon T. Flint, M.D. 
1844 North Howe Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 


Stephen L. Ondra, M.D. 
9406 Bruce Drive 
Silver Springs, Maryland 20901 


Ronald H. Stefani, M.D. 
1906 South Elmwood Avenue #2 
Berwyn, Illinois 60402 


APRIL 8-12 
Student/Faculty Art Fair 


Co-sponsored by the Office of Student Affairs 
and the Committee on Student Affairs 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center 


Rush University Library 


For details, contact Ann Bartolotta (312/942-6302). 


Alumni Calendar 
APRIL 13 


Congestive Heart Failure 


Sponsored by the Section of Cardiology 


Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center 


The Claude H. Searle, M.D., Conference Center of 
Rush University 
For details, contact the Office of Continuing 


Education (312/942-7119). 


(continued ) 


Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center 
Office of Alumni Relations 

1753 West Congress Parkway 

Chicago, IL 60612 


Address correction requested 


Alumni Calendar (continued) 


APRIL 17-18 

Rush University Research Week 

For details, contact Joseph V. Messer, M.D., 
(312/942-6014). 


APRIL 20 

Flexible Proctosigmoidoscopy 

Sponsored by the Department of Family Practice 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center 

The Claude H. Searle, M.D., Conference Center of 
Rush University 

For details, contact the Office of Continuing 
Education (312/942-7119). 


MAY 2 

Special Convocation of Rush University to install 
Leo M. Henikoff, M.D., as president 

3 p.m. 

Medinah Temple 

Chicago, Illinois. 

For details, contact John S. Graettinger, M.D., 
University Marshal (312/942-6911). 


MAY 8 

Fourth Annual Rush University Day 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center 

For details, contact the Office of Student Affairs 
(312/942-6302). 


MAY 10-11 

Osteoporosis: ‘’Pathophysiology, Nutrition and 
Treatment’’ 

Sponsored by the Departments of Internal Medicine 
and Related Health Programs 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center 

The Claude H. Searle, M.D., Conference Center of 
Rush University 

For details, contact the Office of Continuing 
Education (312/942-7119). 


MAY 13-16 

Reception in conjunction with the Annual Meeting of 
the American College of Obstetricians and 
Gynecologists 

5:30 p.m. — Americana Convention Center 

Washington, D.C. 

Details to be posted at the meeting. 
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June 6-8 Alumni Weekend ’85 


(Registration materials to follow in early May) 


Thursday, June 6 

4-5 p.m. Meeting of the Executive Council 

Faculty/Student Music Recital 

6:30 - 7:30 p.m. Social hour for returning alumni 

7:30 - 9 p.m. Dinner to honor members of the 
Benjamin Rush Society 


Friday, June 7 
RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE ALUMNI DAY 


9 - 10:30 a.m. Breakfast with the Dean/Annual 

Meeting of the Alumni 
Association 

10:45 - 11:45 a.m. Fourth Annual Alumni 
Clinicopathological Conference 

12 noon - 1 p.m. Medical Grand Rounds 

1:15 - 1:45 p.m. Alumni Luncheon 

2)=, 9230, p.M. Mini-Course (In Vitro Fertilization) 

3:45 - 4:30 p.m. Optional Medical Center Tours 


6 p.m. Cocktail Reception and 
Commencement Banquet 
The Drake Hotel 
French Room (cocktails) — 
Gold Coast Room (Banquet) 
Chicago, Illinois 


Saturday, June 8 

Grand Rounds 

Sponsored by Departments of General Surgery 
and CV/Thoracic Surgery 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center 


Commencement Exercises for Rush University 
2pm. 
Medinah Temple 


JULY 19-20 

Orthopedic Surgery Program 

Sponsored by the Department of Orthopedic Surgery 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center 

The Claude H. Searle, M.D., Conference Center of 
Rush University 

For details, contact the Office of Continuing 
Education (312/942-7119). 
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A Message to Alumni 


From the 
Rush Medical 
College Dean 


Henry P. Russe, M.D. 


If you were unable to attend Reunion Weekend 1985, not 
only were you missed, you missed a great party! The ban- 
quet, educational programs, meetings and social get- 
togethers brought scores of Rush graduates back to their 
alma mater. I was pleased to welcome more than 100 alum- 
ni, spouses, guests and staff, many of whom joined me 
for breakfast and my yearly report at the Alumni Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting. 

There has been a lot of activity over the past year. 

Faculty development continues at an exciting pace. Since 
joining our staff in 1984, Roger C. Bone, M.D., the Ralph 
C. Brown, M.D., Professor and Chairman of Internal Medi- 
cine, has recruited three nationally prominent physicians 
to head up our sections of endocrinology, gastroenterology 
and rheumatology, with an emphasis on geriatrics. Steven 
G. Economou, M.D., the Helen Shedd Keith Professor and 
Chairman of General Surgery, skillfully recruited an out- 
standing team of liver transplant surgeons from Memphis. 
James W. Williams, M.D., the Jack Fraser Smith Professor 
of Surgery, and Santiago R. Vera, M.D., performed the 
first liver transplant surgery at the Medical Center in 
August. Beth Jacobs, M.D., another outstanding appointee 
of Dr. Bone, is currently working within the Department 
of Physiology in applying the patch clamp technique to the 
study of alveolar macrophages. Faculty recruitment for 
physiology continues to expand these important activities. 

Our alternative curriculum program, a problem-based, 
self-study experimentation in medical education, has com- 
pleted its first year with students performing as expected 
— remarkably well. And, keeping with Rush ‘’tradition,’’ 
our graduates continue to perform above the national 
average in securing excellent postgraduate training posi- 
tions around the country. 

Finally, let me take this opportunity to express my 
personal appreciation for the warm reception both 
Dr. Henikoff and I received at alumni gatherings in San 
Francisco and Hawaii this past year. The enthusiasm and 
spirit of good will that we encountered reflect your growing 
interest in, and support of, alumni-sponsored programs. 

You have reason to be proud of your alma mater as it 
continues efforts in advancing patient care, health educa- 
tion and research. Thanks for your support, which helps 
us continue to do what we do best. 


From the 
Association 
President 


R. Joseph Olk, M.D. 


Alumni Weekend ’85 is the third over which I have 
presided as Alumni Association president and again I find 
myself reporting ‘’it was the best one yet,’’ meriting special 
kudos to Steven Gitelis, M.D. ’75, and all members of the 
‘85 Reunion Planning Committee. 

Steve, who is president-elect of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, ends five years of service as chairman of that plan- 
ning committee. His creativity, diligence and enthusiasm 
have sparked a new interest in alumni programs by young 
and not-so-young graduates who came in record numbers 
to this year’s reunion. 

What made Alumni Weekend ’85 special for me is that 
it marked 10 years since my own graduation from Rush. 
I saw a lot of faces I hadn’t seen in years; 21 of my col- 
leagues from the Class of’75 were able to make it to reunion 
activities. 

We had a wonderful time reminiscing and were espe- 
cially pleased that Leo Henikoff, our new president at 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s, was able to join us. We 
remember Leo from those early years, following the 
reactivation.of Rush Medical College, when he served as 
dean of admissions and, later, acting dean of the College. 
In fact, he was almost singlehandedly responsible for 
interviewing and accepting us into the Class of ’75. His 
sincere interest in us as individuals, and the confidence 
he placed in gur capabilities, nurtured our best instincts 
and resulted in a new generation of Rush physicians con- 
sistent with the standards of our great heritage. May I take 
this opportunity to say, on behalf of my colleagues, 
‘““Thanks, Leo — and welcome home!’’ 

I should mention that Gordon Derman, M.D. ’75, has 
agreed to assume Steve’s responsibilities as chairman of 
the Reunion Planning Committee and I know he will wel- 
come your suggestions. Just write to Gordie in care of the 
Alumni Office. We’re always pleased to hear from our 
alumni. In fact, you'll notice that this issue of the Record 
includes a directory of alumni representatives elected to 
serve on the Executive Council for the 1985-87 term. Please 
don’t hesitate to contact us; we’re here to serve you! 


Medicine’s a Family Tradition 


ets : 


Yenchi Nguyenphuc, M.D. ’85, with her family. 
Her father is a Ph.D; mother, pharmacist; sister, dentist; brother, physician; and another sister, medical student. 


Candace Warner Dorsher, M.D. ‘85, and 
husband, Peter, M.D. ’85. 


: ; David Hejna, M.D.’85 (right), receiving his degree 
Susan Sheinkop M.D. '85, with uncle, Mitchell Sheinkop, M.D.(right), and Armando Susmano, M.D., from his father,William F. Hejna, M.D., professor 


both members of the attending staff at the Medical Center. and senior attending at the Medical Center. 


We learn something every year, and 
the evaluations returned by graduates 
who participated will help the Reun- 
ion Planning Committee to improve 
future programs to provide ‘‘some- 
thing for everyone.’ 

Serious planning is well under 
way for this coming June. Dates have 
already been confirmed (Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, June 12-14) and 
the site for the 1986 Commencement 
Banquet has been reserved (the Ritz- 
Carlton). Please mark your calendars 
now and plan to join us, especially if 
you belong to one of the three anni- 
versary classes to be honored next 
June: 1936, 1976 or 1981. You will be 
hearing more about our special plans 
in the coming months. 

This issue of the Record features 
articles and photographs capturing 
some of the key moments from Reun- 
ion Weekend 85, but I’d like to high- 
light just a few of my own lingering 
memories. . . 

. . .The beautiful, fragrant, home- 


Ralph B. Cloward, M.D. '35, class agent, 
and Vicki J. Woodward. 


Joseph Bernardini, M.D. ‘75 


Another Successful Alumni Weekend Has Come and Gone 


grown and handmade lei transported 
from Hawaii by Ralph B. Cloward, 
M.D. ’35, class agent—his moving 
words on behalf of his classmates at 
the annual meeting were repeated, by 
popular demand, at the Commence- 
ment Banquet for the benefit of our 
newest alumni. . . 

. . Collectors’ items for our Ar- 
chives and Rare Books Room lovingly 
contributed by Drs. Fitts and Welles 
of the 50th reunion class. . . 

. . .A blending of the generations 
at the second annual meeting for 
members of the Benjamin Rush Soci- 
ety, symbolized by the passing of the 
torch of leadership to new chairman, 
Richard Melcher, M.D. ’75, by out- 
going chairman, Frederic A. 
dePeyster, M.D. ’40... 

. . Record turnout of alums cele- 
brating their 5th Reunion—the Class 
of 1980 made quite a showing, espe- 
cially at the Banquet. . . 

. . .The diverse talents of our stu- 
dent body as demonstrated at both the 


student/faculty music recital Thursday 
evening and at the clinicopathological 
conference (CPC) on Alumni Day. . . 

. . .Finally identifying faces to put 
with the names of alumni and volun- 
teers we've dealt with by phone on so 
many occasions. . . 

.. .And the pride in their alma 
mater shown by Rush grads of all ages 
as they enthusiastically celebrated 
Alumni Weekend 1985, making all our 
planning efforts so worthwhile. 

Please don’t wait for an official 
“reunion year’ to plana visit to your 
alma mater. We’re always delighted to 
hear from you and Alumni Weekend 
is a perfect time to come see for 
yourself just what has changed (for 
the better, we trust!) and what has 
remained the same. 

Hope to see you next June! 


Cordially, 
Vicki J. Woodward 
Director, Alumni Relations 


Isaac E, Michael, M.D. ‘42, signs in for reunion activities. 


More Than 100 Alumni Came Back for Reunion ’85 


Top row — Drs. Olwin, Heersma, Schneider, Siebers-DeValois, Fitts, Hall; 
middle — Drs. Lewy, Friedman, Frank, Segal, Plain, Dickerman; bottom — 
Drs. Kohn, Welles, Slott, Rogers and Cloward. 


More than 100 alumni came back to Rush for Reunion 
Weekend ‘85. Seventeen from the Class of ’35 celebrated 
their 50th year since graduation; 20 from the Class of ’75 
came for a 10-year reunion; 34 from the Class of ’80 marked 
their 5th anniversary; and 30 alumni from other classes also 
joined in various reunion activities. 

They came from all over the country, with Ralph 
Cloward, M.D. ’35, who’s still in practice doing surgery, 
traveling the farthest—from Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Following is a list of Rush grads who participated 
in Reunion Weekend ’85. 


Class of 1935 

Ralph B. Cloward, M.D., Honolulu, Hawaii 
Bernadine DeValois, M.D., Holland, Michigan 

H. Street Dickerman, Jr., M.D., Springfield, Illinois 
Ralph L. Fitts, M.D., Albuquerque, New Mexico 
William P. Frank, M.D., Lompoc, California 
Elmer A. Friedman, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 
Durward G. Hall, M.D., Springfield, Missouri 

H. Sidney Heersma, M.D., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Kate Kohn, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

Robert B. Lewy, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

John H. Olwin, M.D., Evanston, Illinois 

George Plain, M.D., South Bend, Indiana 

Albert F. Rogers, M.D., Westchester, Illinois 
Maurice Schneider, M.D., Los Angeles, California 
Jack Segal, M.D., Beverly Hills, California 

Irving Slott, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

Marshall P. Welles, M.D., Pasadena, California 


s 


Top row — Drs. King, Peck, Olk, Kowalski, Shapiro, Dwyer; middle — 
Drs. Sicher, Bernardini, Melcher, Carlson, Tyberg, Graettinger; bottom — 
Drs. Broderick, Westheimer, Pratt, Smith and Derman. 


Class of 1975 

Joseph P. Bernardini, M.D., Vineland, New Jersey 
Thomas W. Broderick, M.D., Huntington Beach, California 
William Carlson, M.D., McKinleyville, California 
Gordon Derman, M.D., Evanston, Illinois 

William D. Dwyer, M.D., St. Charles, Illinois 
Steven Gitelis, M.D., Downers Grove, Illinois 
William F. Graettinger, M.D., Albuquerque, New Mexico 
J. Brian Hancock, M.D., Saginaw, Michigan 

Daniel Hennessy, M.D., Atlanta, Georgia 

Stephen R. Humowiecki, M.D., Oak Park, Illinois 
Jeffrey King, M.D., McLean, Virginia 

John Kowalski, M.D., Riverside Lawn, Illinois 
Richard E. Melcher, M.D., Augusta, Georgia 

R. Joseph Olk, M.D., St. Louis, Missouri 

Donna Pratt, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

David Rubin, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

Kenneth S. Shapiro, M.D., West Nyack, New York 
Steven E. Sicher, M.D., Peoria, Illinois 

Ellen C. Smith, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

Thomas B: Stibolt, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 
Theodore Tyberg, M.D., New York, New York 
Ruth Westheimer, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 


Wiedman, Polin Wyhinny, Lange, Levin, Perks-Donaldson, Donaldson, 
Petrak, Hayes; bottom — Drs. Soter, Grotelueschen, Mintz-Rosenbaum, 
Marx, Loeb and Barton. 


Class of 1980 

Mary C. Barton, M.D., Hershey, Pennsylvania 
John E. Buckley, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

Bruce H. Campbell, M.D., Brookfield, Wisconsin 
Robert Chase, M.D., Winfield, Illinois 

Antonio H. Chaviano, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 
William F. Donaldson III, M.D., Edgewater, New York 
Randy J. Epstein, M.D., Stone Mountain, Georgia 
Catherine B. Grotelueschen, M.D., Westchester, Illinois 
Richard G. Hayes, M.D., Troy, Michigan 

Jean L. Holley, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

Carol Krohm, M.D., Harvard, Illinois 

Andrea C. Lang, M.D., Wheaton, Illinois 

Jay L. Levin, M.D., Northbrook, Illinois 

Barbara B. Loeb, M.D., Elmhurst, Illinois 

Susan T. Lyon, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

Steven A. Maier, M.D., Hermosa Beach, California 
Wayne S. Margolis, M.D., Houston, Texas 
Marilyn Marx, M.D., Galveston, Texas 

Majorie Mintz-Rosenbaum, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 
Madeleine F. Neems, M.D., Highland Park, Illinois 
Valerie Perks-Donaldson, M.D., Edgewater, New York 
Russell M. Petrak, M.D., Westchester, Illinois 
Mary Rascia-Forman, M.D., Birmingham, Alabama 
Aimee St. Pierre, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

Demetra Soter, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 

Andrew F. Stasic, M.D., San Antonio, Texas 
Rhonda Stein, M.D., Evanston, Illinois 

Angela Stewart, M.D., Greenville, North Carolina 
Daniel J. Sullivan, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 
Elizabeth H. Waldron, M.D., Oak Park, Illinois 
Martha A. Weidman, M.D., Forest Park, Illinois 
Patricia Polin Wyhinny, M.D., Chicago, Illinois 
Michael Wolfson, M.D., St. Paul, Minnesota 

Craig D. Zippe, M.D., New York, New York 


Top row — Drs. Maier, Sullivan, Margolis, Stasic, Zippe; middle — Drs. 


Women from the Class of 85 also got together for a group photo. 


Other Alumni 

Paul Ashley, M.D. ’37, Chicago Heights, Illinois 
Hugo C. Baum, M.D. ’36, Oak Park, Illinois 

R. Gordon Brown, M.D. ’39, Winnetka, Illinois 
Ruth Campanella, M.D. '74, Chicago, Illinois 
Henry Danko, M.D. '76, Morton Grove, Illinois 
Frederic A. de Peyster, M.D. ’40, Winnetka, Illinois 
Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. '79, Chicago, Illinois 
Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. '34, Chicago, Illinois 
R. Kennedy Gilchrist, M.D. ‘31, Chicago, Illinois 
John Gocke, M.D. '76, Champaign, Illinois 

Cheryl Gutmann, M.D. ’78, Chicago, Illinois 
George H. Handy, M.D. ’42, Madison, Wisconsin 
Helen Holt, M.D. ‘34, Wilmette, Illinois 

Harold Kessler, M.D. ’74, Northbrook, Illinois 
Stephen M. Korbert, M.D. °79, Chicago, Illinois 
Samuel A. Leader, M.D. '26, Chicago, Illinois 
Julius Levy, M.D. ’22, Chicago, Illinois 

James W. Merricks, M.D. ’34, Highland Park, Illinois 
Isaac E. Michael, M.D. ’42, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Michael Moran, M.D. ’76, Western Springs, Illinois 
Stanley E. Monroe, M.D. ’36, Chula Vista, California 
Charles N. Pease, M.D. ‘23, Chicago, Illinois 
Michael Peck, M.D. ’74, Flossmoor, Illinois 

Willard Ross, M.D. ’41, Piedmont, California 

John Schaffner, M.D. ’74, Downers Grove, Illinois 
Joseph H. Schiff, M.D. ‘37, Winnetka, Illinois 
Floyd F. Shewmake, Jr., M.D. ‘73, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Marc A. Silver, M.D. ’79, LaGrange, Illinois 

Mary Kay Tobin, M.D. '77, Oak Park, Illinois 
Alexander Wolf, M.D. ’29, Chicago, Illinois 


Meeting of the Executive Council 


Thursday, June 6, 1985 


R. Joseph Olk, M.D. ’75, president, called the spring 
meeting of the Executive Council of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of Rush Medical College to order and introduced 
Dorothy H. Gardner, associate vice president of philan 
thropy and communication at the Medical Center. Gardner 
welcomed the following attendees on behalf of the ad- 
ministration and Trustees: 


R. Gordon Brown, M.D. '39 George H. Handy, M.D. ‘42 
Ruth S. Campanella, M.D. ‘74 Helen Holt, M.D. ’34 

Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ’40 Isaac E. Michael, M.D. ’42 
Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. ’79 _ R. Joseph Olk, M.D. ’75 
Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. 34 Floyd F. Shewmake, M.D. ’73 
Steven Gitelis, M.D. ’75 Thomas B. Stibolt, Jr., M.D. ‘75 
Cheryl M. Gutmann, M.D. ’78 


Dr. Olk extended regrets on behalf of Council members 
Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. ’74, C. Arnold Curry, M.D. ’73, 
and Ronald W. Quenzer, M.D. ’73, who were unable to 
attend. He expressed thanks to Steven Gitelis, M.D. ’75, 
for his splendid accomplishments as chairman of the Re- 
union Planning Committee. Dr. Gitelis made a special 
effort to attend the Council meeting prior to his departure 
for San Francisco to present a paper before the Muscular 
Skeletal Tumor Society. 
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Helen Holt, M.D. ‘3 


4, and R. Joseph Olk, M.D. ‘75. 


Reflecting on some of the accomplishments of his first 
term as president, Dr. Olk highlighted the following: 
¢ Increased involvement of the class agents, especially 
through more personalized participation in the alumni an- 
nual appeal. 

e Representation of younger alumni in the Benjamin Rush 
Society which now includes 17 post-1973 members, 8 from 
the Class of 1975. 

¢ Creation of the Philanthropic Leadership Committee to 
help identify and solicit new young prospects for the Ben- 
jamin Rush Society, which requires an annual unrestricted 
commitment of $1,500 or more. 

¢ Initiation of special reunion class gift efforts for 10- and 
50-year anniversary classes to benefit Rush Medical Col- 
lege and its students. 

e Launching of the Alumni Resource Network for the 
mutual support of students and alumni in key metropolitan 
areas. 

e Annual sponsorship by the RMC Alumni Association of 
the first TGIF of the academic year for Rush University 
students. 

Recognition was given to those who volunteered their 
time and energies to chair Alumni Association committees 
during the past year: 

Awards 

Benjamin Rush Society 

Class Agent Network 


Library/Alumni Publications 
Nominations 


Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ’40 
Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ‘40 
Ronald W. Quenzer, M.D. ‘73 
Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. ’34 
R. Gordon Brown, M.D. ’39 
Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. ’74 
Helen Holt, M.D. ’74 

R. Joseph Olk, M.D. ’75 

Steven Gitelis, M.D. ’75 
Thomas B. Stibolt, M.D. ’75 


Philanthropy/Annual Appeal 


Reunion Planning 
Student Involvement 


Gardner reported on some of the institutional devel-: 
opments since the last Executive Council meeting. These. 
included the special Trustee Ad Hoc Committee on Stra- 
tegic Issues which has been meeting regularly for in-depth 
institutional planning of both an organizational and fiscal 
nature. In scrutinizing philanthropic giving patterns to 
Rush over the past few decades, several fundraising tru-. 
isms emerged: 
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Ruth S. Campanella, M.D. ‘74 Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. '79 
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Alumni Association of 
Rush Medical College 
1753 West Congress Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 


Administrative Office 


Vicki J. Woodward 
Director 

Alumni Relations 
(312) 942-7164 


Marva Anderson 
Assistant Director 
Alumni Relations 
(312) 942-7165 


Sharon D. Gates 
Secretary 


Officers of the Executive Council 
1985-87 Term 


President 

R. Joseph Olk, M.D. ’75 (Trustee) 
31 Clermont Lane 

St. Louis, Missouri 63124 

(314) 997-5115 


President-Elect 

Steven Gitelis, M.D. ’75 
1725 West Harrison 
Suite 484 

Chicago, Illinois 60612 
(312) 942-6541 


Past-President 


Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. ’74 (Trustee) 


1224 East Irvington Street 
South Bend, Indiana 46614 
(219) 234-7581 


Secretary 

Thomas B. Stibolt, Jr., M.D. ’75 
18181 S.W. Kummroad 
Sherwood, Oregon 97140 

(503) 625-6891 


Treasurer 


Mary C. Tobin, M.D. ’77 (Mary Kay) 


523 Belleforte 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302 
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Executive Council Members 
1985-87 Term 


R. Gordon Brown, M.D. ’39 
(Trustee) 

722 Prospect Avenue 
Winnetka, Illinois 60093 
(312) 446-6202 


Ruth S. Campanella, M.D. ’74 
2218 North Kenmore Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 

(312) 871-5946 


Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ’40 
696 Prospect Avenue 

Winnetka, Illinois 60093 

(312) 446-2020 


Gordon H. Derman, M.D. ’75 

1725 West Harrison Street, Suite 1014 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 

(312) 226-6440 


Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. ’79 

1725 West Harrison Street, Suite 945 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 

(312) 942-5370 


Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. ’34 
5730 South Kenwood 

Chicago, Illinois 60637 

(312) 493-1408 


Cheryl M. Gutmann, M.D. ’78 
2145 North Cleveland Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 

(312) 248-5112 


George H. Handy, M.D. ’42 
6 Whitcomb Circle #4 
Madison, Wisconsin 53711 
(608) 271-2188 


Richard E. Melcher, M.D. ’75 
3594 Pebble Beach Drive 
Augusta, Georgia 30907 

(404) 736-6819 


Isaac E. Michael, M.D. ’42 
2010 West 86th Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46260 
(317) 872-6551 


Ronald W. Quenzer, M.D. ’73 

University of New Mexico 
Hospital — BCMC 

School of Medicine 

Division of Infectious Diseases 

2211 Lomas Boulevard, NE 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87341 

(505) 277-8457 


James E. Rejowski, M.D. ’78 
950 York Road, Suite 109 
Hinsdale, Illinois 60521 

(312) 654-1391 


Floyd F. Shewmake, M.D. ’73 
12345 87th Avenue 

Kenosha, Wisconsin 53142 
(414) 694-6981 


Marc A. Silver, M.D. ’79 
135 South Seventh Avenue 
LaGrange, Illinois 60525 
(312) 352-2711 


*Preferred mailing addresses and 
phone numbers are listed. 


¢ Most of our giving comes from individuals (65 percent 
this year), compared to 23 percent from corporations and 
12 percent from foundations. 

¢ People give to people. The bonding process which occurs 
between patient and physician accounts for a significant 
portion of our private philanthropy. 

¢ The importance of planned giving. While this income 
is unpredictable from year to year, the periodic infusion 
of substantial bequest monies from grateful patients and 
loyal alumni is critical in sustaining the excellence of the 
institution. The long-term cultivation of modest annual 
givers does often pay eventually, and testamentary plan- 
ning continues to be a very important vehicle for institu- 
tional support. 

One area where Rush is quite atypical is its focus on 
large gifts. While dollar totals have increased (this year’s 
$10 million private philanthropy goal was met and sur- 
passed by the end of May), our donor count remains quite 
static. This results in an unusually high average gift, but 
points to potential problems as major donors are lost 
through natural attrition and/or increased competition in 
the health care marketplace. An important institutional 
priority for the near future is expansion of our donor 
universe and identification of new prospects. Gardner 
welcomed questions from Council members and thanked 
them for the important role they play in setting an exam- 
ple for their peers through their own philanthropic com- 
mitment, and for their help in identifying and soliciting 
their fellow alumni for increased support of Rush Medical 
College. 

Vicki J. Woodward, director of alumni relations, pre- 
sented an administrative report and an update on alumni 
philanthropy from Rush Medical College graduates. 
Alumni giving through May of fiscal 1985 (11 months) 
compared to fiscal ’84 showed significant increase in the 
average gift size, but a decrease in both donors and dol- 
lars. Some of that difference is attributable to several 
substantial bequests received last year and to the strong 
leadership which propelled the Class of 1934’s 50-year 
class gift effort. Low participation figures continue to be 
cause for concern, however. Only 11 percent of Rush 
graduates supported their alma mater through an outright 
gift or pledge this year; annual giving at other comparable 
medical schools tends to run in the 35-to-45 percent range. 
There are some optimistic trends, however. Our donor 
count among post-1973 graduates has grown from 17 
(1982) to 53 in 1983 and to 102 through May of 1985. We 
are counting on more personalized involvement by class 
agents and members of the Alumni Philanthropic Leader- 
ship Committee to boost figures even more dramatically 
in the year ahead. Final alumni giving results for fiscal 
‘85 will be reported in the Record (see page 36). 

New business included a motion, unanimously ap- 
proved, to present to the Medical Center’s Committee on 
Nominations and Trustee Planning the following four 
alumni Trustees for another annual term: R. Gordon 
Brown, M.D. ’39, Robert J. Hasterlik, M.D. ’38, Ronald 
D. Nelson, M.D. ’74, and R. Joseph Olk, M.D. ’75. 

The following new chairmen were also endorsed to 
head committees in 1985-86: 


Benjamin Rush Society 

Class Agent Network 

Philanthropic Leadership 
Committee 

Reunion Planning 

Student Involvement 


Richard E. Melcher, M.D. ’75 
Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. ’79 
R. Joseph Olk, M.D. '75 


Gordon H. Derman, M.D. '75 
Cheryl M. Gutmann, M.D. ’78 
and Paul J. Jones, M.D. ‘83 

The existing alumni Nominations Committee, co- 
chaired by R. Gordon Brown, M.D. ’39 and Ronald D. 
Nelson, M.D. ’74 with members Cheryl Gutmann, M.D. 
‘78, and Tom Deutsch, M.D. ’79, was approved for 
another two-year term. 

A discussion of the calendar resulted in the selection 
of Friday, September 27, for the fall meeting of the Exec- 
utive Council. This will coincide with the first TGIF of the 
academic year which will again be sponsored by the Alum- 
ni Association of Rush Medical College. It is anticipated 
that the third annual Class Agent Workshop will also be 
scheduled for that date. 

Volunteers were enlisted to pass out keyrings to the 
new graduates at the Commencement Banquet and an 
announcement was made that Rush will sponsor an 
alumni reception at the Medical Center on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 15, in conjunction with the meeting of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons. 

In conclusion, a plaque was presented to retiring 
Council member Helen Holt, M.D. ’34, in appreciation 
for her many years of loyal service to the Alumni Asso- 
ciation. The meeting was then adjourned and Council 
members moved to the foyer of Room 500 to attend the 
third annual Faculty/Student Music Recital sponsored by 
the Committee on Student Affairs (COSA), which kicked 
off a very successful program for Alumni Weekend 1985. 


Cheryl M. Gutmann, M.D. 78 Steven Gitelis, M.D. ‘75 


George H. Handy, M.D. 42 


Isaac E. Michael, M.D. 42 


eunion Weekend ’8 


George Plain, M.D. ‘35 Members of the Class of ’85 admiring key rings they recetved as mementos 
from the Alumni Association at the Commencement Banquet. 


Jack Segal, M.D. ‘35, and his wife, Mary Ann. Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ‘40, and his wife, Charles N. Pease, M.D. ‘23, with his 
Marjorie. granddaughter. 


Valerie Perks-Donaldson, M.D., Mary Barton, M.D ., Rhonda Stein, Enjoying a light-hearted moment at the Commencement Banquet. 
M.D., and Michael Wolfson, M.D., all from the Class of ‘80. 
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Minutes of the 1985 Annual Meeting of the Alumni Association 


R. Joseph Olk, M.D. ’75, president, called to order the 13th 
Annual Meeting of the Alumni Association of Rush 
Medical College in the Claude H. Searle, M.D., Conference 
Center of Rush University. Held in conjunction with the 
annual Breakfast with the Dean, the June 7, 1985, meeting 
was attended by the following alumni: 


Paul Ashley, M.D. ’37 

Hugo C. Baum, M.D. ‘36 
Joseph P. Bernardini, M.D. “75 
Bruce H. Campbell, M.D. ’80 
Ralph B. Cloward, M.D. ‘35 
Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ’40 
Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. ‘79 John H. Olwin, M.D. ’35 
Bernadine DeValois, M.D. ’35 Albert F. Rogers, M.D. ‘35 

H. Street Dickerman, Jr., M.D. ‘35 Maurice Schneider, M.D. ’35 
Valerie Donaldson, M.D. ‘80 Jack Segal, M.D. ‘35 

Ralph L. Fitts, M.D. ’35 Floyd F. Shewmake, Jr., M.D.’73 
William P. Frank, M.D. ‘35 Steven E. Sicher, M.D. ’75 
Elmer A. Friedman, M.D. '35 Marc A. Silver, M.D. ’79 
William F. Graettinger, M.D. ‘75 Demetra Soter, M.D. ‘80 
Durward G. Hall, M.D. ’35 Andrew F. Stasic, M.D. ’80 
George H. Handy, M.D. ‘42 Rhonda Stein, M.D. ‘80 

H. Sidney Heersma, M.D. ‘35 Thomas B. Stibolt, M.D. ‘75 
Helen Holt, M.D. ’34 Mary Kay Tobin, M.D. '77 
Harold Kessler, M.D. ’74 Marshall P. Welles, M.D. ’35 
Stephen M. Korbet, M.D. ’79 Ruth Westheimer, M.D. ‘75 
Barbara B. Loeb, M.D. ’80 Alexander Wolf, M.D. ‘29 


Steven A. Maier, M.D. ’80 
Richard E. Melcher, M.D. 75 
James W. Merricks, M.D. ‘34 
Isaac E. Michael, M.D. ’42 
Stanley E. Monroe, M.D. ‘36 
R. Joseph Olk, M.D. ’75 


Dr. Olk welcomed and recognized members of the 
anniversary classes of 1935, 1975 and 1980 and extended 
special greetings to Ralph B. Cloward, M.D. ’35, who at- 
tended from Hawaii. 

Dr. Olk then called upon Leo M. Henikoff, M.D., new- 
ly installed president of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center. In his introduction, Dr. Olk commented 
that ‘‘the greatest tribute that we can give Leo this morn- 
ing is just to remind him that all of the members of the 
Class of 1975 here today were interviewed by him for 
admission to Rush Medical College.”’ 

Dr. Henikoff, in highlighting the many advances at 
Rush in the past 10 years, provided an overview on the 
structure of Rush University, commenting that, although 
the University was incorporated in 1972, all four colleges 
were not then in place. He expressed his pleasure with the 
rapid growth and national prominence of the College of 
Nursing, established in 1972. ‘‘We have the best nursing 
in the country in our hospital,’’ he said. ‘’This institution 
is training a new kind of professional — a nurse who is 
really a colleague in the care of patients.’’ Dr. Henikoff 
added that our College of Nursing is the largest provider 
of doctoral trained nurses in the Midwest. 

He stressed, too, the institution’s emphasis on grad- 
uate education at the master’s and Ph.D. levels. The Col- 
lege of Health Sciences, he noted, instituted at the time 
the Class of 1975 was graduating, offers seven degree pro- 
grams: baccalaureate in medical technology and master’s 
in audiology, occupational therapy, clinical nutrition, 
health systems management, medical physics, and speech- 
hearing pathology. Finally, The Graduate College, which 
came to fruition in 1981, offers Ph.D.s in the basic sciences. 

Dr. Henikoff remarked on a number of new offerings 
in the clinical area, including: the in vitro fertilization 


laboratory; outpatient alcohol and drug abuse program; 
one of Chicago’s first kidney lithotriptors (pending instal- 
lation); the comprehensive breast center, for cancer treat- 
ment; an osteoporosis program; and the bone marrow 
transplant center which had completed 21 transplants, 
bringing long-overdue expertise in this important field to 
the Midwest. (The Center was recently designated The 
Thomas Hazen Thorne Bone Marrow Transplant Center 
and its director, Herbert Kaizer, M.D., Ph.D., named the 
first Coleman/Fannie May Candies Foundation Professor, 
in recognition of a $3 million gift from the Foundation.) 

Dr. Henikoff outlined Rush’s far-reaching health care 
delivery system, commenting that ‘‘we are no longer just 
a hospital in health care.’’ Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
currently offers 25 care sites throughout the metropolitan 
Chicago area. These sites include 16 ANCHOR HMO of- 
fices and four industrial/occupational medicine practices. 
The Medical Center staffs a corporate health center at One 
Financial Place and plans are currently under way to serve 
the medical needs in River City, a new residential/shop- 
ping center under construction. 

“‘Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center is 
changing,’’ Dr. Henikoff added. ‘’We’re really progress- 
ing, both academically and clinically; we’re committed to 
bringing quality Rush care to this whole region. . . .’” He 
concluded his remarks by expressing his pleasure at seeing 
familiar faces from the Class of 1975 and his pride in their 
many accomplishments since graduation. 

Henry P. Russe, M.D., dean of Rush Medical College 
and vice president for medical affairs, addressed the group 
with an update on Rush Medical College. Excerpts of his 
report are printed in the ‘“Message to Alumni’ which 
appears in the opening pages of this issue of the Record. 

Following Dr. Russe’s remarks, Mary K. Tobin, M.D. 
’77, presented a brief treasurer’s report. She prefaced her 
report with a reminder that our students are facing even 
greater federal cutbacks, resulting in ever-increasing 
student financial debts. She stressed the need for a much 
broader alumni philanthropic base and reminded the group 
that the books were still open for those who had not yet 
made a gift. Dr. Tobin reported that, through the month 
of May, $297,309 had been received from 287 donors for 
all purposes” This figure included three bequests total- 
ing $54,223. Dr. Tobin expressed sincere appreciation on 
behalf of the Alumni Association to those who made a gift 
and re-emphasized how vital alumni participation is to our 
efforts. 

Dr. Olk reported on the results of the reunion classes’ 
giving efforts. He expressed his thanks to all who partici- 
pated, with a special note of gratitude to those alumni 
volunteers who wrote to classmates and helped make 
solicitation calls. Dr. Olk reported that gifts and pledges 
from the Class of 1935, in addition to those generated 
during the annual appeal, totaled $21,450 from 18 donors. 
Contributions from the Class of 1975 totaled $8,150 from 
20 donors. He reminded the reunion classes that it was not 


*Editor’s note: Final figures through June 30, 1985, totaled 
$307,590 from 331 donors. 
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Dean Henry P. Russe, M.D., addressing alumni at the traditional Breakfast with the Dean/Annual Meeting. 


too late to participate in these class gift projects, since an 
extension had been granted to leave the books open until 
December 31. Total giving from the 50th anniversary class 
increased $21,155 from the year before, while the 10th reu- 
nion class reported a $10,000 increase through the month 
of May. 

Dr. Olk brought alumni up-to-date on some of the 
many Alumni Association activities since the last annual 
meeting. He thanked those who participated in planning 
through service on various committees of the Alumni 
Association, and expressed his gratitude to this year’s 
committee chairmen and to those who have agreed to 
continue their leadership. 


Highlights of the past year included: 
e Two issues of the Alumni Record. 
e Increased personalization of the annual appeal, utilizing 
members of the Class Agent Network to sign letters and 
make follow-up phone calls to classmates. 
e Creation of the Alumni Philanthropic Leadership Com- 
mittee to identify and solicit new post-1973 members for 
the Benjamin Rush Society. 
e Initiation of the Alumni Directory update project, with the 
directory scheduled for distribution next year. 

Priorities for the coming year were reviewed by Dr. 
Olk. These included increased interaction between alumni, 
students and recent graduates; improved participation in 
Alumni Association programs; expanded membership in 
the Benjamin Rush Society; and doubled alumni participa- 
tion in this year’s annual appeal. 


The next agenda item was the presentation of the 
James A. Campbell, M.D., Alumni Service Awards to R. 
Gordon Brown, M.D. ’39, James W. Merricks, M.D. ’34, 
and Stanley E. Monroe, M.D. ’36. (See story on page 
13.) Dr. Olk next called upon Ralph B. Cloward, M.D., 
class agent for 1935, to speak for his classmates on the 
occasion of their 50th anniversary. His moving remarks are 
found on page 27. 

Under new business, Dr. Olk reported on the results 
of the recent ’85-’87 Executive Council balloting. New 
members elected to the Council are: Gordon Derman, 
M.D. ’75, Richard Melcher, M.D. ’75, James Rejowski, 
M.D. ’78, and Marc Silver, M.D. ’79. Dr. Olk announced 
that Gregory M. Graves, M.D. ’74, and Helen Holt, M.D. 
34, have retired from the Council and expressed thanks 
for their years of service. Dr. Olk also encouraged the 
group to submit any suggestions, from alumni-at-large, of 
candidates for consideration as recipients of the Distin- 
guished Alumnus Award and the James A. Campbell 
Alumni Service Awards. Suggested names, with a brief 
personal and professional rationale for the recommenda- 
tion, should be submitted to Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. 
‘40, chairman of the Awards Committee, c/o the Office of 
Alumni Relations. 

There being no further business, the meeting was ad- 
journed. 


“When the James A. Campbell, M.D., Alumni Service 
Awards were established,’”’ said R. Joseph Olk, M.D. ’75, 
president of the Alumni Association, ‘‘it was our intent 
to honor those who have remained steadfast in their alle- 
giance and commitment to Rush Medical College.’’ 

Alumni honored this year have done that and more. 

By unanimous vote of the Alumni Association Execu- 
tive Council, the 1985 recipients of the James A. Camp- 
bell, M.D., Alumni Service Awards are R. Gordon Brown, 
M.D. ’39, James W. Merricks, M.D. ’34, and Stanley E. 
Monroe, M.D. ’36. They were honored at the June 7 
Annual Meeting of the Alumni Association held in con- 
junction with the traditional Breakfast with the Dean 
during Reunion Weekend. 

Dr. Olk presented the award to Dr. Brown, identifying 
him as ‘‘one of the stalwart Rush graduates who kept the 
college charter alive during a period of dormancy. . . He, 
along with a few others assembled in this room today, 
played a key role in reopening our doors in 1970.’’ 

Dr. Brown was cited for his leadership of the Alumni 
Association, both as president and, more recently, as an 
active member of the Executive Council, and was com- 
mended for his institutional commitment, particularly his 
service as a Medical Center Trustee since 1970. 

““Gordie Brown’s commitment to the Medical Center 
is further evidenced by his efforts to endow a chair in the 
Department of Medicine honoring his father, Ralph 
Chrisman Brown, M.D., a 1904 graduate of Rush Medical 
College,’” Dr. Olk said. 


In 1981, Dr. Brown was honored and presented with 
an inscribed silver tray at the Commencement Banquet 
when he turned over the leadership of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation to then-incoming president, Ronald D. Nelson, 
M.D. ’74. At that same time, Dr. Brown was presented 
with a “‘hot off the press’’ copy of the 1981 Rush Medical 
College Alumni Directory. ‘‘It was largely through Gordie 
Brown’s patient persistence that this directory became a 
reality.”’ 

The award to Dr. Merricks was presented by Frederic 
A. dePeyster, M.D. ’40. Dr. dePeyster saluted Dr. Merricks 
as a ‘‘man who has excelled in his every endeavor.’’ A 
“distinguished member”’ of the scientific community, Dr. 
Merricks is a member of both the chemical and scientific 
honorary societies. His motion picture exhibit dealing with 
the continent ileo-cecal bladder received the gold medal 
award at the Brussels World’s Fair in 1958. Dr. dePeyster 
described Dr. Merricks’ dedicated service to the Alumni 
Association during the years that Rush temporarily sus- 
pended educational programs and acknowledged Dr. Mer- 
ricks as a founding member of the Benjamin Rush Society. 
“We salute James W. Merricks for his faithful service to 
Rush and her alumni.” 

Upon receiving his award, Dr. Merricks took the op- 
portunity to publicly acknowledge and thank former 
classmate, John Olwin, M.D. ’35, for saving his life in 1962 
when he needed emergency surgery. Dr. Merricks also 
expressed his gratitude to Dr. dePeyster, who led the 
Alumni Association during his recuperation. Finally, he 
used this occasion to renew his membership in the Ben- 


Alumni Honored for Service to Rush 


James W. Merricks, M.D. '34, R. Gordon Brown, M.D. ‘39, 
and Stanley E. Monroe, M.D. '36. 


jamin Rush Society by presenting his annual subscription 
check to Dr. dePeyster. 

Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. ’34, expressed his 
pleasure at being asked to make the presentation to Dr. 
Monroe because ‘I’ve known Stan for more years than 
either he or I would care to admit.” 

Dr. Monroe, a retired general surgeon, completed his 
surgical training at Evanston Hospital and served as a 
clinical assistant, then instructor of surgery at Northwest- 
ern University. After a stint with the U.S. Air Force, he 
was appointed chief surgeon at the Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital in Tucson, Arizona. In 1952, he moved to 
Chula Vista, California, where he established and operated 
the bilingual Monroe Clinic until 1973. Dr. Monroe is the 
author of an English/Spanish medical phrase book which 
was published in 1970. 

Dr. Friedberg added that Dr. Monroe is an active 
participant in the Alumni Association through his role as 
class agent for 1936 and his ongoing support of the Ben- 
jamin Rush Society. On several occasions, Dr. Monroe has 
hosted alumni receptions in San Diego. ‘’I continue to be 
impressed,’’ Dr. Friedberg remarked, ‘‘with Stan’s energy, 
his intellectual curiosity and his zest for life. 

‘This occasion also affords me an opportunity to pub- 
licly acknowledge and thank Stan for his magnificent con- 
tributions to our rare books collection,’’ Dr. Friedberg con- 
tinued. ‘You should know that he has a keen interest in 
Scottish history and the geneology of the Monroe family 
dynasty. Just last year, I had the pleasure of unwrapping 
a package from Stan containing three books by Dr. Alexan- 
der Monroe. This gift is part of a collection of works by 
three generations of the Dr. Alexander Monroe clan who 
were anatomists and surgeons.’’ Dr. Friedberg lauded Dr. 
Monroe “‘for all you’ve done and continue to do for Rush. 
Your commitment to our alma mater and today’s students, 
as well as the fine contributions you’ve made to our 
profession, are standards we all hope to emulate.’”’ 

After presenting the award to Dr. Monroe, Dr. Fried- 
berg also acknowledged and thanked Ralph Fitts, M.D. 
a member of the Class of 1935, for his contribution of a 
book, published in 1802, given by Benjamin Rush to his 
daughter and inscribed by Dr. Rush. ‘’This book is another 
magnificent addition to our rare book collection.’’ 
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Reunion Weekend— Clinicopathological Conference 


The fourth annual clinicopathological conference (CPC) 
co-sponsored by the Alumni Association of Rush Medical 
College and the Department of Pathology was held June 
7 as part of Reunion Weekend ‘85. 

Each year, members of the graduating class choose an 
outstanding classmate to make the presentation. This 
year’s discussant was James M. Goodrich, who was intro- 
duced by Ronald S. Weinstein, M.D., the Harriet Blair 
Borland Professor and Chairman of the Department of 
Pathology. Dr. Weinstein also introduced Jim’s parents, 
and congratulated them on the honor their son received 
in being selected the annual alumni CPC discussant, who, 
he noted, is generally that senior regarded as the top diag- 
nostician in the class. 

Dr. Weinstein brought the clinicopathological confer- 
ence to Rush from the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
where he trained in pathology. In his opening remarks, 
he noted that the CPC had its origins at Harvard Medical 
School and the MGH, where it actually was adapted from 
a teaching technique pioneered at Harvard Law School at 
the turn of the century. John Schaffner, M.D. ’74, was 
introduced as series editor for the CPC. 

After presenting the protocol for the CPC (printed 
below), Jim outlined what could be reasonably deduced 
about the patient. First, he speculated on the type of thy- 
roid malignancy. Thyroid malignancies are classified 
according to their histopathological type. The two major 
categories are ‘well differentiated’’ and ‘‘poorly differen- 
tiated.’’ In the well differentiated group, papillary adeno- 
carcinomas predominate and make up approximately 60 
to 70 percent of all thyroid malignancies. This cancer is 
more common in a younger age group, with a peak inci- 
dence in the second to third decade, and females outnum- 
bering males three to one. These carcinomas usually have 
an indolent clinical course, characterized by local recur- 
rences. 


Ronald S. Weinstein, M.D., Karen Kawala, M.D. ’85, Tom Chauncey, 
M.D. '85, James Goodrich, M.D. ’85, Jack Tauscher, M.D. ’85, and 
Thomas B. Stibolt, M.D. '75. 


The second type in the well differentiated group is 
follicular carcinoma. This group makes up approximately 
20 percent of all thyroid malignancies. Follicular carcinoma 
increases with age and also has a female predominance. 
Another type is anaplastic carcinoma, which was not 
considered to be a likely diagnosis for this patient. 

Jim considered medullary carcinoma, which makes up 
about 10 percent of all thyroid malignancies and falls within 
the poorly differentiated carcinoma category. Medullary 
carcinoma is found in two settings, in the sporadic form 
and in a familial form which is associated with many types 
of endocrine tumors. The usual clinical presentation is a 
thyroid mass with palpable lymph nodes. Like papillary 
carcinomas, these tumors have a propensity to recur local- 
ly. There may be a long interval between discovery of the 
primary tumor and the occurrence of metastases. Medul- 


lary carcinoma arises from C-cells which are of neural crest 
origin, in the thyroid. 

Medullary carcinoma is a relatively uncommon cancer, 
but is of special importance due to its association with a 
familial syndrome, and the fact that there is a very good 
tumor marker for this cancer, namely calcitonin. Eighty- 
five percent of all medullary carcinomas produce calcitonin. 
This provides a reliable marker for screening family mem- 
bers at risk, and also for following post-surgical patients 
for recurrence of this disease. In addition to calcitonin, 
medullary carcinomas may also produce ACTH, prosta- 
glandin D2 and F, carcinoembryonic antigen and hista- 
minase. 

Jim discussed the episodes of flushing, severe head- 
ache, nausea and tightening in the chest. He showed a 
slide that outlined the differential diagnosis of flushing. 
First is the carcinoid syndrome, which is caused by a tumor 
that is often found in the distal small bowel. The mecha- 
nism for the flush is still not well understood. The diag- 
nosis is usually made from the clinical picture and measure- 
ment of urinary 5-hydroxyindolacetitic acid, a metabolite 
of seratonin. Flushing without elevated levels of this me- 
tabolite raises the possibility of systemic mastocytosis, a 
fairly rare disease. A typical symptom in systemic masto- 
cytosis is flushing. In severe cases there is hypotension, 
shock, pruritis, diarrhea and abdominal pain. This disease 
is thought to be due to an abnormal proliferation of mast 
cells. These can be either local in origin with release of the 
histamine or histamine-type compounds into the circula- 
tion, or the disease can involve many organs of the body. 
Another possibility is medullary carcinoma of the thyroid 
which, curiously, has also been implicated in flushing. 
Thirty percent of those with medullary carcinoma of the 
thyroid will present with diarrhea. One-third of those with 
diarrhea will also complain about bouts of flushing. Jim 
deferred his discussion on pheochromocytoma, another 
flushing-producing tumor. Next are drugs. A specific drug 
history was not available, but it was indicated that the 
patient did use diuretics. Many diuretic drugs can produce 
flushing. Finally, toxins can cause flushing. 

Jim returned to a consideration of pheochromocytoma. 
He noted that a recent article in the New England Journal 
of Medicine stated that flushing with this tumor is so rare 
that its presence casts a doubt on the diagnosis of pheo- 


chromocytoma. This contradicts the Mayo Clinic experi- 
ence which shows a 10 percent incidence of cutaneous 
flushing in pheochromocytoma. 

Jim observed that the patient also had episodes of 
hypertension. He gave a scholarly discussion of episodic 
hypertension noting that 50 percent of patients with pheo- 
chromocytoma have paroxysms of hypertension, with 
return to normal blood pressures between attacks. Others 
have sustained elevations in blood pressure. This patient 
had the former pattern. 

Jim asked for a review of an abdominal CT scan that 
had been performed at an outside hospital. The CT scan 
was described by Jack Tauscher, another graduating senior 
who is going into radiology. CT scan showed an enlarged 
liver with multiple space filling defects. These defects could 
represent metastatic disease, multiple abcesses, multiple 
hemangiomas, or polycystic disease of the liver. Another 
scan demonstrated bilateral large abdominal masses with 
areas of central necrosis, in the vicinity of the adrenal 
glands. These could represent adenomas, carcinomas, 
pheochromocytomas or metastatic cancer. On the basis of 
size, the most likely diagnosis would be carcinoma. He 


Protocol for the CPC—AIl i 


A 44-year-old white male was admitted for evaluation of 
an abdominal mass. 

Fourteen years prior to admission the patient had 
radical neck surgery for a ‘‘thyroid malignancy.’’ One year 
later the tumor recurred in a lymph node. He was treated 
with thyroid replacement until one year prior to admis- 
sion when he had a second lymph node recurrence. Six 
months prior to admission he noted malaise, fever, and 
night sweats. He was found to have diabetes mellitus that 
was controlled by diet. He also experienced episodes 
characterized by severe headache, flushing, nausea and 
tightening in the chest. These episodes lasted about 10 
minutes and were increasing in frequency. He had docu- 
mented blood pressure elevation during these spells. He 
lost 20 pounds over the two months before admission. He 
also complained of left-sided abdominal pain for one 
month. He was admitted to an outside hospital where a 
CT scan demonstrated a large mass in the left side of the 
abdomen, enlarged right adrenal, and metastases to the 
liver. Liver biopsy showed a poorly differentiated carcino- 
ma. He was transferred to Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
for further evaluation and treatment. 

His past medical history is significant for hypertension 
for seven years, treated with diuretics. All six of his sib- 
lings had a history of hypertension. There was no other 
significant family history. His review of systems noted the 
recent onset of dry mouth. He knew of a heart murmur 
since being in the Navy. 

On admission, his blood pressure was 105/70, pulse 
120, respirations 20, and temperature 101 °F. HEENT exam 
was normal except for the radical neck surgery. A one cm 
firm lymph node was palpated in the posterior cervical 
region. The lungs were clear. A III/IV holosystolic murmur 
was present that radiated to the left axilla and both carotids. 


noted that pheochromocytomas can get large. Jack pointed 
out that the absence of calcification, the areas of central 
necrosis and the fact that the masses are bilateral might 
suggest a diagnosis of pheochromocytoma. 

Following the formal presentation of the radiologic 
findings, Jim asked Jack if he could comment on other 
radiological tests that may be valuable in identifying 
pheochromocytoma. 

Jack described a test recently developed at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan called the MIBG scan. The only lesion 
that’s been visualized with this scan is pheochromocytoma. 
At the University of Michigan, it is recommended as the 
initial screening test for pheochromocytoma. It’s especially 
useful for extra-adrenal pheochromocytomas. Once it is 
seen on an MIBG scan, a CT scan is recommended to fur- 
ther define the anatomy. The test is only done at three 
centers. 

Based upon the available information, Jim stated he 
believed the CPC patient indeed had pheochromocytoma 
and then expounded on the diagnosis. Pheochromocy- 
tomas are tumors derived from chromaffin tissue which 
is of neural crest origin. They are usually adrenal, but occur 


the Family: Mass Appeal 


Abdominal exam revealed bilateral lower quadrant tender- 
ness. The liver had a 12 cm span and was palpable 5 cm 
below the right costal margin. A large mass occupied the 
entire left side of the abdomen. No bruits were heard in 
the abdomen. The stool was guaiac negative. Neurologic 
exam was normal. 

The hemoglobin was 12.2 gms, hematocrit 36.8 per- 
cent, and WBC 15.8 mm? with 75 polys and 5 bands. The 
MCV was 76 mm Reticulocytes were 2.3 percent and the 
platelet count was 556,000 mm? The sodium was 138 
meq/L, potassium 5.3 meq/L, chloride 95 meq/L, CO? 28 
meq/L, BUN 20 mg/dl, creatinine 0.9 mg/dl, glucose 147 
mg/dl, calcium 9.5 mg/dl, alkaline phosphatase 688 U/L, 
SGOT 163 U/L, SGPT 82 U/L, and LDH 1067 U/L. The 
protime was 60 percent. Urinalysis had trace proteinuria 
EKG showed sinus tachycardia. Chest x-ray was normal. 

During the hospitalization, the patient had one of his 
spells during which his blood pressure rose to 210/98 and 
returned to 120/70 within 10 minutes. Other studies 
showed a serum iron of 65 ug/dl, TIBC 206 ug/dl, T4 5.3 
ng/ml, T3 RU 1.02, and a TSH 1.0. A PTH level was 2270 
pg/ml (430-1860) with a simultaneous calcium of 4.1 meq/L 
(4.4-5.2). A fasting insulin level was 4 mcU/ml (4-24). 
Urinary metanephrines were 65 mg/24 hours (.3-.9). Uri- 
nary VMA was 75 mg/24 hours (0.7-6.8); 17 hydroxy corti- 
costeroids were 6.0 mg/24 hours (3-12) and 17 ketosteroids 
were 5.3 mg/24 hours (6-13). A calcitonin level was 5015 
pg/ml (400). A liver spleen scan demonstrated multiple 
filling defects compatible with metastatic disease. 


An operative procedure was performed. 


John A. Schaffner, M.D. ’74 


CPC Series Editor 
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in neural crest derivatives in the paraganglion system, 
which extends from the carotid body to the floor of the 
pelvis. Ninety-five percent of pheochromocytomas are 
found in adrenal glands and are more common on the right 
side than on the left side. 

To help remember some of the characteristics of pheo- 
chromocytomas, one can remember the rule of 10. Ten 
percent are bilateral. Bilateral tumors are usually associated 
with familial syndromes. Ten percent are familial. Ten 
percent are found in the pediatric age group and 10 percent 
are malignant. In a Mayo Clinic study of 76 patients with 
pheochromocytoma, 80 percent complained of headaches 
as a major or minor complaint. Diaphoresis and palpata- 
tions were present in 71 and 61 percent as major or minor 
complaints, respectively, and flushing was found in 10 
percent. Now, the CPC patient had no abdominal mass 
that was easily felt. This is uncommon. Only five percent 
of the tumors in the Mayo Clinic study could be palpated. 
The average length of hypertension was 3.7 years. Patients 
with pheochromocytoma can exhibit a hypermetabolic 
state, which Jim believed the CPC patient had. Thirty-one 
percent of the patients in the Mayo Clinic study had the 
“triad of Hs’’: hypertension, hyperglycemia, and hyper- 
metabolism, without signs or evidence of hyperthyroidism. 
Hyperthyroidism can be confused with pheochromocy- 
tomas, but can be ruled out by laboratory studies if the 
clinical diagnosis is vague. 

Jim asked another classmate, Tom Chauncey, who has 
a Ph.D. degree in biochemistry, to discuss the abnormal 
laboratory findings in the case. Tom thanked Jim for the 
consult and said he “‘hoped it would be the first of many.’”’ 
He noted that the diagnosis of pheochromocytoma is made 
by a combination of clinical history and laboratory testing. 
The tumor itself produces catecholemine, epinephrine and 
norepinephrine, which can be detected in plasma and 
urine. Their metabolic degradation products, the meta- 
nephrines and VMA can also be checked for in the urine. 
Measuring urinary catecholamines, metanephrines and 
VMA, 90 to 95 percent of pheochromocytomas can be 
diagnosed. Occasionally more testing is needed. A few 
caveats should be remembered. These tests are very sensi- 
tive to medications that the patient may be taking. In 
addition, there are other clinical syndromes that can have 
increased catecholamines and these should be ruled out 
when making a diagnosis. The state-of-the art in testing 
involves measuring plasma catecholamine. This test is 
somewhat difficult to perform and is not routinely avail- 
able, but seems to have the highest diagnostic accuracy. 
A platelet catecholamine determination is currently an 
investigative tool and may have some potential in the 
future. 

Putting the case together, Jim noted that the patient 
had a calcitonin level of 5015 pg/ml. This essentially estab- 
lished a diagnosis of medullary carcinoma of the thyroid. 
He speculated that metastatic medullary carcinoma would 
be found in the liver. Next, Jim considered the Multiple 
Endocrine Neoplasia Syndromes (MEN syndromes). 

MEN 2A (‘’Sipple Syndrome’’) is medullary carcinoma 
of the thyroid, pheochromocytoma and parathyroid hy- 
perplasia. Jim noted that the CPC patient had evidence of 
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parathyroid hyperplasia, as indicated by the PTH level 
which was elevated, and the parathyroid hormone level, 
also elevated. All MEN syndromes are passed on as auto- 
somal dominant diseases. 

Finally, Jim outlined the possible relevance of MEN 
syndromes to 2-hit models of carcinogenesis, as proposed 
by Knudsen. Knudsen suggests that two separate muta- 
tions or events must take place before a cell changes to a 
malignant state. The first event may predispose a popula- 
tion of cells to malignant transformation, although these 
cells would appear normal by conventional criteria. They 
could differentiate normally and carry on normal function. 
If the first event takes place pre-zygotically, all the descen- 
dants of that cell carry the altered genotype. The second 
event takes place randomly. If this second event happens 
with sufficient frequency, the result would be multifocal 
tumors appearing within susceptible cell populations. The 
resulting state is a familial tumor syndrome. 

Dr. Weinstein thanked Jim for his scholarly and in- 
sightful discussion. Nancy Benton, representing the third 
year class, concurred with Jim’s analysis of the case. 

Karen Kawala, a member of the graduating class who 
did a post-sophomore fellowship year in pathology and 
was co-recipient of this year’s Sir William Osler Prize in 
pathology, described the findings of liver biopsy and 
autopsy. The liver biopsy showed metastatic carcinoma 
with neuroendocrine features. Also at the time of surgery, 
an intrahepatic arterial catheter was placed and, over the 
next several weeks, the patient received two courses of 
chemotherapy. The patient did poorly, deteriorated with 
multisystemic failure and died seven weeks after admission 
to Rush. 

As Jim had concluded, the patient had medullary carci- 
noma of the thyroid, pheochromocytoma and parathyroid 
hyperplasia, characteristic of Sipple Syndrome or Multiple 
Endocrine Neoplasia, type 2A. A review of the patient’s 
autopsy findings illustrated many features of the syn- 
drome. At autopsy, the thyroid weighed 12 gms and 
contained tumor surrounded by normal tissue. The tumor 
was composed of sheets and nests of neoplastic cells. 
Congo red staining demonstrated the presence of amyloid, 
a feature of medullary carcinoma. 

Both adrenal glands were involved with tumor. The 
right weighed 58 gms and an immense left adrenal was 
totally replaced with tumor and weighed 1400 gms. Chro- 
maffin granules characteristic of pheochromocytoma were 
demonstrated. Widespread metastatic disease involved the 
liver, which weighed 7500 gms (normal is 1500 gm). The 
tumor appeared to be metastatic pheochromocytoma. 
Metastatic pheochromocytoma was also present in the 
bone, spleen and lungs. The parathyroid glands were 
hyperplastic. Karen concluded that the CPC patient did 
have Sipple Syndrome. Dr. Weinstein congratulated Jim 
and his classmates for their eloquent and informative dis- 
cussions of the case. 

Dr. Stibolt thanked Dr. Weinstein for organizing the 
CPC and then presented Jim with a testimonial from the 
Alumni Association of Rush Medical College, together with 
the Class of 1985, citing James M. Goodrich for demon- 
strating ‘’outstanding clinical skill’’ as the case discussor. 


Human In Vitro Fertilization 


By W. Paul Dmowski, M.D., Ph.D. and 
Rita Basuray, Ph.D. 


Following is a presentation by Drs. Dmowski and Basuray, which 
was featured during Reunion Weekend as a minicourse for CME 
credit. Dr. Dmowski is a senior attending and director of the 
Section of Reproductive Endocrinology/Infertility, Department 
of Obstetrics and Gynecology at Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke's. 
Dr. Basuray is director of the IVF laboratory. 


The first successful human in vitro fertilization (IVF) 
procedure was performed by the British team of Edwards 
and Steptoe, with the first ‘test tube’’ baby born in July, 
1978, in Oldham General Hospital, near Manchester, 
England. After this initial clinical success, numerous IVF 
centers opened in Europe and Australia. In the United 
States, the first IVF program—at the Eastern Virginia 


Tiffany Lynn Autrey, the first baby born in the Medical Center’s IVF 
program, at age six months (above) and at the embryo stage (below). 


Medical School in Norfolk—was not begun until February, 
1980. This delay was primarily the result of a 1974 morato- 
rium on federal funding for IVF research by the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. In Illinois, 
the development of the first IVF centers was delayed even 
further by the abortion law of 1975, which was interpreted 
as prohibiting procedures such as IVF. In response to the 
challenge of this statute, a U.S. District Court judge, on 
February 4, 1983, issued a memorandum opinion that IVF 
is entirely permissible under Illinois law. Since that ruling, 
three IVF centers have been established in Chicago, one 
of them being the IVF program at Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s, which opened on November 9, 1983. In 1984, there 
were about 50 IVF programs in the United States. World- 
wide, more than 1000 babies have been conceived and born 
using IVF procedures. 

The Medical Center’s IVF program was developed 
under aegis of, and in close collaboration with, the IVF 
program at Norfolk. Our IVF laboratory is located within 
the OR suite, in close proximity to OR 13, where laparos- 
copies for IVF are performed. The laboratory is fully 
equipped with sophisticated state-of-the-art instrumenta- 
tion and is connected by the video and audio system to 
OR 13. The Medical Center’s IVF laboratory has been 
visited and admired by IVF experts from around the world. 

IVF is a medical procedure which, to many couples, 
offers the only hope for a child of their own. The princi- 
ples of this procedure include: aspiration of mature oocytes 
from a woman’s ovary; external (in vitro) fertilization; and 
subsequent transfer of developing embryos into the 
woman’s uterus. The main indication for IVF is absence 
or disease of the fallopian tubes, which cannot be corrected 
by surgical tuboplasty, or when tuboplasty procedures 
have failed. Other indications include persistent pelvic 
adhesions, endometriosis, and, sometimes, unexplained 
infertility, male infertility and immunologic infertility 
factors. Contraindications for IVF are essentially the same 
as contraindications for laparoscopy or pregnancy. Success 
rates for IVF have been lower in women over 40, thus an 
advanced age may also be a relative contraindication. 

IVF protocol consists of four phases: ovarian stimu- 
lation, oocyte retrieval, in vitro fertilization and embryo 
culture, and embryo transfer. Ovarian stimulation is 
achieved with agents such as clomiphene citrate or human 
menopausal gonadotropins (Pergonal). The purpose of 
ovarian stimulation is to recruit multiple ovarian follicles 
and, therefore, stimulate maturation of a larger number 
of oocytes than would occur during the normal menstrual 
cycle. By recruiting four to six oocytes, the chances for 
fertilization, normal embryo development and subsequent 
pregnancy are increased. In our IVF program, ovarian 
stimulation regimen consists of clomiphene citrate, 50mg 
daily from day 3 to 7 of the cycle, combined with 1 amp 
of Pergonal administered daily from the third day of the 
cycle until adequate follicular development is achieved 
(usually day 10). Follicular development is monitored by 
serum estradiol levels and by ultrasonic identification and 
measurements of the ovarian follicles. When at least three 
preovulatory follicles (16-20mm in diameter) are identified, 
and serum estradiol level is 1000-1500 pg/ml, the patient 
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receives 10,000 IU of human chorionic gonadotropin (HCG) 
intramuscularly. HCG injection induces further follicular 
and oocyte maturation. Between 34 and 36 hours after 
HCG injection, laparoscopy is performed. At the time of 
laparoscopy, ovaries are visualized and ovarian follicles are 
identified and aspirated. The laparoscopic procedure is 
performed under video monitoring so that the entire IVF 
team, both in OR 13 and in the laboratory, can participate 
actively. Follicular fluid and oocytes are aspirated into test 
tubes containing pre-warmed Dulbecco’s buffer. The tubes 
are evaluated by the nurse, labeled and transferred expe- 
diently to the IVF laboratory. In the laboratory, oocytes are 
identified in the follicular fluid and evaluated by the embry- 
ologist, using sophisticated microscopic equipment. 
The oocytes in different stages of maturity are sur- 
rounded by zona pellucida and multiple layers of follicular 
cells, forming the corona and the cumulus. Oocyte matur- 
ity is assessed morphologically by the appearance of 
corona-cumulus-complex and by the presence of the first 
polar body. After evaluation, oocytes are transferred to 
nutrient culture media and placed in the incubator. De- 


pending upon the stage of maturity, oocytes are incubated. 


for a varying length of time before insemination (6 to 36 
hours). The corona-cumulus-complex has to be penetrated 
by spermatozoa for fertilization to occur. While the oocytes 
are being incubated, the semen sample obtained from the 
husband is being processed. Motile spermatozoa are iso- 
lated from seminal plasma and suspended in incubation 
media. Sperm suspensions are also incubated in the con- 
trolled environment of incubators. When the oocytes reach 
maturity, they are inseminated with 100,000 to 500,000 
motile spermatozoa, depending upon the initial quality of 
the semen sample. Sixteen hours later, oocytes are exam- 
ined under the microscope for signs of fertilization. By this 
time, the fertilized oocyte should have released a second 
polar body and two pronuclei should be visible. Within 
24 hours of insemination, cleavage of the fertilized oocytes 
begins. At 48 hours the embryos have attained a 4 to 8 cell 
stage and are still surrounded by the zona pellucida. At 
this time all healthy, dividing embryos are placed in a thin 
catheter and trans-cervically introduced into the patient’s 
uterus. The procedure is performed in Trendelenberg posi- 
tion under mild sedation. Following embryo transfer the 
patient remains in the same position for 6 hours, and at 
bedrest for 48 hours. 

Following embryo transfer, hormonal supplement in 
the form of progesterone or HCG is used to increase 
chances for implantation. Simultaneously, serum proges- 
terone, estradiol and B-HCG levels are monitored three 
times a week. About 10 days after transfer, if implantation 
has occurred, there is a characteristic rise in B-HCG levels 
and increase in serum estradiol and progesterone concen- 
trations. A week later, ultrasound examination can detect 
the first evidence of intrauterine pregnancy. 

The Medical Center’s IVF laboratory is functionally 
divided into two areas. The one closest to the operating 
facilities contains microscopes, incubators and other equip- 
ment for handling oocytes, spermatozoa and embryos; the 
opposite area, with a separate entrance, is used for the 
preparation of culture media and for water purification. 


Laboratory preparations for IVF procedures begin at the 
time when the patient begins ovarian stimulation protocol. 
City water is purified in sophisticated filtering and distilla- 
tion systems. Virtually all particulate matter (organic and 
inorganic) to the size of two microns is removed by seven 
separate filters and then the water is further purified by 
distillation. Disposable sterile glassware and plasticware 
are used to minimize chances of contamination. Culture 
media are prepared by dissolving in the purified water, 
the exact amounts of inorganic (sodium, potassium, bicar- 
bonate, chloride, etc.) and organic (glucose, pyruvic acid, 
lactic acid, amino acids, etc.) components in the presence 
of antibiotics. The media are adjusted for pH and osmolar- 
ity, and are stored at 4°C before use. Prior to use, the media 
are supplemented with pre-ovulatory maternal serum and 
tested for their ability to support embryo growth in the 
mouse quality control system. In this assay, two-cell mouse 
embryos are cultured to the blastocyst stage. Only media 
that can support mouse embryos are used in the human 
IVF system. 

Success rates for IVF procedures vary between 5 and 
30 percent per transfer and are not as high as earlier 
anticipated. Although in selected groups of patients and 
in small series, IVF pregnancy rates have been reported 
as high as 30 to 39 percent, most centers claim an overall 
success rate in the range of 14 to 17 percent. Several centers 
which were unable to achieve pregnancy closed after one 
to two years of operation. Overall results at Rush-Presby- 
terian-St. Luke’s, expressed in pregnancies per transfer, 
are 35 percent for all pregnancies, including so-called 
chemical pregnancies (positive pregnancy test, early abor- 
tion) and 14 percent for clinical pregnancies. The success 
rates for IVF, however, have to be looked at in the context 
of the efficiency of human reproduction under normal 
circumstances. The so-called ‘‘effective fecundability,’’ 
which is the probability of conception during a single cycle 
resulting in a live birth, is only 0.2 to 0.25 for a 25-year-old 
woman. This means that, in a given cycle, young fertile 
couples have a 20 to 25 percent chance for conception. 
Human reproduction is a relatively inefficient process and, 
in this respect, IVF techniques offer reasonably good 
results. We hope that further improvements in IVF tech- 
nology will increase the IVF success rates. 

Introduction of IVF procedures allowed scientists to 
observe, for the first time, human fertilization and early 
phases of human embryonic development. Although our 
knowledge of early steps in human reproduction has 
increased almost logarithmically since the first successful 
IVF procedure, a lot remains to be learned, not only to 
improve IVF success rates, but also to better understand 
and control human fertility. However, for legal and ethical 
reasons, many questions pertaining to early human repro- 
duction cannot be answered by the human IVF program. 
Because of this, we are developing a primate IVF program 
in conjunction with, and as a direct extension of, the 
human IVF activities. We anticipate that the primate IVF 
program will further strengthen quality control of the 
human system, will permit evaluation and introduction of 
new methodology, will improve our success rates, and will 
introduce new and exciting research opportunities. 


Alcohol and the Heart: A Match Made in Heaven or Hell? 


By William F. Graettinger, M.D. ’75 


The following report by Dr. Graettinger was featured during 
Reunion Weekend ‘85 as a Department of Internal Medicine 
Grand Rounds presentation offered to alumni for CME credit. 
Dr. Graettinger is an assistant professor of medicine at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico School of Medicine, and director of both 
the cardiovascular fellowship program and the cardiac noninvasive 
laboratory of the Albuquerque Veterans Administration Medical 
Center. His current research interests include validation and 
application of quantitative echo-doppler techniques, supported by 
a grant from the American Heart Association, New Mexico Affili- 
ate; and the effects of acute chronic alcohol ingestion on the 
cardiovascular system, supported by a grant from the Veterans 
Administration. 

At rest, acute intoxication (Blood alcohol levels or BALs 
of 150mg/100ml) in normal nondrinking young volunteers 
causes a decrease in peripheral vascular resistance and a 
dose-dependent depression of left ventricular function 
(manifest by decreased ejection fraction and rate of 
pressure development), with resultant compensatory 
increase in heart rate. The alcohol withdrawal state is 
characterized by a decrease in peripheral vascular resist- 
ance with secondary increase in cardiac output. During 
mild exercise, compensatory sympathetic mechanisms are 
invoked which maintain ventricular function at or near 
normal levels. At higher levels of exercise, moderately high 
doses of alcohol (BAL of 200mg/100ml) overcome these 
compensatory mechanisms and produce a decrease in left 
ventricular function. 

Prior exposure to alcohol appears to modify its hemo- 
dynamic effects. In individuals who chronically consume 
alcohol, yet who have no signs or symptoms of heart 
disease, preclinical left ventricular dysfunction can be 
demonstrated by an abnormal increase in left ventricular 
end diastolic pressure in response to an increase in after- 
load. This suggests a decrease in left ventricular functional 


James W. Merricks, M.D. ‘34, William Graettinger, M.D. ‘75, John Graettin 
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reserve as a result of chronic alcohol ingestion. However, 
in response to alcohol ingestion, depression of left ventricu- 
lar function occurs at higher BALs than those which cause 
dysfunction in nondrinkers. In individuals who manifest 
overt heart failure, BALs which cause no demonstrable 
effects in nondrinkers will cause exacerbation of heart 
failure. All of these changes occur at BALs which are 
commonly attained during “‘social’’ drinking. 

Alterations of myocardial cellular metabolism including 
increased oxygen consumption, inhibition of the sodium- 
potassium pump and decreased actin-myosin interactions 
occur acutely with exposure to alcohol. Chronic exposure 
causes changes in enzymatic binding, decreased membrane 
fluidity, increased sarcolemmal permeability to sodium, 
decreased protein synthesis and alterations in membrane 
phospholipids. The role of these changes in the hemody- 
namic alterations discussed above is unclear. Some or all 
of these changes may, over time, cause myocardial injury 
which results in permanent heart damage. 

Alcohol or its first metabolic product, acetaldehyde, 
may cause cardiac damage by direct toxic effects. Nutri- 
tional deficiencies, especially of thiamine, were previously 
thought to be etiologic in alcoholic heart disease, but do 
not appear to play a major role in its development. Toxic 
additives (cobalt and lead) have caused sporadic outbreaks 
of heart failure but are the exception rather than the rule. 

Alcohol appears to be the most common etiology of 
secondary, nonischemic, dilated cardiomyopathy in the 
United States. Alcoholic cardiomyopathy is under diag- 
nosed, probably due to the difficulties encountered in 
obtaining an accurate alcohol consumption history. It 
should be considered in the differential of unexplained 
congestive heart failure in individuals less than 50 years 
of age with a history of chronic alcohol consumption. 

Alcoholic cardiomyopathy is characterized by signs 
and symptoms of pulmonary and systemic venous con- 
gestion, atrial arrythmias and atypical chest pain. Patients 
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may also present with systemic or pulmonary embolism, 
as in other dilated cardiomyopathies. Sudden death is 
more common in alcoholics and patients with alcoholic 
cardiomyopathy than in the nondrinking population. 
Other causes of dilated cardiomyopathy must be excluded, 
with particular attention paid to history of sustained 
hypertension, chronic mitral regurgitation and coronary 
artery disease. 

Prognosis in patients with alcoholic cardiomyopathy 
is worse if symptoms of congestive heart failure have been 
present for a long time prior to diagnosis, if the patient 
continues to drink, and if cardiomegaly is persistent. Many 
cases have been reported in which patients have improved 
with total abstinence from alcohol. The therapy, therefore, 
includes abstinence, digitalis and diuretics in the acute 
phase, in some cases, and measures to assure adequate 
nutrition. Abstinence is the only therapeutic modality that 
has been shown to positively affect prognosis. 

The Holiday Heart Syndrome, described by Ettinger 
in the late 70s, is the clinical picture of a previously normal 
individual who presents with atrial dysrhythmias after 
binge drinking, superimposed on a history of chronic 
alcohol consumption. The most common dysrhythmia is 
atrial fibrillation and, less common, atrial flutter. The 
patient’s electrocardiogram and chest x-ray is usually 
normal before and after the arrythmias. The peak incidence 
is during and just after major holidays, hence the name 
Holiday Heart Syndrome. 

Moderate alcohol consumption (one to two ounces per 


day) has been related to an increase in high density lipopro- 


tein (HDL) blood levels, which are inversely related to 
coronary artery disease (CAD) risk; a decrease in low 
density lipoprotein (LDL) blood levels, which are directly 
related to CAD risk; and a decrease in the incidence and 
mortality of CAD in some studies. Although other studies 
yield conflicting results, this epidemiological data appears 
to be solid. Recent data suggests that the increase in HDL 
is of HDL sub-types which are not protective for CAD, so 
that the mechanism by which alcohol exerts its protective 
effects is unclear. Due to the other noncardiac effects of 
alcohol, each practitioner must make the decision whether 
or not to recommend the consumption of moderate alcohol 
in an effort to reduce CAD in each patient. 

Data for acute myocardial injury during alcohol intoxi- 
cation includes biochemical and enzymatic abnormalities 
and the occurrence of acute myocardial infarction with 
normal coronaries. Small intramyocardial vessel disease is 
more common in chronic alcohol users and may be in part 
responsible for the observed indicators of injury. A causal 
relationship between alcohol ingestion and coronary vaso- 
spasm has been established and may also play a role. And 
finally, in situ thrombosis with clot lysis has been postu- 
lated as an etiology of acute injury. 

Dr. Graettinger briefly discussed some of his prelimi- 
nary work documenting acute injury in a small number 
of acutely intoxicated patients by abnormalities of the 
myocardial specific fraction of creatine kinase. The discus- 
sion was concluded by a summary of the cardiovascular 
effects of alcohol and questions were entertained from the 
audience. 


Members of the Class of ‘35 standing for a round of applause at the Commencement Banquet. 


The traditional Commencement Banquet, a highlight 
of Reunion Weekend, spotlighted Samuel G. Taylor III, 
M.D. ’32, as this year’s Distinguished Alumnus. Winners 
of Rush Medical College faculty awards and recipients of 
honorary Alpha Omega Alpha memberships were also 
recognized. (See the following stories.) 

As master of ceremonies, R. Joseph Olk, M.D. ’75, 
Alumni Association president, welcomed members of the 
Classes of 1935 and 1985 as special guests. Graduates cele- 
brating their five and ten-year reunions, along with other 
alumni, Rush Medical College faculty, families and friends 
were also warmly greeted as they gathered in the Gold 
Coast Room of the Drake Hotel, where dinner was fol- 
lowed by dancing. 

Leo M. Henikoff, M.D., president of Rush-Presbyte- 
rian-St. Luke’s, used the occasion to announce the estab- 
lishment of the Ralph C. Brown, M.D., Chair of Internal 
Medicine (see Medical Center News). The late Dr. Brown, 
a 1904 graduate of Rush, was the father of Rush alumnus 
and Trustee, R. Gordon Brown, M.D. ‘39. 

Dr. Henikoff explained that although this action had 
yet to be placed before the Medical Center’s Board of Trus- 
tees, both he and Dr. Gordie Brown agreed that “’there 
could be no better place than a gathering of the Alumni 
Association to make this preliminary announcement.”’ 

Dean Henry P. Russe, M.D., noted that ‘“Rush Medical 
College continues to produce the very highest quality 
physician,”’ citing the clinicopathological conference pre- 
sented earlier that morning by James Goodrich, Class of 
1985, followed by Medical Grand Rounds on alcohol and 
the heart, given by William F. Graettinger, M.D., Class 
of 1975. 

‘“‘The academic achievements of our students and their 
selection for competitive residency training positions (see 
page 39) continues to demonstrate our stature among major 
medical schools in the United States,’” Dr. Russe added. 
‘Rush is a vibrant and exciting place because of the excel- 
lence of our students, the interests and excellence of its 
faculty and staff, and especially because of the continued 
interest and support of its alumni. My thanks and con- 
gratulations to all of you.”’ 

The Class of 1985 stood as Dr. Olk presented them for 
formal induction into the Alumni Association of Rush 
Medical College. He singled out Nicki Lekas, Class of ’85, 
who served as the official liaison between the Alumni 
Association and her class, and announced that Nina 
Paleologos, Cathy Rives Silverman and Wendy Stock will 
serve as class agents for 1985. He also encouraged the 
graduates to develop and maintain an interest in the 
Alumni Association and stressed the need for their active 
participation in alumni affairs. 

Betsy Rest, selected by the graduating class to respond 
on their behalf, thanked the Alumni Association ‘‘for this 
warm and elegant welcome into your ranks. I’m sure it’s 
the beginning of a long and lasting friendship. 

“Well, Class of ’85,’’ she continued, ‘‘we made it. We 
get to be alumni now. Lest you new graduates get so 
carried away with graduating that you forget what medical 
school was like, I thought I’d give you a capsule summary 
of what filled our thoughts during the past four years. 
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‘First year, of course, was dominated by doubts. 
Doubts about whether we could make it through the first 
anatomy lab, let alone the whole year. New study habits 
were learned, such as how to read while sleeping or while 
driving to school, how to remove the smell of formalde- 
hyde. . .Would we ever know it all? 

“By the second year, we thought we knew it all. ‘‘We 
were sure we could handle everything, until it came to Part 
I of the national boards. That, I think, was to keep us 
humble. This was also the year we first dealt with real 
patients, taking histories and doing physicals. . 

‘‘Third year was the year no one slept. Medicine, sur- 
gery, ob-gyn, etc., occupied our days, our nights and 
everything else. Fourth year finally came and we were at 
the top of the heap—traveling to 5,000 interviews in one 
week, a sort of, if it’s Tuesday, this must be Hopkins kind 
of thing. Balancing goals, families, friends we somehow 
each came out with a match list which was to determine 
our future. 

“Many things helped us get through this time. 
Tonight, we'd like to thank families and friends, husbands, 
wives, parents and children who supported our effort over 
the past four years. We really couldn’t have done it without 
you folks and we appreciate your help. Also, the cohesive- 
ness of the class with its many diverse interests and 
personalities was a support. There were many very impor- 
tant relationships established. We had a dedicated faculty 
and administration who worked for and with us all the way 
through. Our class would like to thank all of these indi- 
viduals.’’ 


a 
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Commencement Banquet: Award Winners 


Cedric Coleman, M.D. 


Roger C. Bone, M.D., as ‘‘hooder’’ at 
Commencement. 


The following were singled out for 
special honors by vote of the Class of 
‘85 and received their awards at the 
Commencement Banquet. 


Alexander C. Templeton, M.D., 
senior attending and professor in the 
Department of Pathology, was pre- 
sented the Daniel Brainard Award in 
absentia as the outstanding teacher in 
the basic sciences; 


John A. Schaffner, M.D. ’74, 
associate attending and assistant pro- 
fessor in the Department of Internal 
Medicine, was voted the outstanding 
physician-teacher and received the 
Phoenix Award; and 

Cedric Coleman, M.D., resident in 
the Department of Internal Medicine, 
received the Aesculapius Award as the 
outstanding resident-physician. 


The awards were presented by 
Betsy Rest, Class of ’85, who had 
served as president of the student 
council during her senior year. 

Recognized also was Roger C. 
Bone, M.D., the Ralph C. Brown, 
M.D., Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of Internal Medicine, who 
was selected by the graduates to pre- 
sent their doctor of medicine hoods at 
the commencement ceremony. 


Bradley Hubbard, Class of ’85 
and president of the Zeta Chapter of 
Alpha Omega Alpha, the medical 
honor society, presented honorary 
AOA membership awards to an alum- 
nus and a faculty member ‘’who have 
made significant contributions to med- 
ical science and related fields.”’ 


Honored were: Robert C. Carton, 
M.D., senior attending and professor 
in the Department of Internal Medi- 
cine, and director of pulmonary medi- 
cine; and Hans W. Lawrence, M.D. 
‘27, an avid supporter of Rush Medical 
College and its students. Dr. Law- 
rence, who was presented the award 
in absentia, has spent 50 years in the 
area of preventive medicine, toxicol- 
ogy and applied physiology. He was 
a medical director of Proctor and Gam- 
ble for 20 years and, after retiring in 
1963, was involved in setting up the 
medical department at NASA. 


Alexander Templeton, M.D. 


John Schaffner, M.D. '74 


Robert Carton, M.D. 


Distinguished Alumnus: Samuel G. Taylor HI, M.D. 


The Rush Medical College Alumni 
Association’s highest honor was 
awarded this year to Samuel G. 
Taylor III, M.D. ’32. 


James W. Merricks, M.D. ’34, in- 
troduced Dr. Taylor, his ‘’good friend 
and colleague,’ as the 1985 Distin- 
guished Alumnus and presented the 
award at the Commencement Banquet 
during Reunion Weekend. 

Dr. Taylor was one of the first cli- 
nicians in the country to recognize the 
potential importance of hormones in 
the treatment of some forms of cancer, 
particularly of the breast. He was a 
member of the Tumor Council at the 
University of Illinois College of Medi- 
cine for almost 25 years and served as 
director of both the Steroid Therapy 
Division and the Tumor Clinic at IIli- 
nois from 1950 to 1971. 

In 1954, under Dr. Taylor’s leader- 
ship, the Section of Medical Oncology 
in the Department of Medicine was 
established at Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s and continued under his direc- 
tion until 1971. 

In October, 1984, a well attended 
symposium was held at the Medical 
Center marking the 30th anniversary 
of the founding of ‘’Sam’s Oncology 
Section,’’ as well as celebrating his 
80th birthday. Today the oncology 
section is one of the most active par- 
ticipants in cooperative clinical cancer 
trials in the country. 

Noted for his leadership in medi- 
cal oncology, Dr. Taylor was a trustee 
and consultant to the National Cancer 
Institute; advisor to the Cancer Con- 
trol Program; chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Cancer of the American Cal- 
lege of Physicians; president of the 
Illinois Cancer Council; and director of 
the Cancer Council Comprehensive 
Cancer Center Program. In 1978, the 
Samuel G. Taylor III, M.D., Chair of 
Oncology was established in his honor 
at Rush University. 

“Dr. Taylor’s disposition still radi- 
ates sunshine, even after the many, 
many years he has spent fighting that 
dread disease known as cancer,’’ 
Dr. Merricks said. “‘If I were a cancer 
cell, and Sam was called in for treat- 
ment, I’d quick pack my bag, grab the 
next rocket ship for outer space, and 
leave no forwarding address.’ 


Dr. Taylor accepted the award and 
then took a look at the future of oncol- 
ogy, predicting that many more types 
of cancer will be cured by the turn of 
the century. The incidence of tumors 
of certain other sites will have 
dropped precipitously by then, he 
said, because of changes in lifestyle, 
smoking, exposure to other carcino- 
gens, diet and so forth. ‘’For those in 
doubt,”’ Dr. Taylor suggested, ‘‘look 
at what has happened just since 1940, 
when I first entered the field.’’ 

Dr. Taylor noted the marked im- 
provement in the rate of surgical tech- 
niques and radiation, and the devel- 
opment of the specialty of radiation 
therapy. Improved biochemical mark- 
ers and diagnostic radiology, magnetic 
resonance, and other techniques have 
made early diagnosis and, therefore, 
early therapy possible. With the multi- 
disciplinary team approach, radiolo- 
gist, surgeon and the medical oncolo- 
gist, ‘“work together and make a very 
adequate approach to the problem. 

“All this,’’ Dr. Taylor continued, 
‘has made possible the miracle of 
cures of disseminated cancer such as 
choriocarcinoma which was the first, 
leukemia, Hodgkins disease, lympho- 
ma, testicular cancer, Wilm’s tumor, 
and osteosarcoma. These are all the 
results we’ve seen very recently and 
they are really miracles. 

‘‘Where cures have not been ac- 
complished, prolonged survivals, im- 
proved quality of life and palliation are 
possible in prostate cancer, breast 


cancer, lung cancer and occasionally 
in other tumor sites. The identification 
of certain common carcinogens and 
the avoidance of such as tobacco will 
undoubtedly reduce the incidence of 
pancreatic, bladder, head, neck and 
lung cancer in the future.’’ 

Dr. Taylor turned to the Class of 
‘85, saying that ‘as you start your 
residencies in no matter what field, 
you can contribute to the goal, set by 
the National Cancer Program, to re- 
duce the incidence of cancer mortality 
by 50 percent by the year 2000. Keep 
ever alert to where and to whom you 
can refer your patients for the best 
treatment. Lifestyle can prevent the 
development of most cancers, espe- 
cially lung cancer, which is a self- 
inflicted cancer. If you can persuade 
one patient to stop smoking, you may 
have not only saved a life, but helped 
me with my predictions. 

“If all goes as I predict, you'd 
better think twice before you select 
oncology as your specialty. You might 
find yourself in the same predicament 
that my colleague, Dr. Janet Wolters, 
had when she lost her job as director 
of the Respiratory Center for Polio 
Victims when Salk eliminated all her 
patients. And, luckily for me, I had the 
chance to give her an appointment in 
the newly established Section of Medi- 
cal Oncology. Perhaps immunology 
may destroy our section and we’ll be 
looking for a job in the Institute for the 
Treatment of the Common Cold.’ 


Samuel G. Taylor III, M.D. '32, surrounded by his family. 
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Rush University Commencement 


Three hundred fifty-six students were named to receive 
degrees from Rush University at its 13th annual com- 
mencement exercises June 8 at Medinah Temple. 

Degrees were conferred by Harold Byron Smith, Jr., 
chairman of the Medical Center’s Board of Trustees, and 
Leo M. Henikoff, M.D., president of the Medical Center 
and the University. 

This year Rush granted 117 doctor of medicine degrees, 
seven doctor of nursing science degrees, and four doctor 
of philosophy degrees from The Graduate College. (One 
graduate received both an M.D. and a Ph.D. degree.) 

The College of Nursing had 186 graduates, including 
65 receiving master of science degrees and 114, bachelor 
of science. The College of Health Sciences conferred 49 
degrees—15 bachelor of science with a major in medical 
technology and a total of 34 master of science degrees: 11 
with a major in health systems management; 10, clinical 
nutrition; six, audiology; five, speech/language pathology; 
and two, medical physics. 

An honorary degree of doctor of humane letters was 
awarded to Edward N. Brandt, Jr., M.D., Ph.D., chancellor 
of the University of Maryland at Baltimore, who delivered 
the commencement address. 


Speaking before Rush graduates, Dr. Brandt empha- 
sized that ‘it is simply not enough to serve our patients 
well. 

“We must also contribute to societal decision making,’’ 
Dr. Brandt urged. ‘’That means getting involved. It means 
taking the time to understand the issues, problems and 


Members of the Class of ’35, Jack Segal, M.D., Maurice Schneider, M.D., 
Ralph B. Cloward, M.D., and Marshall P. Welles, M.D., prepare for the 
commencement march. 


potential solutions for them. It means speaking out to our 
fellow citizens, government officials and our elected repre- 
sentatives. They must know how we think about issues 
and methods for problem solving. That is the only way we 
can determine what happens next.’’ 

Until this past January, Dr. Brandt was assistant secre- 
tary for health in the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services. During his four years in that post he testi- 
fied before Congress more than 90 times and has been 
credited with being the driving force behind the govern- 
ment’s ongoing efforts to find the cause of and cure for 
AIDS (Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome). 

Dr. Brandt earned his M.D. and a Ph.D. degree in 
biostatistics at the University of Oklahoma Medical Center. 
A faculty member there from 1961 to 1970, he also served 
as associate dean of the medical school, associate director 
of the medical center and chairman of the School of 
Health’s Department of Biostatistics and Epidemiology. 

In 1970, he joined the University of Texas at Galveston 
and seven years later became vice chancellor for health 
affairs in the University of Texas System Administration. 

Once in Washington, Dr. Brandt accepted a presidential 
appointment to the Executive Board of the World Health 
Organization in 1982 and served as a United States delegate 
to WHO as well as to the Pan American Health Organiza- 
tion until last year. 

Dr. Brandt was named an Outstanding Educator of 
America in 1972; he received an American College of 
International Physicians award in 1982. 


Jeffrey Bernfield, M.D. ’85 


Pamela Sue Martell, M.D. ‘85, and family. 


Lon McPherson, M.D. '85, with daughter, 
Brittany. 


Student Honors and Awards 


Honors presented at the eighth 
annual Rush University awards cere- 
mony, held the morning of com- 
mencement, included the following 
which recognized medical students: 


Alpha Omega Alpha 
Honor Medical Society 

Undergraduate membership is ex- 
tended to medical students who give 
promise of becoming leaders in the 
field of medicine. Members of the 
Rush Medical College Zeta Chapter 
are: 


Richard M. Baley 
Thomas R. Chauncey 
*Candace Warner Dorsher 
*Peter T. Dorsher 
*John G. Fitz Gibbon, Jr. 
*James M. Goodrich 

John J. Hayes 

“Bradley L. Hubbard 

Ned R. Jacobson 

*Karen S. Kawala 

Steven Knezevich 

*Nicki E. Lekas 

Charles R. Denver Lindley 
William M. McLeish 
*Michael C. Moran 

Ellen Beth Rest 

*Wendy Stock 

*John R. Tauscher 

Caryn M. Vogel 


*Installed as members in 1984. 


The Dayton Ballis Humanities Fel- 
lowship to a Rush Medical College 
student for academic excellence in the 
humanities related to medicine—Emily 
J. Senay. 


The Nathan M. Freer Prize, en- 
dowed in 1892, is given to the out- 
standing senior medical student as 
voted by the faculty—James M. Good- 
rich. 


The Henry M. Lyman Memorial 
Prize, endowed in 1908, is given each 
year to a junior medical student for 
outstanding work as voted by the 
faculty—Susan Anderson-Nelson. 


The Ciba-Geigy Award for out- 
standing community service by a 
sophomore medical student—David 
N. Schwartz. 


The Lemmon Company Student 
Award to the graduating medical stu- 
dent who has excelled in the study of 
obstetrics and gynecology as demon- 
strated by excellence in scholarship 
and concern for patients—Chandler S. 
Barnes. 


The Sir William Osler Pathology 
Prize to the medical students who 
have demonstrated outstanding 
achievement in diagnostic or experi- 
mental pathology—Bradley A. Ber- 
tram and Karen S. Kawala. 


The Undergraduate Cardiology 
Award to the graduating student who 
has had the best performance in a car- 
diology elective course—Bradley L. 
Hubbard. 


The James B. Herrick Internal Med- 
icine Award to the graduating student 
who has demonstrated outstanding 
achievement in internal medicine— 
James M. Goodrich. 


Samuel G. Taylor III Prize to the 
graduating student who has demon- 
strated excellent achievement in medi- 
cal oncology—Lon H. McPherson. 


The Nephrology Award from the 
Muehrcke Family Foundation to the 
graduating student who has demon- 
strated outstanding achievement in 
the field of nephrology—Karen S. 
Kawala. 


The Department of Family Practice 
Award to the graduating student who 
has demonstrated academic excellence 
in family medicine—Linda_ Evans- 
Beckman. 


The Sandoz Award to the graduat- 
ing student who has demonstrated 
outstanding achievement in the field 
of psychiatry—Cathy M. Rives. 


The Upjohn Achievement Award to 
the senior medical student with the 
best research project—Gary M. Kra- 
mer. 


The American Medical Women’s 
Association Scholarship and Achieve- 
ment Citation—Candace Warner Dor- 
sher, Karen S. Kawala, Nicki E. Lekas, 
Ellen Beth Rest, Wendy Stock and 
Caryn M. Vogel. 
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Medicine Is Her Third Career 


The following story spotlighting one of Rush’s newest alumni 
originally appeared in NewsRounds, a publication for employ- 
ees and students at the Medical Center. 


For Cathy Rives Silverman, embarking on her third pro- 
fessional career—now as a doctor of medicine—making a 
contribution is uppermost in mind. 

‘‘T like to contribute to what’s around me,”’ says Cathy, 
who was an actress and a teacher before starting Rush 
Medical College as an ‘‘older’’ student at age 28. And, true 
to form, she soon got involved in a number of projects. 

First, as asummer project in the dean’s office, she did 
a literature review on the status of medical education and 
problem-based learning. The research was used as back- 
ground information in the development of the alternative 
curriculum program (which is offered to a limited number 
of students for the first two years of medical school. 
Instruction is primarily in small groups, using a clinical 
problem as the focus for discussing basic science). 

Cathy also was a student advisor for the ongoing 
multidisciplinary research project on student adaptation 
to medical school. Her interest resulted in three papers and 
she presented one, on the role alcohol plays in students’ 
lives, at the fifteenth annual medical-scientific conference 
of the American Medical Society on Alcoholism. 

As actress and teacher, Cathy helped high school 
students write and perform their own work about their 
feelings during the desegregation process in Atlanta in the 
early 1970s. She was also at the Academy Theatre from 
1970 to 1974, and then moved to Minneapolis to form an 
experimental theatre company called ‘’At the Foot of the 
Mountain. ’’ 

For three years (before going back to school and get- 
ting a bachelor’s degree in psychology from UCLA) Cathy 
appeared in some plays and did all the theatre jobs that 
are the behind-the-scenes fabric of every successful pro- 
duction. 

She put that experience to use at Rush in an educa- 
tional project designed to teach residents in pediatrics how 
to deal with patient-family crisis situations. 

Cathy devised patient-doctor simulations, with herself 
playing the role of a bereaved mother whose child had died 
in the hospital. The simulations were also videotaped so 
that the residents could see and study themselves and their 
reactions. Cathy also wrote a simulation outlining an 
encounter between a physician and teenage mother 
suspected of child abuse. 

“I had a chance to be creative and help at the same 
time,’’ says Cathy, who especially likes to do roles about 
relationships. This fact may have something to do with her 
choice of specialty for residency—psychiatry. 

‘‘Psychiary is creative, scientific, very people-oriented 
and, for me, the most exciting field of medicine,’’ Cathy 
says. Her enthusiasm and commitment are reflected in the 
fact that she received the Sandoz Award—“’for the gradu- 
ating student who demonstrated outstanding achievement 
in the field of psychiatry.’’ 

She began her residency at the Medical Center after 
returning from a honeymoon in Oregon; her wedding was 
June 9, the day after commencement. 


Cathy Rives Silverman, M.D. ‘85 


Wendy Stock, M.D. ‘85, and Amy Light, M.D. ‘85. 


By Ralph B. Cloward, M.D. ’35 


It is a great honor and privilege to act as class agent for 
the Class of 1935, and to be asked to speak on behalf of 
the 50-year graduates. I am pleased to see so many of my 
classmates here, demonstrating that our vital signs are still 
stable! I was happy to learn that many of them, like myself, 
are still in active practice. 

The Alumni Association has asked me to give ‘‘A Fond 
Look Back.’’ I presume this to mean reminiscences of what 
was happening in the country, in Chicago and at Rush 
Medical College 50 years ago. Reminiscences come easy 
after you have passed your 75th birthday! 

Well, 1934 and 1935 were memorable years. The first 
half of the decade had witnessed the devastation of the 
Great Depression. By the time Franklin D. Roosevelt 
became President on March 4, 1933, every last bank in the 
nation had had to close its doors. 

Will Rogers said about Roosevelt’s election, ‘America 
hasn't been as happy in three years. No money, no banks, 
no work, no food, no nothing. But the whole country is 
with him, just so he does something. If he burned down 
the Capitol, we would cheer and say, well, we at last got 
a fire started anyhow.”’ 

And fire he did start; The New Deal, Social Security, 
The Wagner Labor Act and the alphabet agencies, all in 
order to spur economic recovery. 

When I started my last year at Rush, 1934, Flossie and 
I had just married. We rented a noisy third floor, one-room 
apartment at 1818 Ogden Avenue, next to the el. We could 
look down on the White Castle hamburger stand in the 
middle of Ogden Avenue, where we could buy dollar-sized 
hamburgers for five cents each, to supplement our lean 
diet. 

We had a bed that fell down out of the wall, and a small 
wooden radio so we could listen to Amos and Andy and 
Edgar Bergen and Charley McCarthy. Once a month we 
would ride the el to the North Side and dance at the 
Aragon Ballroom to the music of Wayne King, or we’d save 
up the price of a show and see the vaudeville at the Chi- 
cago Theatre. 

Some of the activities that occupied our time as senior 
medical students included giving anesthetics to kids for 
tonsillectomies, pouring ether out of a can on a mask until 
the pupils dilated and respirations ceased; giving weekly 
intramuscular injections of mercury or bismuth in the 
bottoms of 40 to 50 patients with syphillis; spending two 
weeks at the Infectious Disease Hospital, doing lumbar 
punctures on kids with purulent meningitis, which had 
a 98 percent mortality rate; and, finally, the activity which 
influenced my decision to become a neurosurgeon: the six 
weeks I spent on the OB service during January and Feb- 
ruary, doing home deliveries. 

During that period, I delivered 36 babies. I recall riding 
for an hour at midnight on a Halsted Avenue unheated 
streetcar in sub-zero weather. At the end of the line, 
trudging through knee-deep snow for two blocks carrying 
my heavy instrument bag, I finally arrived at the lonely 
house with a porch light left on, just in time to hear the 
cries of the baby that I had been sent to deliver! In those 


A Fond Look Back 


days, if the baby came before we arrived, we did not get 
credit for the delivery! Compared to that type of medical 
practice, brain surgery seemed like a breeze! 


Permit me to share with you a poem that I read * at our 
golden wedding anniversary celebration last year. It sums 
up the philosophy of those of us who have enjoyed 50 
years of medicine, and I hope will sustain each of the Class 
of ‘85 as you begin your long and hopefully rewarding 
professional careers. 


CRSIIO 


Life’s Finest Gifts 


When you get on and you've lived a lot 
and the blood in your veins isn’t quite so hot, 
and your eyes are dimmer than what they were 
and the page on a book has a misty blur, 
strange as the case may seem to be 
then is the time you'll clearly see. 


You'll see yourself as you really are 
when you've lived a lot and you've traveled far; 
when your strength gives out and your muscles tire 
you'll see the folly of mad desires; 
you'll see what then to your eyes had hid— 
the countless trivial things you did. 


For often the blindest are youthful eyes; 
age must come e’er man grows wise. 
Youth makes much of the mountain peaks, 
the strife for fame and the goal he seeks, 
but age sits down with the setting sun 
and enjoys the useful deed he’s done. 


You'll sigh for the friends that were cast aside 
with a hasty word or a show of pride, 
and you'll laugh at medals which you prize 
because you'll see them through different eyes. 
You’ll understand how little they really meant 
for which so much of your strength was spent. 


You'll see as always an old man sees, 
that the waves die down with the fading breeze, 
and the pomps of life never last for long, 
the great sink back to the common throng, 
but you'll understand when the struggle ends 
that the finest gifts in life are friends! 


TED 


We of the Class of 1935 add our best wishes to the 
members of the Class of 1985! Aloha! 


*Dr. Cloward not only read this poem, he wrote it. 


Words of Advice from the Class of ’35 


Members of the 50-year reunion class 
were asked for some words of advice 
to our newest alumni, the ’85 gradu- 
ates. Here’s what they had to say: 


‘Be honest with your patients. Listen 
to your patients, even those who are 
intellectually far below you or edu- 
cated far less than you. Try to be a 
healer, not a money maker. Spend 
time with your patients. Be their 
friend.”’ 

Leo R. Brown, M.D. 


“Stick to your principles!”’ 
Gordon T. Burns, M.D. 


‘‘A new Rush graduate is well 
equipped to develop into whatever 
grade of physician one chooses to be: 
an outstanding one, a good one, ora 
less than acceptable one. This holds 
true whether one chooses to be a spe- 
cialist in any field or a family physi- 
cian. Any goal is achievable, but talent 
alone is not enough. One must have 
a compassionate interest in one’s 
patients. One must have an enduring 
desire to broaden the base-line of 
medical knowledge. Further, one 
must place monetary gain clearly ina 
subordinate position. Lastly, in every 
respect One must strive to live an 
exemplary life, not only for one’s own 
welfare but also for the good of one’s 
chosen profession.’ 

S. Gordon Castigliano, M.D. 
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Durward G. Hall, M.D. '35, and William P. 
Frank, M.D. ’35. 


Albert Rogers, M.D. ‘35, and H. Street 
Dickerman, M.D. ’35. 


Below — Ralph Fitts, M.D. ’35, and Bernadine 
Siebers-DeValois, M.D. ’35. 


‘‘Concern yourself with patient care, 
not with dollars or tax shelters.’’ 
John H. Clark, M.D. 


“Grasp every opportunity to merit the 
faith of your fellow men. Live your life 
according to the rules of historical 
experience. Let your scientific think- 
ing be tempered with skepticism, but 
let not your actions be paralyzed by 
ae 

Ralph B. Cloward M.D., F.A.C.S. 


‘‘The practice of medicine is under- 
going a rapid and fundamental change: 
increasing amounts of external control 
by hospitals, insurance companies and 
governmental forces may sound the 
death knell for private practice as we 
have known it in the past. Be alert to 
deal with these changes.’ 

William L. Curtis, M.D. 


‘‘Remember—patients are persons 
and not just case numbers. They need 
empathy and compassion, as well as 
good professional care. Practice whol- 
istic medicine. Treat a total person.’’ 
Bernadine Siebers-DeValois, M.D. 


‘Treat the patient, not the disease.’’ 
Joseph C. Ehrlich, M.D. 


‘Try to be: professional, yet retain a 
sense of humor; honest, if not sure of 
the diagnosis, get consultation; pre- 
sentable, neat and clean (no smoking, 
drinking, or bad language)—it will 
earn respect; and aware of options, 
both private and group practices.’’ 
Ralph L. Fitts, M.D. 


‘‘Maintain better communication with 
Rush than I have. Don’t limit your 
interests and education to medicine. 
Develop interest in research. Your best 
security is your health.’”’ 
Charles J. Frankel, M.D. 


““Have Fun!”’ 
A. Stone Freedberg, M.D. 


‘Be the best person you can be.”’ 
Elmer A. Friedman, M.D. 


‘“Seek and find decisive and humani- 
tarian service above self in our profes- 
sion! Render some to your patients 
while cultivating equanimity, peace, 
and international understanding.’ 
Durward G. Hall, M.D. 


“Be sure to keep yourself in good 
physical condition.” 
H. Sidney Heersma, M.D. 


‘‘Remember—patient care is caring for 
the patient.’’ 
Herman G. Helpern, M.D. 


“Patient response is the best satis- 
faction. Since ‘the grass is always 
greener,’ I see from my years of hos- 
pital practice that private practice is 
the ‘way to go’ unless one is really 
interested in and fitted for academ- 
ICS: 

Kate H. Kohn, M.D. 


‘There is more long to short-term 
satisfaction in work than anything else 
except a good book or fine clinical re- 
sult.’’ 

Robert B. Lewy, M.D. 


“Patients are people.’’ 
Wilder P. Montgomery, M.D. 


‘Maintain an active interest in music, 
literature, and the arts. Too frequent- 
ly, physicians spend so much time in 
the practice of medicine and activities 
related to continuing medical educa- 
tion that they forget they are supposed 
to be well-educated people.” 
Arthur M. Olsen, M.D. 


Ralph B. Cloward, M.D. ‘35, and Sharon Gates, 
alumni relations office. 


Below, left — Mrs. and Dr. Elmer Friedman, 
Class of ‘35, with Helen Holt, M.D. '34, Kate 
Kohn, M.D. ‘35, and Robert Lewy, M.D. ‘35. 


“Try always to maintain an open 
mind.’’ 
John H. Olwin, M.D. 


‘Start your practice where you truly 
want to live for the rest of your life. 
If going into pediatrics, be sure you 
can live with the telephone in dealing 
with anxious mothers (and sometimes, 
fathers). In today’s medical world, 
especially in pediatrics, have a sub- 
specialty to bolster your practice. The 
greatest joy of medicine is the oppor- 
tunity to be of service. Every patient 
is a special challenge and, in a recipro- 
cal way, every patient contributes 
something to the life of a doctor—a 
rewarding experience.”’ 

E. Henry Running, M.D. 


‘“Get a government job or group prac- 
tee.” 
Walter F. Schwartz, M.D. 


““Be compassionate. Listen to your 
patients.’ 
Jack Segal, M.D. 


‘If possible, look ahead to the type of 
service you want to perform and aim 
in that one direction.’’ 

Marshall P. Welles, M.D. 
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Something New in Fundraising at Rush 


‘‘Commitment’’—for a group of devoted Rush alumni, 
it meant giving up a precious Saturday with their families 
or, in one case, coveted tickets to the Masters Golf Tour- 
nament in Augusta, Georgia, to spend a full day at their 
alma mater to discuss ways they could help encourage 
increased philanthropy from fellow graduates. 

On Saturday, April 13, a carefully selected cadre of 
young Rush graduates who are, themselves, giving at 
leadership levels, was invited to participate in the first 
meeting of the fledgling ‘‘Alumni Philanthropic Leader- 
ship Committee,’’ chaired by R. Joseph Olk, M.D. ’75. 

These energetic and enthusiastic alumni came togeth- 
er, many for the first time since graduation, in the Presi- 
dent’s Conference Room on the 11th floor of the Profes- 
sional Building at Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical 
Center. Attendees included, in addition to Dr. Olk, a 
practicing ophthalmologist in St. Louis, Missouri, the 
following: 

Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. ’79, of Wilmette, Illinois, 
who is practicing ophthalmology; Daniel Duran, M.D. "74, 
of Louisville, Kentucky, orthopedic surgery; Steven 
Gitelis, M.D. ’75, of Downers Grove, Illinois, orthopedic 
surgery; Richard E. Melcher, M.D. ’75, of Augusta, Geor- 
gia, geriatrics/family practice. 

Also, Walter E. Meyer III, M.D. ’74, of Huntsville, 
Alabama, gastroenterology; Rita O. Pucci, M.D. ’74, of 
Chicago, Illinois, general surgery; Ronald W. Quenzer, 
M.D. ’73, of Albuquerque, New Mexico, infectious disease; 
Ellen Smith, M.D. ’75, of Chicago, Illinois, preventive 


medicine; and April Teitelbaum, M.D. ‘77, of Los 
Angeles, California, hematology/oncology. 

Other volunteers who were unable to attend but of- 
fered to help include: 

Joseph P. Bernardini, M.D. ’75, of Vineland, New 
Jersey, orthopedic surgery; Frank Capizzo, M.D. ’74, of 
Barrington, Rhode Island, internal medicine; Daniel J. 
Hennessy, M.D. ’75, of Atlanta, Georgia, ophthalmology; 
Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. ’74, of South Bend, Indiana, 
cardiology; and Kenneth S. Shapiro, M.D. ’75, of West 
Nyack, New York, internal medicine. 

Leo M. Henikoff, M.D., Medical Center president, 
stressed how ‘‘at home”’ he felt as he looked around the 
conference table. He remembered committee members, 
now enjoying successful careers, as eager prospective 
students when he was dean of admissions and, later, acting 
dean of the College. Dr. Henikoff said he was happy to 
be back at Rush (after five years as dean of Temple Uni- 
versity’s College of Medicine) and elaborated on his hopes 
for the maturation of Rush University, which has the rich 
heritage of Rush Medical College as its foundation.. 

Sheldon Garber, secretary of the Medical Center’s 
Board of Trustees, gave a report on the environmental 
forces affecting our institution and medical education in 
general. A presentation by Henry P. Russe, M.D., dean 
of Rush Medical College, focused on our areas of strength, 
which include maximum six-year accreditation by the 
Liaison Committee on Medical Education; early success of 
the innovative alternative curriculum program, which com- 


April Teitelbaum, M.D. ‘77, at the first meeting of the Philanthropic Leadership Committee. 


bines independent study with instruction in small groups 
using a clinical problem as the focus for discussing basic 
science; improved organization of the student body; 
increased research activity; and progress in faculty devel- 
opment. Potential weaknesses were also discussed as 
Dr. Russe mentioned concerns for strengthening the uni- 
formity of research excellence throughout the College, and 
the uncertainty of state capitation funds, without which 
tuition rates will soar. 

Gerald S. Gotterer, M.D., Ph.D., associate dean of 
medical student programs, spoke on the longitudinal study 
of student adaptation to medical school; the alternative 
curriculum; and the impact of diversified training oppor- 
tunities for students, presented by the expansion of the 
ANCHOR Organization for Health Maintenance, the affil- 
ated hospital network and newly acquired occupational 
health centers. John E. Trufant, Ed.D., vice president for 
academic resources, presented an overview of the short 
and long-term needs for student financial assistance. His 
full report, reprinted on page 32, generated numerous 
questions from the audience and a lively discussion con- 
tinued over lunch. 

The afternoon session was devoted to philanthropy. 

Dorothy H. Gardner, associate vice president for 
philanthropy and communication at the Medical Center, 
summarized endowment policies over the years and 
stressed that all 33 endowed chairs (some fully funded, 
some nearing completion; some from a single source, 
others funded by multiple family and grateful patient 


John E. Trufant, Ed.D., vice president for academic resources at Rush 
University, and Richard Melcher, M.D. U7: 


sources) benefit Rush Medical College and its students. She 
also illustrated the significant impact of deferred giving 
arrangements, which provide critical funds to strengthen 
the institution in its three-fold mission of education, 
research and patient care. 

The working session was introduced by Vicki J. Wood- 
ward, director of alumni relations, who reflected on the 
slow but steady progress achieved in alumni giving figures 
for Rush graduates. While the Class Agent Network will 
continue to strive to increase donor counts to respectable 
levels, the role of the Philanthropic Leadership Committee 
is to help identify and personally solicit colleagues capable 
of support at the $1,500 level, and to increase membership 
in the Benjamin Rush Society from the post-1973 con- 
stituency. 

The committee’s initial charge was to focus on the 
Class of ’75 for potential leadership prospects for their 10th 
reunion gift and assignments were accepted by volunteers 
for personal followup. A date was set for a conference call 
to allow committee members to report on the success of 
their efforts. Their ongoing involvement as a sub-commit- 
tee, to be re-activated during the annual alumni appeal, 
was confirmed. 

In closing the meeting, Dr. Olk expressed warm thanks 
and appreciation to all members of the Philanthropic 
Leadership Committee for serving as important role 
models for their peers and for their assiduous commitment 
on behalf of Rush Medical College. 


RS 


R. Joseph Olk, M.D.'75 (right), and Gerald S. Gotterer, M.D., Ph.D., 
associate dean for medical student programs. 
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Student Financial Aid 


By John E. Trufant, Ed.D. 
Vice President, Academic Resources, Rush University 


The following was originally presented at the first meeting of the 
Rush Medical College Philanthropic Leadership Committee on 
April 13, 1985. 


It is always a special pleasure for me to have the oppor- 
tunity to talk with Rush Medical College alumni about stu- 
dent financial aid. As you may know, presenting the need 
for financial aid has fallen to me regularly during the past 
several years. It is gratifying to report that at least some 
of those efforts have been successful. This past year the 
Woman’s Board completed its half-million-dollar pledge 
to student financial aid, which, they tell me, was one of 
the most welcomed campaigns among their constituents. 

Certainly, financial aid has received its share of atten- 
tion during the past several years under the Reagan ad- 
ministration. I picked up the Chicago Tribune last week to 
read an article with the headline: ‘“Medical-loan program 
hit.’’ According to the story, a new audit of the Health 
Education Assistance Loan program contends that medical 
and dental students have received half a billion dollars in 
government-backed education loans, with little concern for 
whether they need the money, what they’re spending it 
on or whether it will be repaid. Growing numbers of 
defaults are endangering the program’s insurance fund, 
the story continues, and the government could be liable 
for up to $3 billion by 1990. 

Needless to say, too much of the publicity has been 
negative. Former Senator Percy was especially critical of 
professional students who were not repaying their loans— 
and he had the right to be. Unfortunately, he chose to 
highlight a very small group of graduates. The data show, 
in fact, that those students with the highest amount of 
loans are the most likely to repay those loans. We are very 
proud that the default rate for Rush medical graduates on 
the health professions student loan is about four percent, 
about two percent on Rush loans and about six percent on 
national direct student loans. Our experience, by the way, 
indicates that at least some of these are simply 90 days 
behind in payment, but that they have not forsaken their 
commitment to repay. 

Let me quickly provide a few statistics to indicate the 
current situation on Rush medical student financial aid. 
In 1981-82 the average amount of indebtedness of a Rush 
medical student was $25,400. The estimate for this year is 
$35,000, an increase of nearly 40 percent in just four years. 
One student this year will have borrowed more than 
$80,000. This year 57 students will have debts of $40,000 
or more, which places Rush fourth of 98 medical schools 
reporting these data. In 1981-82, we ranked 21st. The 
amount of loans as a ratio to total aid for Rush medical 
students has grown from 72 percent in 1981-82 to 85 per- 
cent this year, placing us 29th of 119 reporting medical 
schools. This statistic shows how little scholarship aid we 
have available. In fact, the amount of scholarship aid from 
all sources to Rush medical students this year was $879,197, 
which is 35 percent less than what the students in 1981-82 


received. 
Loans are the heart of most financial aid programs, and 


that is certainly true of ours. In 1984-85, Rush medical 
students as a group borrowed $5,396,426. These loans 
were: from Rush sources—which include contributions 
from alumni — $570,000; from the ITHELA loan fund, 
$2,434,434; and from other sources—mostly the guaranteed 
student loan—$2,391,392. These loans must, of course, be 
repaid. For that student whom I mentioned earlier, $80,000 
will mean a monthly repayment, in three years, of more 
than $600; in future years that will grow to $1500 a month, 
an annual debt payment of $18,000. Fortunately, much of 
the repayments will be in interest that the alum will be able 
to deduct from federal income taxes, assuming such deduc- 
tions are still in force. 

Let me quickly address the short and long-range 
issues. The short term, i.e., the next several years, appear 
at the moment to be a time of some breathing space for 
us. We have at least two years left on the IIHELA loan pro- 
gram. That will provide sufficient funds to enable us essen- 
tially to tell all applicants, irrespective of need, that we can 
provide the necessary funds to help them finance their 
medical education, at least for several years ahead. Of 
course, if the guaranteed loan were to be more severely 
restricted, I am uncertain that we could make that com- 
mitment. Beyond 1987, we will either have no IIHELA 
funds left or very restricted amounts. If that is the case and 
the restrictions on the guaranteed loan program are 
enacted, our alternatives would be few. 

The first, and most likely, is to turn to the HEAL loan— 
that is, the Health Education Assistance Loan. This pro- 
gram, sponsored by the federal government, provides 
loans to medical students at an interest rate, beginning at 
the time of loan origination, of 3% percent above the 90-day 
treasury bill rate. At the moment, I think the HEAL rate 
is hovering around 14 percent. In the recent heyday of 
inflation, it reached 20 percent. A second alternative is to 
include ability to pay in the admission criteria. This 
approach is exceptionally objectionable to most of us in 
higher education, especially to those of us who, without 
financial aid programs, would never have been able to 
pursue college degrees. Of course, a third alternative— 
and one that we have been working on since I have been 
at Rush—is the development of philanthropic support for 
student financial aid. There is no doubt that the long-term 
stability of Rush Medical College aid programs will depend 
on a base of philanthropic support. The era of scholarships 
is gone for professional education; our goal is to be able 
to provide a balanced package of student financial aid— 
balanced, if you will, with loans that enable students to 
manage the repayment schedules. Part of our effort in this 
regard, for example, is to charge only five percent interest 
on Rush loans. We believe that the difference in interest 
rates between low interest Rush loans and the high interest 
charges on external loans amounts to a significant scholar- 
ship. 

The long-term scenario looks very troublesome for 
student financial aid, not only for professional students but 
for students in all of higher education. Every dollar of 
support decreases that uncertainty and makes us more 
capable of building the quality program that matches our 
mission and goals. The alumni have certainly become a 
bright spot in this somewhat gloomy future. 


The annual meeting and dinner of the Benjamin Rush 
Society held on June 6 was a wonderful event. Forty-eight 
members, including alumni and friends of Rush Medical 
College, gathered in a spirit of camaraderie typical of Rush. 
Joining those of us in the Chicago area were alumni and 
friends from California, Georgia, Hawaii, downstate IIli- 
nois, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York and 
Wisconsin. 

Medical Center president, Leo M. Henikoff, M.D., paid 
tribute to the vision and commitment of the founders of 
the Benjamin Rush Society, five of whom were at the 
meeting: R. Kennedy Gilchrist, M.D. ’31, Stanton A. 
Friedberg, M.D. ’34, George W. Stuppy, M.D., Samuel 
G. Taylor III, M.D. ’32, and Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. 
‘40. In expressing his appreciation for our support, 
Dr. Henikoff spoke of the vital spirit of Rush which lives 
on in its students as they become alumni and champion 
the needs of their alma mater. Dr. Henikoff was delighted 
to note that among the younger members of the Benjamin 
Rush Society present, he had interviewed 10 as incoming 
students, before he left Rush in 1979 for Temple University. 

Stressing the continuing rich teaching heritage of Rush, 
Dean Henry P. Russe, M.D., reminded us that we are cele- 
brating 148 years of a tradition of faculty excellence this 


year, and that as important as Rush’s contribution has been. 


to academic medicine, perhaps the College has made an 
even greater contribution to the health of America in the 
education and training of excellent and caring practitioners. 
Dr. Russe said he is very gratified by the outstanding 
Benjamin Rush Society support of faculty development 
programs, and he has asked us to continue this as a priority 
project again next year. (See Message from the Dean for 
his full report on faculty development.) 


Stanley E. Monroe, M.D. ‘36, with his wife, Flora. 


Benjamin Rush Society: The Apex of Alumni Giving 


Gifts from members of the Benjamin Rush Society in 
support of Rush Medical College for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1985, totalled $261,200, including unrestricted 
support/faculty development, $201,350; student loans, 
$40,850; and student scholarships, $19,000. Included in 
these figures are bequests from the estates of Orpheus W. 
Barlow, M.D. ’36, Norbert C. Barwasser, M.D. ’34 and 
Frank E. Trobaugh, Jr., M.D., who, at the time of his death, 
was the Elodia Kehm Professor of Hematology at Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s. Their thoughtful foresight is 
deeply appreciated. In addition, ten new Benjamin Rush 
Society members, five of whom are younger alumni, en- 
rolled during the year. 

There are now 1,300 graduates of the new Rush Medi- 
cal College and the Benjamin Rush Society is proud to 
claim 17 as members who are making leadership gifts 
annually. Richard E. Melcher, M.D. ’75, has graciously 
accepted the chairmanship of the Benjamin Rush Society 
for the coming year. He has also been elected to serve on 
the Executive Council of the Alumni Association for the 
1985-87 term. Dr. Melcher lives in Augusta, Georgia, and 
serves as director of geriatric ambulatory care at the Medical 
College of Georgia and as the assistant director of the 
Georgia War Veterans Nursing Home. Energetic, creative 
and grateful to Rush for his training, he is dedicated to 
building upon the success of the Benjamin Rush Society. 
Rich has my full support and I ask that you give him yours. 

My role as chairman has been gratifying and your gen- 
erous response was magnificent; the society is firmly posi- 
tioned as the apex of alumni giving. My sincere thanks to 
each and every one of you for your continued loyalty and 
confidence. 

Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ’40 
Immediate Past Chairman 
The Benjamin Rush Society 


In Brief... 


®@ Delegates from colleges, universi- 
ties and learned societies from across 
the country gathered at the formal 
installation of Leo M. Henikoff, M.D., 
as president of Rush University on 
May 2 at Medinah Temple. The con- 
vocation culminated a two-day cele- 
bration which included an academic 
symposium on ‘’The Role of the Aca- 
demic Medical Center in the 21st Cen- 
tury.’” Speakers were: David E. 
Rogers, M.D., president of the Robert 
Wood Johnson Foundation; Virginia 
V. Weldon, M.D., vice president of 
Washington University Medical Cen- 
ter (St. Louis); and Columbia Univer- 
sity economist, Eli Ginzberg, Php 


@ A liver transplant program has 
been established at Rush-Presbyte- 
rian-St. Luke’s under the direction of 
James W. Williams, M.D., one of the 
foremost liver transplant surgeons in 
the Midwest. Dr. Williams has been 
appointed director of the Section of 
Transplantation in the Department of 
General Surgery and has been named 
the Jack Fraser Smith Professor of 
Surgery. He and his associate, Santi- 
ago R. Vera, M.D., came to Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s from the 
University of Tennessee Medical Cen- 
ter (UTMC) where they had devel- 
oped one of the leading transplanta- 
tion programs in the country. Drs. 
Williams and Vera performed more 
than 60 liver transplants at UTMC and 
established a survival rate that is 
among the best of the 27 liver trans- 
plant centers in the United States. The 
first liver transplant surgery at Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s was performed 
in August. Current transplant capabil- 
ities at the Medical Center include 
kidney, heart, liver, bone, bone mar- 
row and cornea. 


@ The Chicago West Project, a coop- 
erative revitalization effort that in- 
cludes Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s, 
was Officially launched May 23 in cere- 
monies at the Medical Center. The 
project was initiated two years ago 
and has helped pave the way for con- 
struction north of the Eisenhower Ex- 
pressway on the city’s near west side. 


Medical Center News 


An integral part of the effort is the 
Medical Center’s five-story adminis- 
trative building, linked to a one-story 
data center, now under construction 
in the ‘‘triangle’’ area bounded by Van 
Buren Street, Paulina Street, and Og- 
den Avenue. 


@ Joseph R. Christian, M.D., the 
Woman’s Board Professor and Chair- 
man of Pediatrics, retired September 
1. Dr. Christian has headed the pedi- 
atric department since his arrival at the 
Medical Center in 1961. To recognize 
his many achievements and long ser- 
vice, an academic symposium was 
held in his honor May 30. 


@ Rodolfo R. Llinas, M.D., Ph.D., 
professor and chairman, Department 
of Physiology and Biophysics, New 
York University School of Medicine, 
was the keynote speaker for Univer- 
sity Research Week. The celebration 
centered on a two-day lecture series, 
scientific symposium and poster ses- 
sion featuring researchers represent- 
ing all four Rush University colleges. 
Outstanding student investigators 
who were recognized included Karen 
Kawala, Class of ’85, who gave a 
presentation on ‘’Prognosis of Lupus 
Nephritis.”’ 


@ The medical staff of Rush-Presby- 
terian-St. Luke’s honored 32 of its 
members for 25 or more years of ser- 
vice at its annual dinner last spring. 
Among those receiving awards was 
Stanley E. Lawton, M.D. ’26, emeri- 
tus physician and professor in the 
Department of General Surgery. Dr. 
Lawton was recognized for 55 years of 
service. 


@ The Medical Center has signed an 
affiliation agreement with MacNeal 
Hospital, Berwyn, Illinois, and with 
Marianjoy Rehabilitation Center, 
Wheaton, Illinois, bringing the num- 
ber of hospitals in the patient care 
network to 17. 


@ In May, State Senators Charles 
Chew and Glenn Dawson, who had 


each been hospitalized at Rush-Pres- 
byterian-St. Luke’s last year, present- 
ed resolutions, passed by the Illinois 
Senate, to the two Medical Center 
physicians supervising their care. 
Steven G. Economou, M.D., the 
Helen Shedd Keith Professor and 
Chairman of General Surgery, and 
Michael M. Ramsey, M.D., senior at- 
tending, internal medicine, were cited 
for their ‘dedication, hard work and 
outstanding service in the field of 
medicine.’ 


® The National Fund for Medical 
Education awarded a $77,600 grant to 
Gerald S. Gotterer, M.D., Ph.D., asso- 
ciate dean for medical student pro- 
grams, Rush Medical College, to ex- 
pand his longitudinal study of medical 
students by conducting a parallel 
survey of students in the innovative 
alternative curriculum program. (Stu- 
dents in the alternative curriculum 
learn basic science through indepen- 
dent study and small group instruc- 
tion without lectures. All students 
take the standard clinical curriculum 
in the third and fourth year.) The ini- 
tial project focuses on the Class of 1986 
in a study of student characteristics 
and demographics and how they im- 
pact success in medical school and 
preference for specialties. The parallel 
study, which will also look at the 
impact of the alternative versus tradi- 
tional curriculum, began with the first- 
year class this fall. Only 12 innovative 
grants were awarded by the National 
Fund for Medical Education this year. 
Dr. Gotterer’s project was selected 
from among 86 applications. 


@ Oil paintings, drawings, photogra- 
phy and ceramics were featured at the 
Rush University Student/Faculty Art 
Fair in April. This was the first year 
that faculty members participated in 
the annual event, which is sponsored 
by the Subcommittee on Art and Cul- 
tural Affairs of the Committee on 
Student Affairs. According to Arman- 
do Susmano, M.D., subcommittee 
chairman, “‘It’s nice to show people 
that medical students do more than 
study, and faculty members do more 
than teach.” 


Appointment Made to Ralph C. Brown, M.D., Chair 


Roger C. Bone, M.D., has been appointed to the Ralph 
C. Brown, M.D., Chair of Internal Medicine. The appoint- 
ment was announced by Leo M. Henikoff, M.D., presi- 
dent of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center, at 
the June meeting of the Board of Trustees. 

Dr. Bone is the first holder of the Brown Chair, which 
was established in 1970 by family and friends of Dr. Brown. 
A 1904 graduate of Rush Medical College, Dr. Brown 
served as professor of medicine and was a member of the 
Presbyterian Hospital medical staff until his death in 1954. 
His son, R. Gordon Brown, M.D. ’39, who for many years 
served as president of the Alumni Association, is an asso- 
ciate professor of internal medicine at Rush, and a member 
of the senior attending staff and a Trustee at the Medical 
Center. 

Dr. Bone joined the Medical Center in 1984 as chairman 
of the Department of Internal Medicine. A renowned spe- 
cialist in pulmonary and critical care medicine, he had been 
professor of medicine at the University of Arkansas for 
Medical Sciences, and chief of the pulmonary division at 
that institution as well as the Veterans Administration. 

Dr. Bone received his B.A. degree from Hendrix 
College in Arkansas and his B.M.S. and M.D. degrees from 


Wtoomvark 


More than 100 friends and colleagues attended a reception honoring John S. 
Graettinger, M.D., on his retirement as director of graduate medical 
education at Rush. Alumni included Lisa M. Yaremko, M.D. '84, Steven J. 
Rottman, M.D. ‘75 (of California), Dawn Maria Warren, M.D. “The 


the University of Arkansas Medical School. He completed 
his internship and residency in medicine at the Parkland 
Memorial Hospital in Dallas, Texas, and was a fellow in 
the internal medicine department (cardiopulmonary sec- 
tion) at the University of Texas Southwestern Medical 
School. 

He is the author of more than 150 scientific articles and 
has edited five books on respiratory diseases. A respected 
educator, he was elected to receive the Outstanding 
Teacher ‘‘Golden Apple Award’’ at the University of 
Arkansas Medical Center on three occasions. Dr. Bone was 
also chosen by the Rush Class of 1985 for the honor of 
‘‘hooder’’ at commencement ceremonies at Medinah 
Temple. 

Ralph C. Brown, M.D., was a respected authority in 
the field of gastroenterology. Following graduation from 
Rush, he interned at Cook County Hospital and studied 
at Vienna’s Pathological Institute. During his many years 
at Presbyterian Hospital, Dr. Brown also served as clinical 
professor of medicine at Rush and at The University of 
Chicago. He was editor of the section of gastroenterology 
in the Yearbook of Medicine from 1923 to 1932 and authored 
a chapter on peptic ulcer in the Oxford Textbook of Medicine. 


i 
: 
: 


Thomas P. Bleck, M.D. '77, John Schaffner, M.D. '74, Mary Kay Tobin, 
M.D. ’77, his son William Graettinger, M.D. ‘75 (of New Mexico), and 
Stephen Humowiecki, M.D. ‘75. Dr. Graettinger continues to serve as 
university marshal. 
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a Rush education. 


thank you for your generosity. 


Special thanks to all alumni listed below for your financial support of your 
alma mater. Philanthropy from Rush graduates insures the continued 
well-being of Rush Medical College and its students. It helps Dean Henry P. 
Russe, M.D., maintain the standards of excellence synonymous with 


This Honor Roll acknowledges all outright gifts and pledges received in 
response to the recently concluded 1984-85 fund drive. Donors to all 
purposes are listed in categories based on their cumulative giving this fiscal 
year, which ended on June 30, 1985. 

We are especially grateful to those alumni from anniversary classes who 
participated in the reunion class gift effort by making additional commitments 
beyond their annual appeal contributions. Thanks, too, to those volunteers who 
extended themselves on behalf of Rush Medical College to encourage 
increased alumni giving from their colleagues and friends. 

Your continued investment in our future is greatly appreciated and we 
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Summa Cum Laude 
Gifts of $1,500 or More 


*William H. Anderson, Jr., M.D. ’40 


*Jacob S. Aronoff, M.D. ’37 
*Irving E. Benveniste, M.D. ’33 
*Joseph P. Bernardini, M.D. ’75 
*Henry P. Bourke, M.D. ’29 
*Edward G. Bourns, M.D. ’34 
*Frank Capizzo, M.D. ’74 
*Ralph B. Cloward, M.D. ’35 


*Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. ’79 and 


*Elise C. Deutsch, M.D. ’81 


*H. Street Dickerman, Jr., M.D. ’35 


*Ben G. Fishkin, M.D. ’37 
*Stanton A. Friedberg, M.D. ’34 
*R. Kennedy Gilchrist, M.D. ’31 
*Steven Gitelis, M.D. ’75 
*+tLois Dixon Greene, M.D. ’26 
*Durward G. Hall, M.D. ’35 
*Paul H. Harmon, M.D. ’31 
Robert J. Hasterlik, M.D. ’38 
*Daniel J. Hennessy, M.D. ’75 
*Jack Hoekzema, M.D. ’34 
*Helen Holt, M.D. ’34 
*Gene H. Kistler, M.D. ’31 
*Hans W. Lawrence, M.D. ’27 
*Richard E. Melcher, M.D. ’75 
*James W. Merricks, M.D. ’34 
*Walter E. Meyer III, M.D. ’74 
*Clarence W. Monroe, M.D. ’33 
*Stanley E. Monroe, M.D. ’36 
*Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. ’74 
*R. Joseph Olk, M.D. ’75 
*Paul J. Patchen, M.D. ’30 
*George Plain, M.D. ’35 
"Rita ©. Pucci. Mid; 474 
*Ronald W. Quenzer, M.D. ’73 
*Albert F. Rogers, M.D. ’35 
*Robert A. Ryan, M.D. ’42 
*Joseph H. Schiff, M.D. ’37 
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*Kenneth S. Shapiro, M.D. ’75 
*Ellen Smith, M.D. ’75 
*Samuel G. Taylor III, M.D. ’32 
*Elmer A. Vorisek, M.D. ’24 
*Waltman Walters, M.D. ’20 
*Ruth Westheimer, M.D. ’75 


Magna Cum Laude 
Gifts Between $500 and $1,499 


Stephen Bickel, M.D. ’75 
Samuel S. Blankstein, M.D. ’34 
Wayne G. Brandstadt, M.D. ‘24 
*Helen Rislow Burns, M.D. ’26 
*George B. Callahan, M.D. ’26 
*Evelina W. Ehrmann, M.D. ’21 
Albert A. Frank, M.D. ’34 
*Helen C. Hayden, M.D. ’28 
Herman G. Helpern, M.D. ’35 
*Albert W. Hilker, M.D. ’39 
George H. Irwin, M.D. ’21 
Jeffrey C. King, M.D. ’75 

Mark Lurie, M.D. ’73 
*James E. Memmen, M.D. ’81 
Shizuto Mizuire, M.D. ’32 
Charles E. Muhleman, M.D. ’37 
*Edward S. Murphy, M.D. ’36 
*George A. Nicola, M.D. ’37 
James J. O’Halloran, M.D. ’35 
Lillian L. Rich, M.D. ’34 
Anthony Savino, M.D. ’75 
Steven Sicher, M.D. ’75 
Russell P. Sinaiko, M.D. ’36 
*Roy T. Tanoue, M.D. “40 

April H. Teitelbaum, M.D. '77 
Peter B. Theobald, M.D. ’37 
Curtis R. Whisler, M.D. ’74 


*Benjamin Rush Society Member 
tDeceased 


Cum Laude 
Gifts Between $100 and $499 


Samuel Adler, M.D. ’37 
Jane Reeve Allen, M.D. ’35 
John L. Anderson, M.D. ’34 
Shoichi Asahina, M.D. ’41 
Janice B. Asher, M.D. ’77 
Osmond J. Baggenstoss, M.D. ’41 
Charles A. Barnes, M.D. ’37 
E. Gordon Behrents, M.D. ’40 
Louis Belinson, M.D. ’36 
Leonidas H. Berry, M.D. ’30 
Richard H. Bien, M.D. ’75 
Jessie M. Bierman, M.D. ’27 

*Marcus T. Block, M.D. ’31 
Bernard M. Blum, M.D. ’34 
Wilbur G. Braham, M.D. ’39 
Thomas W. Brock, M.D. ’73 
Adrian Brodey, M.D. ’37 
Harold J. Brumm, M.D. ’36 
Clarence Fong Chang, M.D. ’40 
Katharine H. Chapman, M.D. ’27 
James J. Collins, M.D. ’79 
Joseph Conway, M.D. ‘39 
H. Dick Countryman, M.D. ‘29 
Joseph T. Crockett, M.D. ’42 
William L. Curtis, M.D. 735 
Theresa M. Dabek, M.D. ’80 
Angus J. Depinto, M.D. ‘34 
Gordon H. Derman, M.D. ’75 
tThomas O. Dorrance, M.C. ’35 
Allen M. Dyer, Jr., M.D. ’40 
Joseph J. Eckert, M.D. 41 
Martin M. Fahey, M.D. ‘41 
Robert D. Fairchild, M.D. 734 
John C. Farrin, M.D. ’78 
Nathaniel Fastenberg, M.D. ’78 
Louis V. Ferrara, M.D. ’37 
Ralph L. Fitts, M.D. ’35 
Richard A. Forney, M.D. ’39 
Dale H. Foster, M.D. ’81 
William P. Frank, M.D. ’35 
A. Stone Freedberg, M.D. ‘35 
Ralph Friedlander, M.D. ’38 
Elmer A. Friedman, M.D. ’35 
Keith R. Gabriel, M.D. ’77 
Kempton L. German, M.D. '36 
Michael Gold, M.D. ’75 
G. Howard Gottschalk, M.D. ’40 
William F. Graettinger, M.D. ‘75 
David J. Gray, M.D. ’77 
Cheryl M. Gutmann, M.D. ’78 
Cornelius S. Hagerty, M.D. ‘32 
John S. Haigh, M.D. ‘38 


| George H. Handy, M.D. ‘42 


Joseph M. Harris, M.D. ’22 


_H. Sidney Heersma, M.D. ’35 


Walter F. Hoeppner, M.D. ’26 
George J. Hummer, M.D. ’37 
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Stephen R. Humowiecki, M.D. 75 
Michael L. Hundert, M.D. ’75 
*Myrtle Sweimler Jackson, M.D. ’29 
Judd M. Jensen, M.D. ’79 

Eva Frazer Johnson, M.D. ‘17 
Maxwell H.D. Johnson, M.D. ’38 
Keith D. Jorgensen, M.D. ’80 
*Edward S. Judd, M.D. '37 
Steven B. Kalish, M.D. ’78 
Richard A. Kaplan, M.D. ’79 
Richard J. Karberg, M.D. ’40 
Milton M. Kardon, M.D. ’34 
Gerald I. Kassels, M.D. ’73 
Gustav G. Kaufmann, M.D. ’38 
John J. Keith, M.D. ’33 

Clinton S.M. Koerner, M.D. ’33 
Kate H. Kohn, M.D. ’35 

Louis L. Krafchik, M.D. ’36 
Jeffrey Kramer, M.D. ’75 

Philip Kramer, M.D. ’39 
Lorance T. Krogstad, M.D. ’35 
Joseph J. Krug, M.D. ’79 

Earl O. Latimer, M.D. ’28 
Stanley E. Lawton, M.D. ’26 
Samuel A. Leader, M.D. ’26 
Ellen Fooklen Leong, M.D. ‘26 
Harold G. Levine, M.D. ’77 
Robert B. Lewy, M.D. ‘35 
Sarah Tucker Lincoln, M.D. ’81 
Emanuel C. Liss, M.D. ’37 
Vincent B. Marquis, M.D. ’28 
Howard L. Mawdsley, M.D. ‘22 
Angus C. McDonald, M.D. ’26 
Marvin B. Meengs, M.D. ’35 
Isaac E. Michael, M.D. ’42 

Max B. Milberg, M.D. ‘40 
Kenneth A. Miller, M.D. ’75 
Sidney N. Miller, M.D. 38 
Donald Misch, M.D. ’78 

Ira M. Nathanson, M.D. ’82 
Frank H. Neukamp, M.D. ’36 
Frederic G. Nicola, M.D. ’77 
Richard Nightingale, M.D. ’79 
Donald E. O’Brien, M.D. ’40 
Arthur M. Olsen, M.D. ’35 
John H. Olwin, M.D. ’35 
William H. Orcutt, M.D. ’38 
Beverly Glas Pace, M.D. ’75 
John Pace, M.D. ‘74 

Francis J. Phillips, M.D. ’37 
Michael Pinzur, M.D. ’74 

Lisa C. Plymate, M.D. ’75 

A. Margaret Posey, M.D. '34 
Theodore S. Proud, M.D. ’30 
Donna Rabin, M.D. ’77 

James E. Rejowski, M.D. ‘78 
Paul S. Rhoads, M.D. ’25 

Louis P. River, M.D. ’25 

Terill K. Rosborough, M.D. ’73 
David B. Rubin, M.D. ‘75 


Donald H. Rudser, M.D. ’36 
George A. Sather, M.D. 37 
Maurice Schneider, M.D. ’35 
Harold F. Schuknecht, M.D. ’40 
Abraham Schultz, M.D. ’30 
Walter F. Schwartz, M.D. ’35 
Jack Segal, M.D. ’35 
Gregory Selgestad, M.D. ‘77 
Floyd F. Shewmake, Jr., M.D. ‘73 
Simon M. Shubitz, M.D. ’36 
Louis B. Silverman, M.D. ’37 
Joseph Silverstein, M.D. ‘36 
Evelyn L. Siris-Levitin, M.D. ‘38 
Charles A. Smolt, M.D. ’28 
Gail KR. Soper, M.D, *22 
Louis H. Spector, M.D. ‘37 
David A. Sperling, M.D. ‘74 
Aimee C. St. Pierre, M.D. 80 
Thomas B. Stibolt, Jr., M.D. ’75 
Lincoln Stulik, M.D. ’33 
William J. Sweeley, M.D. ’32 
Mary C. Tobin, M.D. ‘77 
Guy L. Tourney, M.D. ‘37 
Jerome H. Tucker, M.D. ’36 
Patrick A. Turski, M.D. 75 
Theodore Tyberg, M.D. ’75 
Richard C. Vanderhoof, M.D. ’40 
Bert J. Vos, M.D. ‘37 
Jerome Waldman, M.D. ’42 
Robert Wallach, M.D. ‘31 
John A. Watson, M.D. ’40 
Leslie C. Watson, M.D. ’35 
Edward J. Weiner, M.D. ’73 
Alexander Wolf, M.D. ’29 
Simon L. Wolters, M.D. 35 
Theodore N. Zekman, M.D. '34 
Allan B. Zelinger, M.D. °76 
*Eugene Ziskind, M.D. ‘26 and 
Esther Somerfeld Ziskind, M.D. ’26 


Contributor 


Carl P. Adatto, M.D. 42 
Nicholas G. Amato, M.D. ’38 
Jeffrey E. Anderson, M.D. ‘83 
David L. Avner, M.D. ‘38 
Fuller B. Bailey, M.D. ’20 
Janet A. Betchkal, M.D. ‘83 
Willie C. Blair, M.D. ’74 
Thomas P. Bleck, M.D. °77 
Michael Blefeld, M.D. ’77 
Eugene J. Boros, M.D. ’38 
Stephen M. Borowitz, M.D. ’80 
Harry Brandman, M.D. ’30 
Leonard L. Braun, M.D. ’37 
Chauncey G. Burke, M.D. 25 
Timothy L. Burke, M.D. °79 
William S. Butts, M.D. ’38 
Harold D. Caylor, M.D. ‘18 
Peter Cleveland, M.D. ’74 


Melody Cobleigh, M.D. ’76 
Raymond Cohen, M.D. ’31 
James P. Conterato, M.D. ’79 
Martin J. Cook, M.D. ’41 
David C. Dahlin, M.D. ’40 
Bernard T. Daniels, M.D. ’39 
Stella K. Davis, M.D. ’27 
David J. Dobrin, M.D. ‘81 
Martin Dollin, M.D. ’37 
Valerie Perks-Donaldson, M.D. ’80 
Robert M. Eaton, M.D. ’28 
John D. Edwards, M.D. ’82 
George Eisenberg, M.D. ‘32 

P. Blair Ellsworth, M.D. ’39 
Ralph W. Elston, M.D. ‘24 
John Engels, M.D. ’84 

Leon H. Ewin, M.D. ’81 

Sara E. Faulkner, M.D. ’76 
Allan A. Filek, M.D. ’33 

Alan P. Freedberg, M.D. ‘35 
Harry Friedman, M.D. ‘25 
Steven A. Giles, M.D. ’79 
Maurice J. Golden, M.D. ’34 
Oscar J. Graham, M.D. ’37 
Barbara J. Green, M.D. ’82 
Bernard Greenberg, M.D. 37 
Samuel I. Greenberg, M.D. ‘36 
tBernard A. Halperin, M.D. ‘38 
Helen J. Hare, M.D. ’42 

G. Myron Harrison, M.D. ’41 
David W. Hines, Jr., M.D. ’81 
Rebecca S. Hoffman, M.D. ’83 
William S. Hoffman, M.D. ’30 
Kenneth T. Hubbard, M.D. ’42 
Bruce H. Huck, M.D. ’84 
Evermont R. Huckleberry, M.D. ’22 
Daniel R. Jarzemsky, M.D. ’81 
Frank W. Johnson, M.D. ’42 
Hillary S. Johnson, M.D. ’83 
Robert N. Jones, M.D. ’76 
Harvey A. Karam, M.D. ‘33 
Amelia H. Kaymen, M.D. ’81 
Herman Kirchdoerfer, M.D. ’37 
William S. Klein, M.D. ’37 
tMathew W. Kobak, M.D. ’41 
Stephen J. Kruzich, M.D. ‘40 
David A. Ladden, M.D. ’84 
Carol Laderman, M.D. 77 
Jeffrey Lazarus, M.D. ‘78 
Adrienne E. LeBailly, M.D. ’79 
John L. Lindquist, M.D. ’34 
Irving I. Lomhoff, M.D. ’37 
William R. Lutge, M.D. ‘84 
Francis M. Lyle, M.D. ’37 
Susan T. Lyon, M.D. ‘80 
Edward T. Marcoski, Jr., M.D. ’79 
David I. Margolin, M.D. ’77 
Wayne S. Margolis, M.D. ’80 
Martin Markowitz, M.D. ’36 
Marilyn Marx, M.D. ’80 
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Myron G. Means, M.D. ’30 
Richard A. Menet, M.D. °77 
Samuel J. Meyer, M.D. ‘23 
Harry B. Miller, M.D. ‘33 
Robert G. Mindrup, M.D. ‘36 
Michael J. Moran, M.D. ’76 
Kathryn H. Mulligan, M.D. ’83 
Bertram G. Nelson, M.D. ’36 
John Newdorp, M.D. ‘37 
Louis B. Newman, M.D. ‘33 
Felix H. Ocko, M.D. ’37 

Rex B. Palmer, M.D. ’36 
John T. Pappas, Jr., M.D. ’78 
Harold H. Parsons, M.D. ’29 
Tom. Paul, MDZ 
Samuel J. Pearlman, M.D. ‘17 
Bryan P. Pechous, M.D. ’83 
Paul K. Perkins, M.D. ’32 
McKinnie L. Phelps, M.D. ’34 
Lawrence D. Pinsof, M.D. ’76 
Russell E. Pleune, M.D. *30 
Louis F. Plzak, M.D. ’28 
Eugene P. Podrazik, M.D. ’84 


Members of the Rush Chapter of Alpha Omega Alpha, the national medical 
honor society, at their annual banquet and lecture included: top row — 
Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ‘40 (councillor), James Goodrich, Charles 


Simon Pollack, M.D. ’36 

Victor F. Raczkowski, M.D. ‘84 
Salil Rajmaira, M.D. ‘83 

Erroll W. Rawson, M.D. ‘26 
William S. Redmond, M.D. ’37 
John L. Reiger, M.D. 36 

Faye R. Rosenbaum, M.D. ‘84 
Marjorie M. Rosenbaum, M.D. ’80 
Scott A. Rubinstein, M.D. ’83 
Joseph G. Rushton, M.D. ‘35 
Richard L. Sarnat, M.D. ’82 
Robert Sbriglio, M.D. “81 

Jacob W. Schoolnic, M.D. ’31 
Frederick A. Schurmeier, M.D. ’38 
Irwin. H. Scot#3Vi-D7437 

Samuel A. Scuderi, M.D. ’29 
Clark W. Seely, M.D. ’38 

Myron F. Sesit, M.D. ’35 

Bruce S. Shames, M.D. ’82 

Greg E. Sharon, M.D. ’82 

Fred A. Shore, M.D. ’28 
Bernadine Siebers-De Valois, M.D. ’35 
Marc A. Silver, M.D. ’79 


‘He 


Lindley, Thomas Chauncey, Kelly Volmer, Gholam Mohammadzadeh, Mark 


Michael A. Skinner, M.D. ’84 
Theodore J. Smith, M.D. ’27 
Ronald H. Stefani, Jr., M.D. ’84 
Rhonda E. Stein, M.D. ’80 
W. Mary Stephens, M.D. ’32 
Earlene E. Strayhorn, M.D. ’83 
Daniel P. Sullivan, M.D. ’83 
Blake S. Talbot, M.D. ’41 
Chester Tancredi, M.D. ’35 
Alain J. Taylon, M.D. ’74 
*Roger S. Thompson, M.D. ’34 
Eric P. Thorson, M.D. ’83 
*Howard B. Weaver, M.D. ’31 
Karen B. Weinstein, M.D. ’83 
Isaiah Wiles, M.D. ’36 

Lori M. Winer, M.D. ’83 
Jeffrey Wishik, M.D. ‘81 
Myron Wojtowycz, M.D. ’78 
Charles D. Wood, M.D. ’33 
Oram C. Woolpert, M.D. ’34 
stephen J. Yemm, M:D: “79 
Vern L. Zech, M.D. ’39 
*Benjamin Rush Society 
tDeceased 


Huey, Keith Rezin; middle row — Susan Anderson-Nelson, Brad Hubbard, 
David Horan, M.D. (lecturer), Lauren Baker, Judith Bressler; bottom row 
— John FitzGibbon, Blase Vitello, Ned Jacobson and Robert Raschke. 


From: 

The 120 members of the Class of ’85 entered Rush Medical 
College from 53 undergraduate colleges in 20 states. The 
average entering age was 23.4 years; 62 percent men and 
38 percent women. Fourteen already had masters’ degrees 
and five had doctorates. Most students had majored in 
science, but their backgrounds were diverse, representing 
more than 30 different study concentrations that ranged 
from anthropology to zoology. 


Richard M. Baley Valerie A. Cwik 

U. of Illinois: Lutheran General Rockford Medical Education 
Hospital Foundation, Illinois 

Internal Medicine Family Practice 

Chandler S. Barnes Ninad R. Dabadghav 

Northwestern U.: McGaw Medical Mount Zion Hospital, San Francisco 
Center General Surgery 


Internal medicine 
Barbara A. Dappert 


Jeffrey B. Bernfield St. Mary’s Health Center, Missouri 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Preliminary Medicine 
Medical Center Washington U. 
Internal Medicine Neurology 
Bradley A. Bertram Candace Warner Dorsher 
West Suburban Hospital Medical Mayo Graduate School of Medicine 
Center Internal Medicine 
Transitional 
Emory U. School of Medicine, Peter T. Dorsher 
Atlanta Mayo Graduate School of Medicine 
Ophthalmology Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
Sonjai K. Bhatia Ronald S. Duemler 
Loyola U. Medical Center St. Mary’s Hospital, Michigan 
Internal Medicine Family Practice 
Donna M. Bicknese Judy A. Dunal 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s McGaw Medical Center, Evanston 
Medical Center Internal Medicine 


Internal Medicine 
Carol R. Dunmire 


Frank C. Bonebrake Duke U. Medical Center, 
U. of Wisconsin Hospital and North Carolina 
Clinics, Madison Psychiatry 


Internal Medicine 
Linda Evans-Beckman 


Patrick C. Callahan Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center 
Medical Center Family Practice 
Anesthesiology 
Robert M. Farner 
Luyen V. Cao U. of Iowa Hospitals 
U. of Missouri-Columbia Diagnostic Radiology 


Internal Medicine Kim L. Feigon 


Medical College of Pennsylvania 


Thomas R. Chauncey Emergency Medicine 


U. of Washington: Affiliates 


Internal Medicine John G. Fitz Gibbon, Jr. 
Michael Reese Hospital and Medical 
Jai H. Cho de as 


McGaw Medical Center, Evanston 


Internal Medici 
Internal Medicine me a 


Boston U. Dennis R. Fowler 
Neurology Mayo Graduate School of Medicine 
Urol 
Dean J. Conterato ee 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Sarah S. Frankel 

Medical Center Montefiore Hospital Center, New 
Therapeutic Radiology York 

; Preliminary Surgery 

Vida B. Cordova Albert Einstein College of Medicine, 
U. of California - Davis: Affiliates New York 
Pediatrics Ear, Nose and Throat 
Timothy P. Corfman Mark A. Frankle 
U. of California-Irvine U. of Southern Florida: Affiliates 
Internal Medicine Orthopedics 


Class of ’85 Residency Appointments 


To: 
For postgraduate education, 87 are remaining in the Mid- 
west. The 60 who joined programs in Illinois included 20 
who are now residents at Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s. 
Seventy entered the primary care fields of internal medi- 
cine, family practice, pediatrics and obstetrics/gynecology. 
Overall, 78 percent of those participating in the National 
Residency Matching Program received one of their first 
three choices. A complete list of residency appointments 
follows. 


Ned R. Jacobson 
McGaw Medical Center, Evanston 
Transitional 


Robert W. Frederick 
Case Western Reserve U. Hospital, 
Cleveland 


Orthopedics Northwestern U.: McGaw Medical 
Center 
John P. Fruehauf Anesthesiology 


U. of California-Irvine: Long Beach 
VA Medical Center 
Internal Medicine 


Alan S. Kaplan 
Mayo Graduate School of Medicine 
Ear, Nose, and Throat 


Antoinette V. Genovese 
McGaw Medical Center, Evanston 
Internal Medicine 


Karen S. Kawala 
U. of Chicago Clinics 
Internal Medicine 


Ellen J. Glick 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center 

Preliminary Medicine 

U. of Illinois 

Neurology 


Brian J. Kelly 

West Suburban Hospital Medical 
Center 

Transitional 


Kipp W. Kennedy 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center 

Orthopedics 


James M. Goodrich 
U. of Texas Southwestern: Affiliates 
Internal Medicine 


Sigmund J. Kharasch 

Michael Reese Hospital and Medical 
Center 

Pediatrics 


John G. Grauer 

Case Western Reserve U. Hospital, 
Cleveland 

Obstetrics/Gynecology 


Douglas S. Kim 
Ohio State U. Medical Center 
Family Practice 


Diane P. Gruber 
Rhode Island Hospital 
General Surgery 


Todd P. Guynn 
University of Michigan Affiliates 
General Surgery 


Patrick G. Kirk 
Henry Ford Hospital, Michigan 
Orthopedics 


John J. Hayes 
Mayo Graduate School of Medicine 
Internal Medicine 


Srinarong Kittisopikul 
U.S. Air Force, Wilford Hall, Texas 
Pathology 


Steven Knezevich 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center 

General Surgery 


David P. Hejna 
Indiana University Medical Center 
Internal Medicine 


Susan Ivey Hough 
Hinsdale Hospital 
Family Practice 


Albene E. Kokocinski 
U. of Illinois Affiliated Hospitals 
Internal Medicine 


Betty Hsia 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center 

Obstetrics/Gynecology 


Colman R. Kraff 

Northwestern U.: McGaw Medical 
Center 

Preliminary Medicine 

U. of Illinois Eye and Ear Infirmary 

Ophthalmology 


Bradley L. Hubbard 
Yale-New Haven Medical Center 
Internal Medicine 


Gary M. Kramer 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 

Medical Center 
Orthopedics 


Matthew J. Hyser 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center 

General Surgery 


Nicki E. Lekas 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center 

Preliminary Surgery/Ophthalmology 
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Amy J. Light 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center 

Internal Medicine 


Charles R. Lindley 

New England Deaconess Hospital, 
Boston 

Internal Medicine 


Mark D. Lipa 

Michael Reese Hospital and 
Medical Center 

Preliminary Surgery 


Vladimir Livschutz 

U. of Illinois: Illinois Masonic 
Hospital 

Anesthesiology 


Michael P. Loiacono 

West Suburban Hospital Medical 
Center 

Family Practice 


Shari S. Ludwig 
U. of Illinois: MacNeal Hospital 
Internal Medicine 


Joan P. Lynch 

West Suburban Hospital Medical 
Center 

Transitional 

U. of Colorado 

Psychiatry 


Benjamin D. Margolis 
McGaw Medical Center, Evanston 
Internal Medicine 


Pamela S. Martell 
U. of California-Davis: Affiliates 
Pediatrics 


Marcos Masson 
U.S. Navy, San Diego 
General Surgery 


Susan H. McDonald 
Loyola University Medical Center 
Internal Medicine 


Rosemary McGrath 
St. Marys Hospital, Madison 
Family Practice 


William M. McLeish 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center 

Preliminary Medicine 

U. of Miami: Bascom-Palmer 
Eye Institute 

Ophthalmology 


Lon H. McPherson 
Georgetown U. School of Medicine 
Internal Medicine 


Paul J. Meus 
U. of Chicago Clinics 
Pediatrics 


Michael Moran 

U. of Illinois Metro Group 

Preliminary Surgery 

Hospital for Special Surgery, 
New York 

Orthopedics 


The Class of ’85 


Gregory T. Moskop 
Methodist Hospital, Peoria 
Family Practice 


Naim A. Munir 

U. of Illinois: Lutheran General 
Hospital 

Family Practice 


David Nelson 
U. of Iowa 
Neurosurgery 


Yenchi Nguyenphuc 
U. of Chicago Clinics 
Pediatrics 


Elizabeth R. Nye 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center 

Obstetrics/Gynecology 


Kyu J. Oh 
Henry Ford Hospital, Michigan 
General Surgery 


Vesselin V. Oreshkov 
U. of Illinois: MacNeal Hospital 
Transitional 


Kathryn T. Pajak 
Christ Hospital 
Emergency Medicine 


Nina A. Paleologos 

McGaw Medical Center, Evanston 

Transitional 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center 

Neurology 


Scott B. Palmer 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center 

Internal Medicine 


Roger S. Palutsis 

West Suburban Hospital Medical 
Center 

Transitional 


Stephen H. Paul 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center 

Internal Medicine 


William E. Powers 

Orlando Regional Medical Center, 
Florida 

General Surgery 


Carol R. Reed 
Thomas Jefferson U., Pennsylvania 
Internal Medicine 


Ellen B. Rest 
Mount Zion Hospital, San Francisco 
Internal Medicine 


Patricia I. Ristic 

Columbus-Cuneo-Cabrini Medical 
Center 

Obstetrics/Gynecology 


Susan A. Roth 
Northwestern U.: Children’s 

Memorial Hospital 
Pediatrics 


Jeffrey S. Royce 

Rockford Medical Education 
Foundation 

Family Practice 


Kathy G. Schutt 
Resurrection Hospital 
Family Practice 


Susan M. Sheinkop 
Michael Reese Hospital and 

Medical Center 
Pediatrics 


William W. Shely 
Emanuel Hospital, Oregon 
General Surgery 


Merrick J. Shor 
Cook County Hospital 
Diagnostic Radiology 


Cathy Rives Silverman 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 

Medical Center 
Psychiatry 


David M. Simon 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center 

Internal Medicine 


Rebecca Unger finds she got her first choice in the match and then embraces 
her friend Susan Roth, who also got her first choice. Both are now residents 


at Children’s Memorial Hospital, Chicago. 


Stephen M. Smith 

West Suburban Hospital Medical 
Center 

Transitional 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center 

Diagnostic Radiology 


Satish K. Sondhi 

U. of Kentucky Medical Center, 
Lexington 

Internal Medicine 


Wendy Stock 
U. of Chicago Clinics 
Internal Medicine 


Barbara J. Strand 
Ohio State U. Hospitals 
Pediatrics 


Michael A. Takehara 

Blodgett Memorial Hospital, 
Michigan 

Internal Medicine 


Ellis J. Talbert 
U. of Michigan Affiliates 
Family Practice 


John R. Tauscher 
U. of Michigan Affiliates 
Diagnostic Radiology 


John-Peter Temple 
Medical Center Hospital, Vermont 
Pediatrics 


Fred J. Turner 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center 

General Surgery 


Rebecca Unger 
Northwestern U.: Children’s 

Memorial Hospital 
Pediatrics 


Sonia Verges 

U. of Illinois: Lutheran General 
Hospital 

Pediatrics 


Caryn M. Vogel 
U. of Michigan Affiliates 
Internal Medicine/Neurology 


Michael L. Waszak 
Resurrection Hospital 
Family Practice 


John F. Wiedner 
St. John’s Mercy Hospital, Missouri 
Internal Medicine 


Ann H. Wilson 

Northwestern U.: McGaw Medical 
Center 

Psychiatry 


Teiriki E. Yokoo 
Butterworth Hospital, Michigan 
General Surgery 


Michael J. Young 
Loyola U. Medical Center 
General Surgery 


Karen A. Zalumsky 
Butterworth Hospital, Michigan 
Pediatrics 


Randall S. Zielinski 

U. of Rochester Associated Hospital 
Programs 

Internal Medicine 


Nearly 150 residents and fellows— including 25 graduates 


of Rush Medical College—recently joined the house 
staff of Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center. 


Following is a list of the new members of the 
house staff (as of August 1). Fellows are indicated with 


an asterisk(*). 


Allergy/Immunology 


*Marilyn A. Tomasko 

M.D. ‘81 - University of Illinois 

Training - Medical Center of 
Delaware 

Wilmington, Delaware 


Anesthesiology 


Patrick C. Callahan 
M.D. ’85 - Rush Medical College 


Michael A. Chavin 

’ M.D. ’83 - Rush Medical College 
Training - University Hospital 
San Diego, California 
Jackson Memorial Hospital 
Miami, Florida 


*Daniel Feingold 

M.D. ’84 - Chicago Medical 
School 

Training - Louis A. Weiss 
Memorial Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 


John D. Hegarty 
M.D. ’85 - University of Illinois 


Jonathan Kind 
M.D. ’85 - Chicago Medical 
School 


Howard S. Konowitz 
M.D. ‘82 - Chicago Medical 
School 
Training - Northwestern 
University/Evanston Hospital 
Evanston, Illinois 


John E. McConnell 

D.O. 84 - Chicago College of 
Osteopathic Medicine 

Training - Cook County 
Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 


Robert W. Molnar 

D.O. ’84 - Chicago College of 
Osteopathic Medicine 

Training - Botsford General 
Hospital 

Farmington Hills, Michigan 


Cardiology 


*John T. Barron 
M.D. ’82 - Rush Medical College 
Ph.D. ’78 - University of 
Cincinnati 
Training — University of Illinois 
Hospital 
Chicago, Illinois 


Christ Hospital, Oak Lawn, Illinois 


*Leslie A. Brookfield 


M.D. ‘81 - Medical College of 

Ohio 

Training - Northwestern 
University/McGaw Medical 
Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


*David J. Dobrin 


M.D. ‘81 - Rush Medical College 

Training - Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s Medical Center 

Mt. Sinai Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 


Cardiovascular/Thoracic Surgery 


Frank P. Catinella 

M.D. ’78 - New York 
University 

Training - North Shore 
University Hospital 

Manhasset, New York 

New York University Medical 
Center 

New York, New York 

Maimonides Medical Center 

Brooklyn, New York 


John J. Tyner 

M.D. ’79 - Emory University 

Training - University of Texas 
Southwestern Medical 
School/Parkland 
Memorial Hospital 

Dallas, Texas 


Dental Surgery 


Timothy J. Glupker 
D.D.S. ’85 - University of 
Michigan 


Robert B. John 
D.D.S. ’85 - University of Illinois 


Dermatology 


Kenneth Bielinski 

M.D. ’84 - Chicago Medical 
School 

Training - Northwestern 
University 

Chicago, Illinois 


Diagnostic Radiology 


Mark E. Fruin 

M.D. ‘84 - University of Illinois 

Training - St. Francis Hospital 
Medical Center 

Peoria, Illinois 


*Robert J. Gould 
M.D. ’81 - University of Illinois 
Training - Northwestern 
Memorial Hospital 
Chicago, Illinois 
Evanston Hospital 
Evanston, Illinois 
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*Carl E. Johnson 
M.D. ’81 - Loyola University 
Training — University of Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Loyola University Medical Center 
Maywood, Illinois 


Lorraine J. Ling 

M.D. ’83 - University of 
Minnesota 

Training - Children’s Memorial 
Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 


*John Mukai 

M.D. ‘80 - University of 
Massachusetts 

Training - Memorial Hospital 

Worcester, Massachusetts 

St. Vincent Hospital 

Worcester, Massachusetts 


Chanhi Park 

M.D. ’84 - Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine 

Training - Morristown 
Memorial Hospital 

Morristown, New Jersey 


Barbara Tellerman 

M.D. ’83 - Boston University 

Training - Michael Reese 
Hospital and Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Digestive Diseases 


*Robert Beswick 

M.D. ‘81 - University of Illinois 

Training - University of Illinois/ 
West Side Veterans 
Administration Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 


Family Practice 


Dean S. Cohen 

D.O. '84 - Chicago College of 
Osteopathic Medicine 

Training - Grandview Hospital 

Dayton, Ohio 


Dora D. Dixie 
M.D. ’85 - University of Illinois 


Shelley M. Drew 

D.O. ’84 - Michigan State 
University College of 
Osteopathic Medicine 

Training - Chicago Osteopathic 
Hospitals 

Chicago, Illinois 


Linda Evans-Beckman 
M.D. ’85 - Rush Medical College 


Madeline Getto 

D.O. ’84 - Chicago College of 
Osteopathic Medicine 

Training - Lansing General 
Hospital 

Lansing, Michigan 


Mark D. Goodman 
M.D. ’85 - University of Nebraska 


James J. Magee 
M.D. ’85 - University of Illinois 


Paul R. Omastiak 

M.D. ’81 - St. Louis University 

Training - St. John’s Mercy 
Medical Center 

St. Louis, Missouri 


Brian V. Phillips 
M.D. ’85 - Wayne State 
University 


Susan M. Piestrak 
M.D. ’85 - Wayne State 
University 


Wendy A. Shanahan 


Chicago 


General Surgery 


Robert E. Brockman 


M.D. ’85 - The University of 


M.D. ’85 - Loyola University 


James A. Davidson 


Michael R. DeHaan 


*John L. Ehlert 
M.D. ’75 - University of 
Wisconsin 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Thomas H. Fendon 


M.D. ’85 - University of Missouri 


M.D. ’ 85 - University of Illinois 


Training - St. Mary’s Hospital 


M.D. ’85 - University of Illinois 


John F. Gibbs 
M.D. ’85 - University of 
California-San Dtego 


Matthew J. Hyser 


Steven Knezevich 


William T. Long 
M.D. ’85 - University of 
California-San Diego 


J. Stephen Marshall 


University 


Peoria, Illinois 


Mark A. Mason 


James C. Rex 
M.D. ’85 - University of 
Pittsburgh 


*Howard Sankary 

M.D. ’79 - Bowman Gray 
School of Medicine 

Training - University of 
California-Irvine 


Fred Turner 


Carlos Valdivieso 
M.D. ‘66 - San Marcos 
University, Peru 


Hospital 
Lima, Peru 


M.D. ’85 - Rush Medical College 


M.D. ’85 - Rush Medical College 


M.D. ‘83 - Southern Illinois 


Training - St. Francis Hospital 


M.D. ’85 - University of Michigan 


M.D. ’85 - Rush Medical College 


Training - Bravo Chico General 


Hand Surgery 


*Suzanne M. Ackley 

M.D. ‘80 - Albany Medical 
College 

Training - Albany Medical 
Center 

Albany, New York 

University of Maryland 

Baltimore, Maryland 
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Hematology 


*Norman Heching 

M.D. ‘81 - Yeshiva University, 
Tel Aviv University, Israel 

Training - Hines Veterans 
Administration Hospital 

Hines, Illinois 


*Ban Teong Toh 

M.B.B.S. ’78 - Faculty of 
Medicine 

University of Malaya 

Training - Cook County Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 


Internal Medicine 


Barb Amsler 
M.D. ’85 - University of 
Wisconsin 


Anthony P. Baron 
M.D. ’85 - University of Michigan 


Jeffrey B. Bernfield 
M.D. ’85 - Rush Medical College 


Donna M. Bicknese 
M.D. ’85 - Rush Medical College 


John H. Brill 
M.D. ’85 - Ohio State University 


Beth Shapiro Bromberg 
M.D. ’85 - Johns Hopkins 
University 


John P. Case 
M.D. ‘85 - Tufts University 


Jane Anne Fleagle 
M.D. ‘85 - University of Illinois 


Ellen J. Glick 
M.D. ’85 - Rush Medical College 


William N. Hallmon, Jr. 
M.D. ’85 - University of 
Pittsburgh 


Steven Harris 
M.D. ’85 - University of Illinois 


Laurie Herzig 
M.D. ’85 - University of 
Pennsylvania 


Alan M. Hirsh 
M.D. ’85 - University of Illinois 


Mary R. Jacobs 
M.D. ‘85 - University of Illinois 


Corbin R. Johnson 
M.D. ’85 - Washington University 


Nancy J. Lance 
M.D. ‘85 - University of Illinois 


Amy Light 
M.D. ’85 - Rush Medical College 


William M. McLeish 
M.D. ’85 - Rush Medical College 


Patrick B. Murphy 
M.D. ’85 - University of 
Tennessee 


Stephen D. Nash 
M.D. ‘85 - State University of 
New York 


Scott B. Palmer 
M.D. ’85 - Rush Medical College 


Stephen Paul 
M.D. ’85 - Rush Medical College 


Edwin R. Priest 
M.D. ‘85 - The University of 
Chicago 


Michael Rezak 
M.D. ’85 - Loyola University 


Judith A. Roth 
M.D. ’85 - Washington 
University 


Michael D. Rutkowski 
M.D. ’85 - State University of 
New York 


David M. Simon 
M.D., Ph.D. ’85 - Rush 
Medical College 


Lynn T. Simon 
M.D. ’85 - University of 
Louisville 


John F. Tomayko, Jr. 
M.D. ‘85 - University of 
Pittsburgh 


SanSan Wong 
M.D. ’85 - Chicago Medical 
School 


Rebecca Wurtz 
M.D. ’85 - Harvard Medical 
School 


Neonatology 


*Haresh B. Modi 

M.B.B.S. ‘80 - Ahmedabat, India 

Training - University of 
Medicine and Dentistry of 
New Jersey (UMDNJ) 

St. Joseph Hospital Medical 
Center 

Paterson, New Jersey 


Nephrology 


*Roger Rodby 
M.D. ‘82 - University of Illinois 
Training - UMDNJ - Rutgers/ 
Middlesex General University 
Hospital 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


*Gregory V. Warren 
M.D. '77 - Mysore Medical 
College, India 
Training - Christ Hospital, 
Oak Lawn, Illinois 
West Suburban Hospital 
Medical Center 
Oak Park, Illinois 


Neurology 


David Bennett 

M.D. ’84 - Rush Medical College 
Training - Mount Sinai Hospital 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Cynthia Comella 

M.D. ’80 - University of 
Cincinnati 

Training - Rush-Presbyterian- 
St. Luke’s Medical Center 


Susan M. Nadis 

M.D. 84 - Rush Medical College 

Training - Lutheran General 
Hospital 

Park Ridge, Illinois 


* Alberto L. Politoff 

M.D. ‘60 - University of Chile, 
Chile 

Training - University of Chile/ 
University Hospital and 
Medical School, Santiago, 
Chile 

Saint Elizabeth Hospital 

Boston, Massachusetts 

University Hospital, Boston 
University 

Boston, Massachusetts 


Neurosurgery 


Diana E. Wilson 
M.D. ’85 - University of Texas 


Obstetrics/Gynecology 


*Jamshid J. Arfania 

M.D. ’65 - Tehran University 

Training - Illinois Masonic 
Hospital 

Chicago, Illinois 

Woman’s Hospital-St. Luke’s 
Hospital Center 

New York, New York 


Susan G. Board 

M.D. ‘84 - University of Illinois 

Training - Loyola University 
Medical Center 

Maywood, Illinois 


Betty Hsia 
M.D. ’85 - Rush Medical College 


Elizabeth Nye 
M.D. ’85 - Rush Medical College 


Jane Lynell Ramp 
M.D. ‘85 - Oregon Health 
Sciences University 


Debra L. Schlossberg 
M.D. ’85 - University of 
Cincinnati 


Mary M. Scott 
M.D. ‘85 - University of Illinois 


*Jan S. Tummon 
M.D. ’75 - University of Toronto 
Training - Toronto Western 
Hospital, Canada 
University of Ottawa 
Ontario, Canada 


Ann Tout Warren 
M.D. ‘85 - Northwestern 
University 


Oncology 


*Isaac I. Cohen 
M.D. ‘81 - University of Illinois 
Training - Evanston Hospital 
Evanston, Illinois 


Ophthalmology 
Tosca M. Kekish 
M.D. ’85 - Chicago Medical 
School 


Nicki E. Lekas 
M.D. ’85 - Rush Medical College 


Orthopedic Surgery 


Adam Harris 
M.D. ‘85 - University of 
California - San Diego 


Kipp W. Kennedy 
M.D. ’85 - Rush Medical College 


Gary M. Kramer 
M.D. ’85 - Rush Medical College 


Dennis P. Rivero 

M.D. ’81 - Universidad Central 
de Venezuela 

Training - Rush-Presbyterian- 
St. Luke’s Medical Center 

Hospital Jose M. Espana 

La Sabana, Venezuela 


*Dean J. Toriello 

M.D. ’79 - Michigan State 
University 

Training - Butterworth Hospital 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 

St. Mary’s Hospital 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Blodgett Memorial Medical 
Center 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Otolaryngology 


Philip K. Robb 
M.D. ’85 - University of Missouri 


Pathology 


Paul F. Detjen 

M.D. ‘84 - Washington 
University 

Training - Michael Reese 
Hospital and Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 


Joseph M. Pyle 
M.D., Ph.D. ’85 - University of 
Illinois 


Pediatrics 


Edward Chua Co 

M.D. ’80 - University of Santo 
Tomas, Philippines 

Training - Michael Reese 
Hospital and Medical Center 

Chicago, Illinois 

Chinese General Hospital and 
Medical Center 

Manila, Philippines 


Angela E. Cuesta 
M.D. ’84 - Universidad Central 
del Este, Dominican Republic 


Grace Derwisz 

M.D. ’75 — University of 
Karowice, Poland 

Training - Poland 


Abdelnasser A. Gomha 

M.D. ’78 - Mansourah 
University, Egypt 

Training - University Medical 
Center of Louisiana State 
University 

Lafayette, Louisiana 

Mansourah University Hospital 


Egypt 
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Marco A. Guerra 

M.D. ’'77 - Universidad 

Nacional Autonoma de Mexico 

Training - UNAM Affiliated 
Hospital 

Mexico City, Mexico 


Alberto Barbon Guisasola 

M.D. ‘84 - Universidad 
Antonoma de Guadalajara, 
Mexico 

Training - Medical Center of 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico 


Demetrios Kalliongis 
M.D. ’85 - University of 
Athens, Greece 


Lidia D. Krasniewska 

M.D. ’78 - Leningrad Pediatric 
Medical Institute, USSR 

Training - County Hospital 

Wloclawek, Poland 


Michael A. Kuyinu 

B.M.:BCH ’76 - University of 
Nigeria 

Training - General Hospital 
Lagos, Nigeria 

East Ham Memorial Hospital 

London, England 

Nigerian Army 

Markudi, Nigeria 


Kenneth M. Kwiatkowski 

D.O. ‘84 - Chicago College of 
Osteopathic Medicine 

Training - Lansing General 
Hospital 

Lansing, Michigan 


Edward E. Moayyad 

M.D. ‘85 - Universidad 
Antonoma de Nuevo Leon, 
Mexico 


Rita Basuray, Ph.D., director of the in vitro fertilization laboratory at the 
Medical Center, leads a tour for alumni. 


Larysa M. Mykytiuk 

M.D. ’79 - Universidad 
Autonoma de Guadalajara, 
Mexico 

Training-Rush-Presbyterian- 
St. Luke’s Medical Center 


Myrna M. Pablo 
M.D. '83 - Fatima College of 
Medicine, Philippines 


Jorge E. Perez 

M.D. ‘80 - Universidad Central 
del Este, Dominican Republic 

Training - Miami General 
Hospital 

Miami, Florida 


Luis F. Santiago-Berrios 

M.D. ’80 - Universidad Central 
del Este San Pedro de 
Macoris, Dominican Republic 

Training - Bayamon Regional 
Hospital 

Bayamon, Puerto Rico 


Dulce M. Villacampa 
M.D. ’83 - Universidad Central 
del Este, Dominican Republic 


Plastic Surgery 


*Michael D. DePriest 
M.D. ‘80 - University of Missouri 
Training - University of 
Missouri Hospital and Clinics 
Columbia, Missouri 
Washington University/Barnes 
Hospital 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Psychiatry 


*Lesley M. Blake 

M.D. ’76 - Godfrey Huggins 
School of Medicine, 
Zimbabwe 

Training - Harare Hospital 

Harare, Zimbabwe 

Tara Hospital 

Johannesburg, South Africa 

Albert Einstein Medical Center 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

The University of Chicago 

Chicago, Illinois 


Toni J. Camp 
M.D. ’85 - University of Illinois 


Debra Mendelsohn Drucker 
M.D. '85 - The Medical College 
of Pennsylvania 


*Venkata R. Lingam 

M.B.B.S. ’79 - Guntur Medical 
College, India 

Training - Chicago Medical 
School 

North Chicago, Illinois 

Government General Hospital 

Guntur, India 


*Richard D. Marciniak 


M.D. ‘81 - University of Michigan 


Training - Duke University 
Medical Center 
Durham, North Carolina 


David L. McNeil 
M.D. ’85 - University of 
Cincinnati 


John M. Schmitz 
M.D. ’85 - University of 
Wisconsin 


Cathy Silverman 
M.D. ’85 - Rush Medical College 


Therapeutic Radiology 


Dean J. Conterato 
M.D. ’85 - Rush Medical College 


William F. Hartsell 

M.D. '84 - University of 
Oklahoma 

Training - Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s Medical Center 

Denver, Colorado 


Mitchell H. Pincus 

M.D. ‘81 - University of South 
Florida 

Training - USAF Medical Center, 

Scott AFB, Illinois 

USAF Hospital 

Luke AFB, Arizona 


Diane C. Recine 
M.D. ‘85 - Chicago Medical 
School 


Urology 


Scott J. Cinel 
M.D. ‘85 - Loyola University 
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John E. Trufant, Ed.D., dean of The Graduate College, with David Simon, 
Class of ’85, who received both an M.D. and a Ph.D. degree. 
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1918 


Harold D. Caylor and his wife, Henri- 
etta, came back to Rush-Presbyterian- 
St. Luke’s in May to participate in the 
inaugural ceremonies which marked 
the formal installation of Leo M. Heni- 
koff, M.D., as president of the Medical 
Center. At 90 years of age, Harold was 
the oldest alumnus to attend the cere- 
monies. A retired general surgeon, he 
is one of the founders of the Caylor- 
Nickel Medical Center, which includes 
a clinic, hospital, research institute 
and foundation in Bluffton, Indiana. 


1931 


John G. Hand is retired and celebrated 
his 81st birthday this year. He’s living 
in Springfield, Pennsylvania. 


1934 


Theodore N. Zekman has two Chi- 
cago institutions to be proud of—his 
thriving ophthalmology practice and 
his daughter, WBBM-TV investigative 
reporter, Pamela Zekman. Pam, who 
was recently featured in Sunday, the 
Chicago Tribune Magazine, has earned 
two Pulitzer Prizes and numerous 
other broadcasting awards. She cred- 
its her father with supporting her early 
endeavors as an ice skater, artist (her 
works adorn the walls of his office 
waiting room), and her move into 
reporting. 


1935 


Most of the following notes have been con- 
densed from information submitted for the 
Class of ’35 Memory Book, compiled in the 
spring for the 50-year reunion. 


Richard F. Boyd, who specialized in 
preventive medicine and _ public 
health, lives in San Diego, California. 
Since retirement, he enjoys reading, 
golf and travel. 


Leo R. Brown completed his residen- 
cy at Mount Sinai Hospital in Chicago 
and was in private practice for six 
months before taking a position with 
the Veterans Administration Hospital, 
first in Washington, D.C., and then at 
the facility near Hampton, Virginia. 


Class Notes 


He joined the United States Army 
Medical Corps in 1942 and served until 
1946, when he became a major in the 
Medical Corps Reserve. He opened a 
general practice office in Gary, Indi- 
ana, in 1946 and practiced there until 
1977, when he moved his office to 
Merrillville. He retired last year. Leo 
and his wife have two children, both 
teachers, and four grandsons. They 
enjoy traveling and attending classical 
music concerts. 


Gordon T. Burns practices obstetrics 
and gynecology in Rockford, Illinois, 
and was a founding member of the 
Rockford Clinic in 1952. His hobbies 
include gardening. 


S. Gordon Castigliano completed a 
preceptorship and postgraduate 
course in surgery, then became certi- 
fied by the American Board of Radiol- 
ogy after a three-year residency in irra- 
diation therapy. He was one of the 
first trainees in oncology under the 
auspices of the National Cancer Insti- 
tute, headed by Dr. Ludvig Hektoen. 
He served his three-year traineeship 
at the American Oncologic Hospital 
(AOH) in Philadelphia. After becom- 
ing a fellow in the American College 
of Surgeons in 1944, he became chief 
of staff at AOH and was also a pro- 
fessor and head of the department at 
Temple University School of Dentis- 
try. He has served in numerous lead- 
ership positions in cancer societies, 
written three textbook sections and 
published more than 60 articles. Since 
his retirement, he lives in Venice, 
Florida, where he enjoys golf, fishing 
and sculpturing. 


John H. Clark practiced in Vernal, 
Utah, for five years before joining the 
United States Army in 1940. He 
received Legion of Merit and Purple 
Heart awards for service on Guadal- 
canal, and retired a lieutenant colonel 
in 1945. After additional general sur- 
gery training, he opened a practice in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and became an 
associate clinical professor at the 
University of Utah. He is a diplomate 
of the American Board of Surgery and 
a fellow of both the American College 
of Surgeons (president, Utah Chapter, 
1962) and the Southwestern Surgical 


Congress (president, 1968-69). His 
numerous professional activities also 
include serving as a member and 1968 
chairman of the Utah Licensing Board, 
member of the Flex test committee, 
and chairman of the task force to im- 
plement the improved Flex licensing 
examination. He received the Distin- 
guished Service Award from the Utah 
State Medical Association in 1980 and 
was honored as Utah Doctor of the 
Year in 1982. Since retirement, he’s 
continued to be involved in medical 
licensure as past president of the 
Federation of State Medical Boards. 
He and his wife, Doris, have two 
children. 


Ralph B. Cloward trained in neurol- 
ogy and neurosurgery at The Univer- 
sity of Chicago before returning home 
to Honolulu, Hawaii, to open a private 
practice. He says he was the only 
neurosurgeon in the Pacific when the 
Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor, and 
therefore treated many of the military 
and civilian casualties of the war. In 
1943 he developed the posterior lum- 
bar interbody fusion technique to treat 
lumbar disc disease and, in 1956, 
developed a similar procedure for cer- 
vical disc disease, an operation now 
used worldwide. He has invented 
more than 100 surgical instruments, 
published 83 articles and traveled to 
37 states and 27 foreign countries to 
lecture and perform operations. In ad- 
dition to his active surgical practice, 
he enjoys photography, music and 
golf. 


William L. Curtis practiced general 
medicine for 15 years in Grays Harbor, 
Washington, before beginning a radi- 
ology residency at the University of 
Denver. He returned to Seattle in 1955 
and practiced radiology until his re- 
tirement in 1981. Widowed, he’s now 
living in Covenant Shores on Lake 
Washington and is busy painting, 
woodturning and reading films for a 
doctor in San Juan Islands. He has a 
daughter in Seattle. 


Bernadine Siebers-DeValois, after a 
rotating internship and one-year resi- 
dency in pediatrics, was commis- 
sioned as a missionary of the Re- 
formed Church in America to the 


Christian Medical College and 
Hospital in Vellore, South India. In 
1941 she undertook postgraduate 
studies at the University of Montreal 
and the University of Toronto, became 
a fellow in the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, and then completed a residen- 
cy in ENT at the University of Michi- 
gan. She returned to India in 1945 as 
a professor at Christian Medical Col- 
lege and Hospital, and the following 
year married Dr. J. J. DeValois, who 
founded and served as principal of the 
Agricultural Institute, Katpadi, 
Church of South India. Bernadine 
served as a part-time medical consult- 
ant in a World Neighbors Village Ex- 
tension Program in India until 1960. 
She also served short terms as medi- 
cal consultant for World Neighbors in 
Colombia, South America, and Nige- 
ria, Africa, from 1961-62. Returning to 
the U.S., Bernadine was a staff mem- 
ber of Pine Rest Christian Hospital, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, from 1964 
until her retirement in 1974. She now 
lives in Holland, Michigan, and lists 
her hobbies as reading, gardening, 
church activities and keeping in touch 
with friends around the world. A 
“second mother’’ to two sons and two 
daughters, she has 15 grandchildren. 


H. Street Dickerman, Jr., semi- 
retired, lives in Springfield, Illinois, 
where he practiced internal medicine 
from 1937-81. He interned at Presby- 
terian Hospital and at the Municipal 
Contagious Disease Hospital in Chi- 
cago and completed a residency at 
Kings County Hospital in Brooklyn, 
New York. From 1941-45 he served as 
an Air Force flight surgeon. He is now 
associated with the Federal Disability 
Program, and also enjoys golf, garden- 
ing and bridge. 


Joseph C. Ehrlich, semi-retired in car- 
diology, practiced in Chicago from 
1936 until he became a medical officer 
in 1942, earning the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. After the war he began a pri- 
vate practice in Phoenix, Arizona, 
where he still lives. His hobbies 
include opera and historical reading. 


Ralph L. Fitts interned at Blodgett 
Memorial Hospital in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, before establishing a 
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40-year internal medicine practice 
there, principally with Summer M. 
Wells, an earlier Rush graduate. He 
was in the Air Force Medical Corps 
from 1942 to 1946, then served in the 
Army Tropical Medicine School and 
South Pacific Service. He retired a 
lieutenant colonel with 24 years of 
active and reserve service. Ralph 
moved to Rio Rancho, New Mexico, 
in 1975 with plans to retire, but 
worked five years at Lovelace Medical 
Center of Albuquerque before actually 
retiring in 1980. He and his wife, 
Stella, have a daughter and four 
grandchildren. Ralph’s hobbies in- 
clude gardening, lapidary (rock work 
and collecting) and church and health 
care committee activities. 


Charles J. Frankel, semi-retired in or- 
thopedic surgery and legal medicine, 
was the sports physician at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia from 1936-1967. He 
received his L.L.B. degree from the 
University of Virginia Law School in 
1957. He is professor emeritus at the 
University of Virginia Medical School 
in Charlottesville and is chief editor of 
the lawyer’s medical encyclopedia. 
Charles says he is the oldest semi- 
active member of the faculty. ‘‘I 
stopped operating at the age of 67, but 
I hope to continue other activities until 
at least age 80,’’ he writes, adding that 
he’s ‘‘still married to the same lovely 
girl (42 years). They have a son who 
is a banker. 


A. Stone Freedberg began a research 
fellowship in medicine at Beth Israel 
Hospital and Harvard Medical School 
in Boston in 1938, studying carotid 
sinus reflexes and then fever. In 1941 
he joined the medical research depart- 
ment and by the time he left in 1974 
he was acting physician-in-chief, Beth 
Israel Hospital, and professor (now 
emeritus) of medicine at Harvard. He 
has published more than 140 papers 
on various aspects of thyroidology and 
the relationship of the thyroid to the 
heart. He was a Guggenheim Fellow, 
Department of Pharmacology, Oxford 
University, and received a Pioneer 
Award from the Nuclear Society. He 
has also served as an officer or con- 
sultant to many national medical soci- 
eties. ‘‘If the art of living is to make 


accurate guesses on the basis of inade- 
quate data,’’ he writes, ‘‘I’ve done 
well in the main areas: wife and fami- 
ly, choices of work, and Boston to live 
in.’’ His older son is a drama teacher 
in Hague, Holland, and the younger, 
a psychiatrist practicing in Newton. 
He has four grandchildren, the oldest 
an applicant to medical school. In ad- 
dition to his active practice, he enjoys 
cooking, music and art. 


Elmer A. Friedman has enjoyed an 
active E.N.T. practice at Michael Reese 
Hospital and Medical Center since 
graduation from Rush, although he 
stopped doing head and neck surgery 
last fall. He plans to continue prac- 
ticing as long as he is ‘‘able and 
interested.’’ 


Durward G. Hall practiced at the 
Smith-Glynn-Callaway Clinic in 
Springfield, Missouri, from 1936-40 
before serving six years with the 
United States Army at Camp Grant. 
In 1947 he took an 18-month ‘‘re- 
fresher’ as chief resident, surgical ser- 
vices, at both Walter Reed General 
Hospital and Roosevelt Hospital in 
New York City. He returned to the 
Springfield clinic in 1948 and served 
as its chief surgeon and administrator 
for 12 years. Durward was elected to 
the U.S. House of Representatives for 
six terms, voluntarily retiring in 1973. 
He was then co-founder and a seven- 
year charter regent of Uniformed Ser- 
vices, University of the Health Scien- 
ces, Bethesda, Maryland. He retired in 
1981 but last year was elected to the 
Academy of Senior Professionals in St. 
Petersburg, Florida, where he now 
spends some time as an assistant in 
teaching, counseling, guidance and re- 
search. Sailing, walking and keeping 
track of his granddaughters, one of 
whom is enrolled at Tulane School of 
Medicine, also keeps him busy. 


H. Sidney Heersma, semi-retired in 
pediatrics, spent his first two years 
after graduation working at Presby- 
terian Hospital, then began a 47-year 
practice in Kalamazoo, Michigan. He 
served on the Community Mental 
Health Board for 16 years, including 
seven months as acting director. The 
Intensive Care Center and a local resi- 
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dence for retarded citizens were both 
named in his honor. He now practices 
in the mornings and serves as a con- 
sultant to the special education de- 
partment of the school system and a 
clinic for handicapped children. He 
and his wife, Ellen, celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary last year. 
They have two children and four 
granddaughters. 


Herman G. Helpern trained in inter- 
nal medicine at Bellevue Hospital and 
Mount Sinai Hospital in New York, 
and established a private practice 
there in 1938. He still practices full 
time at Doctor’s Hospital and at 
Mount Sinai, where a floor of the An- 
nenberg Building has been named the 
Herman G. Helpern, M.D., Ambula- 
tory Care Floor. He’s been married for 
50 years and has two children. His 
daughter is a physician/internist/ 
hematologist with two children of her 
own and married to a professor of 
physiology at Harvard Medical 
School; his son is in business and 
finance in Chicago. 


Kate H. Kohn is nearing retirement 
from chairmanship of the Department 
of Rehabilitation Medicine at Michael 
Reese Hospital and Medical Center. 
She has been a clinical professor at the 
University of Illinois since 1961, and 
is continuing her research into EMG 
control of functional electrical stimu- 
lation in paraplegics. While her two 
sons were growing up, she did volun- 
teer work for the Chicago Heart Asso- 
ciation (becoming president in 1970). 
She ran an industrial medical office in 
a dress factory; served as an induction 
physician for the Women’s Auxiliary 
Army Corps during World War II, and 
worked with the Red Cross Blood 
Bank during the Korean conflict. She 
worked part time in various clinics and 
participated in clinical research until 
1952, when Louis Katz, M.D., drew 
her into the field of rehabilitation 
medicine. Her hobbies include sailing, 
swimming and fishing. 


Robert Lewy has an active ENT prac- 
tice in Chicago. His after-hours hob- 
bies include ornithology and medical 
history. 


Wilder P. Montgomery, semi-retired, 
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is aconsultant in pulmonary diseases 
to the Appeals Council of the United 
States Social Security Administration. 
He was an associate clinical professor 
of medicine at Howard University Col- 
lege of Medicine in Washington, D.C., 
and an attending at the D.C. Chest 
Clinics. He also served on the D.C. 
Board of Police and Fire Surgeons and 
the D.C. Lung Association board. He 
lists his hobbies as golf, bridge, travel, 
and Civil War and Mayan history. 


James J. O’Halloran served in the 
medical department of Deere and 
Company, Moline, Illinois, from 1935 
to 1971. He’s a fellow in the American 
Occupational Medical Association and 
the American College of Preventive 
Medicine, and a diplomate of the 
American Board of Preventive Medi- 
cine. Since his retirement, he lives in 
East Moline, Illinois, with his wife, 
Camille. They have two daughters 
and one grandchild. 


Arthur M. Olsen, semi-retired in pul- 
monary medicine and bronchoesopha- 
gology, completed a three-year resi- 
dency at Mayo Graduate School in 
1940 and stayed on as a consultant to 
the Mayo Clinic for the next 36 years. 
He became section head in 1949 and 
served as division chairman from 
1967-72. Arthur was named a profes- 
sor of medicine in the Mayo Graduate 
School of Medicine in 1957. His bibli- 
ography includes about 175 articles, 


-and he has served as president of 


many medical societies. He was par- 
ticularly active in the American Col- 
lege of Chest Physicians, having 
served as chairman of the board of 
regents, president, and director of 
international activities, and continues 
to serve as consultant for international 
affairs. Now living in Rochester, Min- 
nesota, he lists his hobbies as interna- 
tional travel, photography and golf. 
He has four children. 


John H. Olwin practiced general sur- 
gery and, in recent years, began focus- 
ing on peripheral vascular disease. He 
supervised the Clinical Coagulation 
Laboratory at Presbyterian, and theh 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital, until 
1969. He’s done extensive research 
into coagulation and vascular disease, 
and is currently ‘‘into’’ essential and 


toxic metals and their relationship to 
health and disease. He and his wife, 
Betty, live in Evanston, not far from 
their two daughters and three grand- 
children. They enjoy sailing, tennis 
and watercolors, and ‘’every 50 years 
we attend a reunion at Rush.’’ 


E. Henry Running, semi-retired in 
pediatrics, was a founder of and chief 
of pediatrics at the Arizona Crippled 
Children’s Hospital in Phoenix, serv- 
ing full time from 1936-83. He repre- 
sented Arizona at the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, 
the Salk Vaccine Conference in 1960 
and the March of Dimes Conference 
in 1968. He’s been an active member 
of a number of medical and health care 
societies and commissions, including 
serving 35 years on the board of Blood 
Systems, Inc., and one term with the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Married, 
he has five children and 10 grandchil- 
dren. 


Walter F. Schwartz practiced derma- 
tology in Pasadena, California, from 
1939 until his retirement in 1980. He 
also served 38 months in the Air Force 
and as a part-time instructor for the 


University of Southern California 
Medical School. After retiring he spent 
3% years raising cattle and now 
reading, collectibles, wood carving 
and physical fitness keep him busy. 


Jack Segal, semi-retired in general 
surgery, is a consultant for disability 
evaluations, preemployment exami- 
nations and dispensary call for the 
Occupational Health Service of Los 
Angeles County in California. He 
served as chief of surgical services in 
numerous military hospitals while 
working with the United States Army 
Medical Corps from 1936-53. He then 
opened a private surgical practice in 
Pasadena. In 1969 he became medical/ 
surgical program director for Metro- 
politan State Hospital in Norwalk, and 
from 1975-79 was a member of the 
West End Medical Group in Los 
Angeles. The Beverly Hills resident 
lists his hobbies as traveling, swim- 
ming, reading and horse racing. 
‘Happily remarried,’’ Jack celebrated 
his 26th wedding anniversary in May. 
He has a son in the biochemistry field. 


Irving Slott is a senior attending phy- 
sician at Cook County Hospital and 
maintains an active internal medicine 


practice. He’s a former president of _ 


the medical staff at Columbus Hospital 
and is still a senior attending physician 
there. Irving served as medical direc- 
tor for the State Athletic Commission 
and as a faculty member at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Medical School. He 
still remembers medical school days 
when he was captain of the basketball 
team that won the intramural champi- 
onship (in 1932) and of the runner-up 
softball team. 


Marshall P. Welles went to China 
with his wife and son in 1938 as a 
medical missionary of the Presbyterian 
Church. He worked in a 60-bed 
hospital during the Sino-Japanese 
War. As the war worsened, he and his 
family were sent to the Philippines, 
where, shortly after the bombing of 
Pearl Harbor, they were interned as 
civilian prisoners-of-war for three 
years. After liberation, he returned to 
the United States to study surgery for 
a year at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, then undertook a year-long 
fellowship. In 1947 he and his family 
(three children by then) returned to 
China for two years, then opened a 
25-bed missionary hospital in Bang- 
kok, Thailand, for the Church of 
Christ. He now lives in Pasadena, 
California, where he oversees a Pres- 
byterian retirement facility and works 
for an HMO. 


Simon L. Wolters interned at Orange 
Memorial Hospital, Orange, New Jer- 
sey, and did his residency in obstetrics 
and gynecology at the Chicago Lying- 
In Hospital. He served in New Guinea 
with the United States Army Medical 
Corps from 1941 to 1945. Simon was 
an instructor at The University of Chi- 
cago Medical School and was associ- 
ated with the Permanente Medical 
Group of South California before he 
retired in 1981. He now lives in Onta- 
rio, California, where he enjoys music, 
travel and reading. 


Robert S. Westphal lives in Modesto, 
California, since retiring from his pre- 
ventive medicine practice. His hobbies 
include gardening, carpentry and 
reading. 
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1937 


Robert G. Mindrup has an active 
family practice in Jerseyville, Illinois, 
but still finds time to travel, golf, re- 
store antique clocks, and read stories 
to his four-year-old grandson. 


1939 


Philip Kramer is professor emeritus of 
gastroenterology and a member of the 
Admissions Committee of Boston Uni- 
versity School of Medicine (BUSM). 
After his discharge from the U.S. 
Army in 1946, he attended an internal 
medicine refresher course at Massa- 
chusetts Memorial Hospital (now Uni- 
versity Hospital), BUSM. He was of- 
fered a fellowship in gastroenterology 
by Franz J. Ingelfinger, M.D., who 
launched him into a career in academic 
medicine. Phil served as chief of gas- 
troenterology at the V.A. Hospital in 
Syracuse, New York; Boston City 
Hospital in Boston; and University 
Hospital in Boston. He served as presi- 
dent of the medical staff at University 
Hospital, which honored him with an 
award as ‘’Caring Physician,’’ and he 
was elected an Alpha Omega Alpha 
faculty member in 1980. Board-certi- 
fied, he has also published nearly 90 
scientific papers and abstracts. 


1942 


Isaac E. Michael is practicing internal 
medicine in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
where he is affiliated with St. Vincent 
Hospital. 


John R. Tobin Jr., dean of Loyola 
University’s Stritch School of Medi- 
cine, has been appointed associate 
provost for the Loyola University 
Medical Center, Maywood, Illinois. 


1975 


J. Brian Hancock was awarded the 
Certificate for Excellence in Teaching 
(Best Volunteer Faculty) by the grad- 
uating class of the College of Human 
Medicine at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. Brian, a general and thoracic sur- 
geon, is affiliated with St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital in Saginaw. 


“Stephen R. Humowiecki says he 


knows the decade has flown because 
his oldest son, Mark, became a teen- 
ager when the 10-year anniversary 
rolled around. Stephen is practicing 
medicine in Oak Park, Illinois. 


R. Joseph Olk, Alumni Association 
president, is one of 11 American oph- 
thalmologists elected this year to 
membership in The Retina Society. 
The society’s 150 members were se- 
lected for their medical and surgical 
experience, literary contributions and 
experience as retina specialists. Joe, 
who is in private practice in St. Louis, 
has published more than 30 papers on 
diseases of the retina and vitreous. He 
is also an assistant professor of clinical 
ophthalmology at Washington Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. 


Ellen Smith received a master of pub- 
lic health degree from the University 
of Illinois at Chicago on June 7. She 
was elected a member of the Delta 
Omega Society, a national honorary 
public health fraternity established to 
encourage research and recognize 
achievement in public health. She also 
received the Alan W. Donaldson Me- 
morial Award, the highest honor 
granted by the University of Illinois 
School of Public Health. Ellen is an 
active member of the Rush Philan- 
thropic Leadership Committee. Al- 
though she was tied up with her grad- 
uation from U. of I. during the day on 
Friday, she attended reunion festivi- 
ties at Rush Thursday evening and 
came to the banquet at the Drake with 
her husband, Barry Von Der Meulen, 
Friday night. 


1977 


Charles S. Colodny was elected to a 
three-year term on the board of direc- 
tors of the Illinois Academy of Family 
Physicians at its annual meeting in 
May. Charles has held numerous posi- 
tions in the academy, including chair- 
man of the Illinois Conference of Fami- 
ly Practice Residents, member of the 
Family Practice Teaching Committee, 
and member of the Commission on 
Education. He is affiliated with Con- 
dell Memorial Hospital in Libertyville, 
Illinois. 


Gary M. Deutsch is in private practice 
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as a general internist in Ventura, Cali- 
fornia. He has a teaching position 
through UCLA at Ventura County 
Medical Center and is also affiliated 
with Santa Paula Hospital. Gary and 
his wife, Debra, have three sons, 
‘‘who are learning the California life- 
style.’’ His own free time allows ten- 
nis, soccer, surfing and skiing. 


David Stair has been practicing pri- 
mary care medicine in Southington, 
Connecticut, since his certification by 
the American Board of Internal 
Medicine. He is completing a master’s 
degree in philosophy and is a Ph.D. 
candidate at Yale University. He and 
his wife, Ginger, have two daughters, 
Sara and Erica. 


1979 


Timothy Burke was awarded the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infectious 
Disease-Upjohn Fellowship for 
1985-86 and is studying at the Univer- 
sity of lowa in Iowa City. He had 
served with the National Health Ser- 
vice Corps for three years and com- 
pleted his internal medicine residency 
at Southern Illinois University. 


John Dongas recently returned to the 
Section of Cardiology at Loyola Uni- 
versity Medical Center. 


Mary Ellen Gruszka is practicing pe- 
diatrics and pediatric rheumatology in 
Berwyn and Countryside, Illinois. 


Michael Kolinsky is practicing inter- 
nal medicine in New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, and lives around the corner from 
Robert Balkan. Michael has two chil- 
dren, Nicole, nearly 3, and one-year- 
old Danny. 


1980 


The following notes are condensed from 
information submitted for the Class of ’80 
Memory Book, compiled in the spring for 
the 5-year reunion. 


Jose F. Allongo, Jr., worked at a 
migrant health center/clinic in south- 
east Florida to fulfill his obligation to 
the National Health Service Corps. He 
completed an internal medicine resi- 
dency and then started an epidemiol- 
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ogy/public health residency, with 
plans to join a large multi-specialty 
group in West Palm Beach this sum- 
mer. He and his wife have two chil- 
dren. 


David M. Appleby and Grace T. Chu 
married in 1980 and then entered 
internships in general surgery and in- 
ternal medicine, respectively, at the 
University of Pittsburgh. Grace won 
the Humanitarian Award in her final 
year as a resident. She completed her 
commitment to the National Health 
Service Corps by starting private prac- 
tices in two physician-depleted com- 
munities near Pittsburgh. David com- 
pleted two years of general surgery 
training and a year of orthopedics 
study and published two papers. The 
couple enjoys traveling and hopes to 
move West next year. ‘‘We don’t have 
any kids yet,’’ they add, ‘’but lots of 
plans.” 


Thomas F. Baier planned to join a 
three-man orthopedic group in Gur- 
nee, Illinois, this summer. He com- 
pleted an orthopedic residency in 
Springfield and served as chief resi- 
dent his final year. He and his wife, 
Nancy, have two children. 


Mary C. Barton was planning to begin 
a cardiology fellowship at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota this summer. After 
her residency in internal medicine, she 
worked as an emergency room physi- 
cian in Easter, Pennsylvania, and 
remained active in the American Med- 
ical Association, serving on the Coun- 
cil on Medical Education. Mary swims 
competitively and enjoys skiing, bi- 
cycling and scuba diving. She’s also 
traveled extensively through Europe 
and Africa. 


Frank L. Bearden interned at the 
Cleveland Clinic, completed an in- 
ternal medicine residency at Allegany 
General Hospital in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, and followed it with a fel- 
lowship (clinical research) in endocri- 
nology at the University Hospital, 
Case Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Michael G. Blackburn completed a 
residency in internal medicine at the 
University of Washington, Spokane, 


in 1983, became board certified and 
opened a private practice in Puyallup, 
Washington, that same year. He and 
his wife have two children. 


Stephen Borowitz just finished the 
second year of a fellowship in pedi- 
atric gastroenterology and nutrition, 
sponsored by the Cystic Fibrosis Foun- 
dation at Vanderbilt University. He 
and his wife live in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. ‘’No children yet,’’ he writes, 
“but I still have my two golden 
retrievers.’ 


Bruce H. Campbell began a two-year 
fellowship in head and neck surgery 
at M.D. Anderson Hospital in Hous- 
ton, Texas, this summer. He enjoyed 
his residency and research work in 
otolaryngology at the Medical College 
of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, and plans 
to continue in academics. He and his 
wife, Kathi, have two children, Dan- 
iel, 2, and Sarah, 3 months. 


Robert A. Chase completed an intern- 
ship, residency and research fellow- 
ship in molecular biology at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. He is now a clinical 
fellow in infectious disease at Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s and lives in 
Winfield, Illinois, with his wife and 
daughter, Kari, 2. 


Mary T. Cunnane completed an in- 
ternship and residency in obstetrics/ 
gynecology at the University of Ro- 
chester, New York. She then spent 
two years in outpatient and emergen- 
cy room medicine as a general medical 
officer for the Indian Health Service in 
the Navajo area of Kayenta, Arizona, 
where she enjoyed white water river 
rafting, hiking and skiing. She mar- 
ried Martin E. Hickey, Class of ’77, in 
1984. She resumed her obstetrics/ 
gynecology residency at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, Albuquerque, in 
1983 and, in April, and was looking 
forward to her “‘chief year.’’ 


Ilham Deloomy finished his intern- 
ship in internal medicine at Tulane, 
then spent three years in a federally 
funded clinic in a Mexican neighbor- 
hood in Dallas, Texas, to fulfill his 
obligation to the National Health Ser- 
vice Corps. He was planning to 
resume residency training in internal 


medicine this summer at Rutger’s 
Medical Center, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 


Frances Deppe has a full-time physical | 


medicine practice at the Rehabilitation 
Institute of Chicago, working with 
both in-and-outpatients, EMGs, con- 
sultants, resident teaching and re- 
search. Frances has plans to go into 
private practice and ‘‘budget my time 
better’ but now her two-year-old 
daughter “manages to keep the entire 
household busy.” 


William Donaldson and Valerie 
Perks-Donaldson married in 1982 and 
have a daughter, Emily, born in June, 
1984. Valerie did a residency in in- 
ternal medicine at Rush-Presbyterian- 
St. Luke’s and at Cornell-New York 
Hospital, and became board certified 
in 1983. She now works full time in 
the emergency room at White Plains 
Hospital and also works part time for 
the Peer Review Organization in 
Westchester County. William did a 
surgery internship at Rush-Presbyte- 
rian-St. Luke’s and an orthopedic 
residency at the Hospital for Special 
Surgery in New York City, where he 
was planning to start a fellowship in 
scoliosis this summer. 


Randy J. Epstein completed his in- 
ternship and a residency in ophthal- 
mology at Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s, then accepted a two-year NIH- 
sponsored fellowship in corneal trans- 
plantation and research at Emory Uni- 
versity in Atlanta, Georgia. He recent- 
ly returned from Colombia, South 
America, where he lectured on corneal 
immunology, and continues his re- 
search on the use of extended wear 
contact lenses in children and the 
pathogenesis of corneal neovascular- 
ization. Randy plans to join the oph- 
thalmology department at Rush in 
1986 and open an office in Highland 
Park. He and his wife, Kayla, have a 
two-year-old daughter, Rachel. 


David T. Fletcher completed a resi- 
dency in preventive medicine/public 
health in 1983, which included a 
master of public health degree from 
the University of California-Berkeley. 
He was active in the Berkeley and 
Haight-Asbury Free Clinics, did his 


thesis on the free clinic movement, 
and was published in The Lancet and 
American Medical News. He was ap- 
pointed training director for a preven- 
tive medicine residency at Madigan 
Army Medical Center in Tacoma, 
Washington, and was involved with 
the U.S. invasion of Grenada. As a 
result, he became a conscientious ob- 
jector and is seeking discharge from 
the Army and subsequent transfer to 
the U.S. Public Health Service. David 
is active in the peace movement and 
continues to do a lot of medical writ- 
ing. He and his wife, Wanda, have a 
daughter, Janine, 2. 


Julie Freischlag is ‘‘still a resident’ in 
general surgery at the University of 
California-Los Angeles; she spent two 
years in the middle of her residency 
doing research in neutrophil function. 
She plans to remain at UCLA for a 
fellowship in vascular surgery, start- 
ing next year. In 1983 she married 
John Oval, M.D., who is interested in 
aerospace medicine research. ‘Work 
keeps us busy,”’ she writes, “but we 
find time to travel and, hopefully, see 
each other.’’ 


Robert Glinert interned at Evanston 
Hospital, then joined Mary Rascia- 
Forman and Neal Epstein at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester’s Associated Hos- 
pitals Program in internal medicine. 
He then practiced for a year before 
entering fellowship training in allergy 
and clinical immunology at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He and his wife, 
Judith (an ophthalmology resident), 
have a daughter, Emily, 2. 


Paul Gorman did his internal medi- 
cine residency at Rush-Presbyterian- 
St. Luke’s, serving as chief resident 
during his final year. He now has a 
private practice in Astoria, Oregon. In 
his spare time, he enjoys steelhead 
fishing. 


Catherine (Kit) Grotelueschen fin- 
ished her internal medicine residency 
at Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s and, 
in 1983, began teaching in the Depart- 
ment of Medicine at Grant Hospital of 
Chicago, first as a teaching attending, 
and then as assistant program director 
in charge of resident selection. She 
was planing to open a private practice 


in the western suburbs this summer. 
‘‘And to make things even more ex- 
citing,’’ she writes, ‘‘Jim and I had a 
baby boy last August!’’ 


Richard Hayes passed the diagnostic 
radiology boards in 1984, did a six- 
month fellowship in ultrasound/CT, 
then joined the staff at William Beau- 
mont Hospital in Royal Oak, Michi- 
gan, in January. He and his wife, 
Kathy, live in Troy, Michigan. ‘“My 
biggest problem,’’ he jokes, ‘‘is trying 
to cheer for both the Tigers and the 
White Sox.’’ 


Donald Heiman did a three-year 
internal medicine residency at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati Medical Center 
before beginning a fellowship in infec- 
tious diseases at Yale University. He’s 
currently investigating receptors on 
neutrophils. he and his wife, Helen, 
have a daughter, Jessica, 2. 


Edward A. Hirsch is a partner in 
Kishwaukee Medical Associates, Ltd., 
a seven-physician group in Sycamore/ 
DeKalb, Illinois. He is also an assistant 
professor of family medicine at the 
Chicago Medical School. Last year, Ed 
was elected into fellowship in the 
AAFP. He and his wife, Beth, have 
two sons, Daniel, born in May, 1984, 
and Patrick, born July 9. 


Jean Holley is completing a fellowship 
in nephrology at The University of 
Chicago, where she’ll be a nephrology 
instructor next year. 


Carol Krohm is a clinical instructor at 
the Rockford Community Health 
Center-University of Illinois College of 
Medicine. She is board certified in 
family practice and had a solo private 
practice in Harvard, Illinois, for 1% 
years. Her son, Benjamin Summers, 
was born in June, 1983. 


Andrea Lang started a private practice 
in internal medicine at Glen Ellyn 
Clinic after completing her residency. 
She is now the director of the Urgent 
Care Department in the suburban Chi- 
cago clinic. 


Scott Lederhaus did a one-year surgi- 
cal internship at the University of 
California-Davis, then transferred to 
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the University of California-Irvine for 
neurosurgical training. He and his 
wife, Janet, had quadruplets in No- 
vember, 1983—the three boys and one 
girl were born prematurely at 29 
weeks, but all are doing well. They 
were expecting a ‘‘singleton”’ in Au- 
gust and, Scott says, ‘’Please keep us 
in mind if you have any extra diaper 
coupons.’ They plan to return to the 
Chicago area next year. 


Jay L. Levin began a fellowship in 
adult and pediatric spinal surgery at 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s this 
summer. He and his wife have a son, 
Daniel, ‘‘a constant source of enjoy- 
ment and excitement in our lives.’’ Jay 
has recently agreed to serve as co- 
agent for the Class of 1980 with 
Herman Sloane, replacing John 
Buckley. 


Barbara Loeb writes that ‘’practice, 
charity and children keep me hop- 
ping.’” She completed an internal 
medicine residency at Loyola Univer- 
sity, then started a private practice in 
Downers Grove, Illinois, with staff 
privileges at Good Samaritan and 
Elmhurst Memorial hospitals. She and 
her husband, Dr. Koteawara Batchu, 
opened a charity hospital in a rural 
town in southern India in 1984, to pro- 
vide free care to women and children. 
Dr. Batchu traveled to Bhopal after the 
gas leak to take supplies to the victims, 
and the couple plan more projects in 
India. They also have two daughters, 
Rachael and Amy. 


Steven A. Maier did his internship 
and residency in family practice at the 
University of California-Los Angeles, 
and is now a full partner in a group 
practice at Redondo Beach Medical 
Center. He is also a clinical instructor 
at UCLA and volunteers at the Venice 
Family Clinic, which serves the indi- 
gent Hispanic population of West Los 
Angeles. ‘‘For fun I live in the water 
at Hermosa Beach, where the average 
age is 30, and ‘dabble’ in windsurfing, 
catamaraning, surfing, skiing and 
scuba diving.’’ 


Philip J. Maple completed his intern- 
ship and residency in internal medi- 
cine at the University of Texas Affili- 
ated Hospitals. In 1983 he became one 
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of four chief residents for Hermann 
Hospital, M.D. Anderson Hospital 
and St. Joseph’s Hospital. He’s had a 
private practice with Houston Medical 
Associates since 1984 and remains a 
voluntary faculty member for Her- 
mann Hospital. Philip is board certi- 
fied and a member of the Professional 
Advisory Committee for Home Care 
Temporaries, a home care nursing 
organization. 


Wayne Margolis met his wife, Lisa, 
during his internal medicine residency 
at Parkland Hospital in Dallas. He was 
expecting to complete a cardiology fel- 
lowship at the University of Texas at 
Houston in June and then planned to 
open a private practice in non-inva- 
sive, invasive and interventional cardi- 


ology. 


Marilyn Marx is completing a resi- 
dency in general surgery at the Uni- 
versity of Texas Medical Branch in 
Galveston. After two years of resi- 
dency, she spent two years in labora- 
tory research on gastrointestinal phy- 
sidlogy and hormones, and carcinoma 
of the gastrointestinal tract. When she 
completes her residency, she plans a 
career in academic surgery. 


Carolyn Mies spent two years as a 
resident at Tufts-New England Medi- 
cal Center and an additional year at 
the New England Deaconess Hospital, 
where she was chief resident. She is 
now chief fellow in surgical pathology 
at Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer 
Center in New York. 


Marjorie Mintz-Rosenbaum com- 
pleted her dermatology residency at 
Northwestern University and now has 
a private practice in Chicago. She is 
also studying cutaneous lymphomas 
and related clinical problems at North- 
western. She and her husband, Bob, 
now have two children, Michael and 
Sara. “‘I am told that I am (in)famous 
for having been pregnant twice during 
an internship and never missing a 
day,’’ she says. ‘‘Now. . .the kids 
have learned to recognize me in a 
crowd.”’ 


Marilyn Mitchell completed her resi- 
dency in obstetrics/gynecology at The 
University of Chicago, then joined the 


faculty and staff of Northwestern Uni- 
versity/Prentice Women’s Hospital. 
She is also director of the ob/gyne sec- 
tion of the Near North Health Service, 
a large clinic near Cabrini/Old Town, 
which provides care on a sliding scale 
basis. 


Sara Monroe was chief resident in 
internal medicine at the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia. She then joined a 
large multi-specialty practice that has 
a contract with a major HMO. She and 
her husband, Paul, ““have two(!) chil- 
dren, Rachel, 3, and Nicholas, 112, 
and are contemplating a third.’’ They 
live in Richmond. 


Edson B. Moody, Jr., is in graduate 
school, studying biomedical engineer- 
ing. His wife, Virginia J. Welch- 
Moody interned at the West Virginia 
University Medical Center in Morgan- 
town, then served two years as gen- 
eral medical officer in the U.S. Army, 
stationed at Fort Monmouth, New Jer- 
sey. She’s now a psychiatry resident 
at the University of Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital in Philadelphia. The couple lives 
in Allentown, New Jersey. 


Richard S. Murray completed an 
internal medicine residency at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Hospitals; Neal 
Epstein was there the first year, and 
John McClean was an oncology fel- 
low. Richard stayed an extra year as 
chief resident and, in July, 1984, 
entered private practice as part of a 
large group practice, the St. Charles 
Clinic near St. Louis, Missouri (his 
hometown). He and his wife, Leslie, 
have a daughter, Clare, born in May, 
1984. ‘‘Fatherhood suits me very well, 
so far,’’ he writes. 


Madeleine Neems has a private prac- 
tice in internal medicine in Lake 
Forest, Illinois. 


Russell M. Petrak finished a fellow- 
ship in infectious diseases at Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s and is now 
director of infectious diseases and 
infection control officer at MacNeal 
Hospital in Berwyn, Illinois. He and 
his wife, Sue Schreder (former head 
nurse of 3 Pavilion at the Medical 
Center) have a two-year-old daughter, 
Allison, and live in Westchester, III. 


Mary Rascia-Forman is an internist at 
an ambulatory care center for the Jef- 
ferson County Department of Public 
Health in Birmingham, Alabama. Her 
husband, John, is finishing his cardio- 
thoracic surgery training at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, ‘‘where slavery 
has been perfected,’’ she writes. They 
have a one-year-old son, Wally. 


William Ross writes that his ‘’search 
for happiness continues: I survived 
my family practice residency; | mar- 
ried a beautiful nurse, who I hope will 
support me as I grow more and more 
decrepit; I opened a private practice in 
Long Beach, California, in partnership 
with my best friend; my cat does not 
respect me; and I bought a house I 
cannot afford.’’ A postscript — son, 
Ian, was born in June. 


Aimee St. Pierre has finished her psy- 
chiatry residency and is now in private 
practice in Chicago. She joined the 
faculty of Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s Department of Psychiatry in 
July, 1984. 


Gail Schewitz was an intern and resi- 
dent in pediatrics at Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital, Manhattan, and just completed 
the second year of a fellowship in 
pediatric hematology/oncology there. 
After the third year of her fellowship, 
she plans to join the staff as an attend- 
ing in pediatric hematology/oncology. 
She and her husband, Bruce Doctor, 
a musician, have a daughter, Lynne, 
who is almost 2. 


John T. Schousboe completed his resi- 
dency in internal medicine in Port- 
land, Oregon, then became a registrar 
in medicine in Christchurch, New Zea- 
land. He was planning to return to 
Chicago this summer for a fellowship 
in rheumatology at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He and his wife have two chil- 
dren. 


Gregory W. Schroff interned in 
surgery at Michael Reese Hospital and 
Medical Center, then worked for the 
Chicago Department of Public Health 
in a west side clinic for 24 years to 
satisfy his Public Health Service obli- 
gation. After completing residency in 
anesthesia at Loma Linda Medical 
Center in California, he plans to prac- 
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tice on the west coast. Gregory and 
Becky have a “‘terrific (sailor) son,”’ 
Stuart, 3. 


John Segreti completed his internal 
medicine residency at Rush-Presbyte- 
rian-St. Luke’s, served as chief resi- 
dent from 1983 to 1984 and is now a 
fellow in infectious diseases at the 
Medical Center. He and his wife, 
Jeanne, announced the birth of their 
first child, Dania, in May. 


Glen D. Solomon became actively in- 
volved in research on migraine head- 
aches while completing his internal 
medicine residency, and has had 
numerous papers published on the 
subject. Now in the final year of his 
Air Force commitment, he is practic- 
ing both general internal medicine and 
headache medicine at the U.S. Air 
Force Medical Center at Scott Air 
Force Base in Illinois. He also teaches 
in a family practice training program 
and conducts research in migraine 
prophylaxis. He and his wife hope to 
return to Chicago next year. 


Demetra Soter completed a residency 
in pediatrics at Cook County Hospi- 
tal, then created a pediatric fellowship 
in pediatric critical care (i.e. trauma, 
burns, drowning, poisoning, and 
accidents). She now works in Coun- 
ty’s pediatric emergency room, inten- 
sive care unit, burn unit and trauma 
unit. Her ‘‘baby,’’ the MGB, is now 
19 years old. After ‘‘massive body 
work — some by me, some by profes- 
sionals,’’ she writes, ‘‘and a paint job, 
it looks better than ever (much). It’s 
even running, for now.” 


Angela G. Stewart has completed her 
residency in pediatrics at East Carolina 
University School of Medicine in 
Greenville, North Carolina. She’s cur- 
rently fulfilling her National Health 
Service Corps obligation and teaches 
at the ECU School of Medicine De- 
partment of Pediatrics. Angela spends 
her free time camping, water skiing, 
and fishing. 


Daniel J. Sullivan began his intern- 
ship in internal medicine, but decid- 
ed to switch to emergency medicine. 
He’s worked as an attending in the 
emergency room at Cook County Hos- 


pital since January, 1982. (Three years 
fulfills his commitment to the National 
Health Service Corps.) In 1983, he 
began law school at the IIT Kent Col- 
lege of Law and, in 1984, became 
assistant director of the emergency 
room and director of ambulatory 
emergency service at Cook County. 
His wife, Andria, is an artist and owns 
a grocery store called the Carnival. 
Their daughter was born in December. 


Ricky A. Thomas has entered private 
practice full time and is affiliated with 
the Illinois HMO Prepaid Program in 
Chicago. He has two sons and a 
daughter, and has purchased his first 
home in Homewood, Illinois. He’s 
also teaching part time at Jackson Park 
Hospital and Medical Center in Chi- 
cago. His wife, Sharon, is completing 
her residency at St. Joseph Hospital in 
Chicago. 


Robert W. Trauscht completed a fami- 
ly practice residency at Lutheran Gen- 
eral Hospital in Park Ridge, Illinois 
and, until recently, served as medical 
director of the Health Management 
Services division of Parkside Medical 
Services. He is now medical director 
of Parkside Lodge of Mundelein, a 
free-standing 80-bed substance depen- 
dency treatment center. He is also in 
practice with John Kolb, Class of 81, 
in Lake Zurich, Illinois. Robert and his 
wife, Ann (who is completing a family 
practice residency at Lutheran Gen- 
eral), have two children, Robby, 5, 
and Elise, 2. 


Elizabeth Waldron was a resident in 
internal medicine at Loyola University 
Medical Center, Maywood, and is 
now in private practice in Chicago. 
She has three children, Shaun, 18; 
Jamie, 6; and Erin, 2. 


Karen V. Warner started a solo family 
practice in Durham, Connecticut, after 
her residency there. She’s the only 
doctor within a 10-minute drive, ‘’so 
it’s busy, but a lot of fun,’’ she writes. 
“T recently fulfilled a 15-year-old 
dream and bought a house, built in 
1830, which I am renovating. I am still 
single, and happy that way.”’ 


Martha Weidman completed a three- 
year residency in otolaryngology at 
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Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s, then 
switched to diagnostic radiology. She 
is finishing her training in radiology 
at Mount Sinai Hospital Medical Cen- 
ter, Chicago, and plans to apply fora 
one-year fellowship in CT/ultrasound. 
Downhill skiing is a current passion 
and free time is spent on “glorious 
vacations’’: Greece, Cancun, Germa- 
ny, Austria and Amsterdam. 


Peter C. Witt completed an internal 
medicine residency in 1983, and is 
board certified. After a G.I. fellowship 
(at V.A. Medical Center and Johnson 
City Medical Center, Quillen-Dishner 
School of Medicine, Tennessee State 
University), he plans to combine pri- 
vate practice with teaching. He and his 
wife, Cynthia, were married in 1982. 


Michael R. Wolfson did a one-year 
residency in pathology and then 
switched to internal medicine, com- 
pleting his residency in the spring. He 
then went to Paris for three months to 
study French (‘’so where should I 
study it — in Omaha?” he quips). Re- 
cently, he joined Share Health Care 
Associates, an HMO in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


Leslie T. Yamamoto had plans to join 
West Suburban Hospital Medical Cen- 
ter in Oak Park, Illinois, after com- 
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pleting a second residency in emer- 
gency medicine. 


Craig D. Zippe completed three years 
of surgical training at Duke Medical 
Center, then moved to Providence, 
Rhode Island, for a two-year research 
fellowship (focusing on adrenal and 
renal physiology) at Brown Universi- 
ty/Rhode Island Hospital. He was 
planning to begin a residency in 
urology at Presbyterian Hospital in 
New York this summer. ‘‘Socially, 
nothing permanent has happened,’’ 
he writes. ‘’I am till sending flowers 
to M. Marx.” 


1981 


William C. Carron started an infec- 
tious disease fellowship at Cedars- 
Sinai Hospital in Los Angeles this 
summer after completing an internal 
medicine residency at Los Angeles 
County Hospital. 


Van Johnson called the alumni office 
to announce his wedding. On May 18, 
he married Diane Preacely, publicist, 
columnist, and writer for media such 
as the Chicago Defender, DC Weekly and 
WLS-TV. Van is a resident at the Illi- 
nois State Psychiatric Institute. 


1982 


Keith Berndtson has received a. 


John Schaffner, M.D. '74 (right), and his wife, Susan, at the Commencement Banquet with 
Lawrence J. Goodman, M.D. (far left), assistant dean, and John Pottage, M.D., a student 
advisor for the Class of ’85. 


$30,000 postgraduate fellowship from 
the National Fund for Medical Edu- 
cation, which established the program 
to encourage careers in academic 
medicine. Keith plans to earn a mas- 
ter’s degree in general studies in the 
humanities from The University of 
Chicago. His particular interests in- 
clude medical ethics, cost containment 
and quality assurance. Keith finished 
his family practice residency at 
Lutheran General Hospital this 
summer. 


Leslie Zun is a faculty member at 
Northwestern Memorial Hospital/ 
Northwestern University Department 
of Emergency Medicine. Leslie also 
served as president of the Emergency 
Medicine Residents’ Association. 


1983 


Catherine R. Remus is working part 
time at Cardinal Glennon Children’s 
Hospital in St. Louis. She and her 
husband, Jeff, a carpenter, are remod- 
eling their home and raising two 
daughters, Elizabeth, 342, and Vir- 
ginia, 2. 


Medical Center Alumni 


Farid Haddad, a resident at Presby- 
terian Hospital in 1951, wrote to say 
he was glad to get the spring issue of 
the Record and find out what hap- 
pened to people like Drs. Samuel G. 
Taylor III, R. Gordon Brown, James 
W. Merricks, Stanley E. Monroe, 
Frederic dePeyster, and R. Kennedy 
Gilchrist. He recently met John 
Olwin, Class of ’35, and his wife dur- 
ing their winter vacation in Scottsdale, 
Arizona. 


Richard A. Carleton, cardiologist and 
a professor in Rush’s Department of 
Medicine from 1962-72, has been ap- 
pointed to the National Heart, Lung, 
and Blood Advisory Council of the 
U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, National Heart, 
Lung and Blood Institute. Dr. Carleton 
is now chief of the cardiology division 
and director of the division of health 
education at Memorial Hospital, Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island. He is also a pro- 
fessor of medical sciences at Brown 
University. 


Since the last issue of the Record, the 
Alumni Office has been informed of 
the deaths of the following Rush 
graduates. We extend sympathy to 
their surviving families and friends. 


Cyril J. Glaspel, M.D. 715, of New- 
port Beach, California, on April 22, 
else 

Those who knew Dr. Glaspel 
describe him as the personification of 
the ‘country doctor—a revered mem- 
ber of the medical profession who 
went to great lengths to save lives with 
little thought of remuneration.’’ To- 
gether with his father, who was also 
a physician, he co-authored a treatise 
on botulism, considered one of the 
most authoritative on the subject. He 
spent most of his life in Grafton, 
North Dakota, and upon his retire- 
ment in 1973 was presented the city’s 
Outstanding Citizen Award for his 
medical and civic contributions, which 
included service as city councilman, 
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county health officer and coroner. 
That same year he moved to Newport 
Beach, California, where he and his 
wife, Vi, became especially involved 
in promoting the performing arts. A 
retired United States Army colonel, 
Dr. Glaspel was past president of the 
North Dakota AMA and of the Federa- 
tion of State Medical Boards. He also 
was a member of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons and served as a class 
agent for the Alumni Association. 


David J. Margolis, M.D. ‘17, of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on April 7, 1985. 


Joseph K. Calvin, M.D. ’19, of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on July 11, 1985. 

Dr. Calvin, author of Our Baby’s First 
Seven Years, was affectionately known 
as ‘Uncle Joe’’ to three generations 
from Hyde Park and the South Shore 
communities, where he practiced as a 
pediatrician for 60 years and made 
house calls until his retirement in 


Julius Levy, M.D. '22, and his wife, Ethel, with Steven Maier, M.D. ‘80, at the Commencement 
Banquet. Dr. Levy, a charter member of the Benjamin Rush Society, passed away on October 10, 
as this issue of the Record was in final stages of production. 


1979. He had served as president of 
the Chicago Pediatric Society, chaired 
the pediatric section of the Illinois 
Medical Society, and, for 59 years, was 
a member of the staff at Michael Reese 
Hospital. After graduating from Rush, 
he became the first resident in pedi- 
atrics at Cook County Hospital and, 
from 1921-1938, was an assistant pro- 
fessor of pediatrics at the University 
of Illinois Medical School. He is 
survived by his wife, Pauline; daugh- 
ter, Caryl Magnus; son, Robert; and 
five grandchildren. 


John M. Hooval, M.D. ’22, of 
Ontario, California. 


Warner S. Bump, M.D. ’24, of Green 
Valley, Arizona, on April 20, 1984. 


William E. Jahsman, M.D. ’24, of 
Ogden, Utah, on January 51985. 


of 


Howard Wakefield, M.D. ‘25, of 
Camarillo, California, on March 20, 
1985. 


Marque L. Jackson, M.D. ’29, of At- 
lanta, Georgia, on December 13, 1984. 

Dr. Jackson was known for his abil- 
ity ‘‘to reach out and put people at 
ease.’’ After interning in obstetrics 
and surgery, he practiced in Valdos- 
ta, Georgia, for five years and then 
moved to Atlanta. During the next 48 
years he held positions at Harris Me- 
morial Hospital, Dwelle’s Infirmary, 
McLendon Hospital, Hughes Spald- 
ing Southwest Community Hospital 
and McVicar’s Infirmary at Spelman 
College. He had also served as medi- 
cal director at Morehouse College and 
at the Gate City Day Nursery Asso- 
ciation, and was one of the first Black 
physicians at Grady Memorial Hospi- 
tal. A resolution passed by the Geor- 
gia House of Representatives com- 
mended him for his years of dedicated 
service as a physician. Dr. Jackson was 
also active in church, civic and pro- 
fessional organizations, including the 
Atlanta Medical Association, which he 
had served as president. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Ruth; daughters, 
Yvonne Wiltz and Marquelyn Smith; 
brother and sister-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy D. Jackson; brother-in-law, 
Attorney and Mrs. R. E. Thomas; four 
grandchildren; and five nieces and 
nephews. 


Roy M. Langdon, M.D. ’29, of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on March 18, 1985. 
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Franklin J. Nelson, M.D. ’30, of Tul- 
sa, Oklahoma, on June 13, 1985. 


John A. Fisher, M.D. ’31, of Mission, 
Texas, on October 30, 1984. 


Arthur Rappeport, M.D. ’31, of Quin- 
cy, Massachusetts, on May 7, 1985. 


P. Lemon Clark II, M.D. ’34, of Fay- 
etteville, Arkansas, on January 21, 
1985. 

Dr. Clark practiced medicine in 
Oklahoma City until 1952 and then in 
Fayetteville until his retirement nine 
years ago at the age of 79. Before en- 
tering Rush Medical College, he 
taught sociology at Cornell University 
from 1923 - 1929. The author of eight 
books on sex, sex education and mar- 
riage, Dr. Clark served as medical 
editor for the Question and Answer 
Department of Sexology Magazine. He 
is survived by his wife, Esther; chil- 
dren, Joyce Haden, Ruth Moody, An- 
son and Dr. P. Lemon Clark III; nine 
grandchildren; and three great grand- 
children. 


Donald R. Laird, M.D. ’34, of Port- 
land, Oregon, on September 22, 1984. 


Matthew McKirdie, M.D. ’34, of 
Portland, Oregon, on December 23, 
1984. 


Kenneth D. Kohlstedt, M.D. ’35, of 
Springfield, Illinois, on February 3, 
1985. 


M. William Rubenstein, M.D. ’35, of 
Evanston, Illinois, on April 28, 1984. 


Fred M. Sandifer, M.D. ’35, of Green- 
wood, Mississippi, on May 8, 1985. 


Bernard R. Levine, M.D. ’36, of San 
Antonio, Texas. 


Robert C. Ranquist, M.D. ’36, of 
Frankfort, Illinois, on February 7, 
1985. 


Henry L. Kaplan, M.D. ’37, of Living- 
ston, .New Jersey, on November 8, 
1984. 


James M. Marshall, M.D. ’37, of Con- 
way, South Carolina, on December 30, 
1984. 


Bernard A. Halperin, M.D. ’38, of 
Newberg, Oregon, on May 13, 1985. 

Dr. Halperin interned at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon Hospitals; was a fellow 
and resident in pathology and inter- 
nal medicine, respectively, at Cook 
County Hospital; and then completed 
a fellowship in radiology at Stanford 
Hospitals. During World War II he 
served in the United States Navy, 
attaining the rank of commander. 
Dr. Halperin was a member of nu- 
merous professional organizations in- 
cluding the American College of Radi- 
ology, American Thoracic Society and 
the American College of Nuclear Phy- 
sicians. He is survived by his wife, 
Maurine; daughter, Julie Mills; three 
sisters, Lucille Allendorff, Ruth Me- 
lamed, Mrs. Paul Selinsky; and one 
grandson. 


Leo R. Hawkes, M.D. ’39, of Preston, 
Idaho, on January 14, 1985. 


A special note of thanks—and 
welcome— to new members of 
the Class Agent Network: 


Abraham Schultz, M.D. ’30 
Clarence W. Monroe, M.D. ’33 
Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. ’40 
Manuel L. Stillerman, M.D. ’41 
Floyd F. Shewmake, M.D. '73 
Max L. Harris, M.D. ’77 
Anthony M. Kotin, M.D. '77 
Steven Bines, M.D. ’78 

James E. Rejowski, M.D. ‘78 
Jay L. Levin, M.D. ‘80 

Nina Paleologos, M.D. ’85 
Cathy Rives Silverman, M.D. ’85 
Wendy Stock, M.D. ’85 


Class Agents 


1920-1924 

W. Philip Corr, M.D. 
5145 Myrtle Avenue 
Riverside, California 92506 


1925-1927 

Eloise Parsons Baker, M.D. 
Larch Hill Farms 

Neponset, Illinois 61345 


1928 

Martha J. Bernheim, M.D. 
6 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 


1929 

J. Halsted Murray, M.D. 
North Hill Medical Building 
825 North Sixth 

Burlington, Iowa 52601 


1930 

Abraham Schultz, M.D. 
3 Oak Brook Club Drive 
E 305 

Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 


1931 

Paul H. Harmon, M.D. 
178 West Badillo 
Covina, California 91723 


1932 

Samuel G. Taylor III, M.D. 
c/o Wausaukee Club 
Athelstane, Wisconsin 54104 


1933 

Clarence W. Monroe, M.D. 
400 Robin Road 

Waverly, Ohio 45690 


1934 

Theodore N. Zekman, M.D. 
111 N. Wabash Avenue #819 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


1935 

Ralph B. Cloward, M.D. 
1111 Bishop Street #510 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 


1936 

Stanley E. Monroe, M.D. 

2 Palomar Drive 

Chula Vista, California 92011 


1937 

George C. Hummer, M.D. 

St. Johns Hospital 
Department of Pathology 
Santa Monica, California 90404 


1938 

Gerrit Dangremond, M.D. 
6953 North Oracle Road 
Tucson, Arizona 85704 


1939 

R. Gordon Brown, M.D. 
722 Prospect Avenue 
Winnetka, Illinois 60093 


1940 

Frederic A. dePeyster, M.D. 
696 Prospect Avenue 
Winnetka, Illinois 60093 


1941 

Manuel L. Stillerman, M.D. 
2800 North Sheridan Road #210 
Chicago, Illinois 60657 


1942 

George H. Handy, M.D. 
6 Whitcomb Circle #4 
Madison, Wisconsin 53711 


1973 

Floyd F. Shewmake, M.D. 
12345 87th Avenue 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 53142 


1974 

Ronald D. Nelson, M.D. 
Cardiology Associates, Inc. 
801 East Washington 
South Bend, Indiana 46617 


1975 

Steven E. Sicher, M.D. 
427 West Crestwood Drive 
Peoria, Illinois 61614 


1976 

Allan Zelinger, M.D. 
Christ Hospital 
Department of Cardiology 
4440 West 95th Street 
Oak Lawn, Illinois 60453 


1977 

Jacqueline David, M.D. 
912 Pawnee Road 
Wilmette, Illinois 60091 


Max L. Harris, M.D. 
761 Grouse Court 
Deerfield, Illinois 60091 


Anthony M. Kotin, M.D. 
2214 North Dayton 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 


1978 

Steven Bines 

3714 North Wayne 
Chicago, Illinois 60613 


Kim Fehir, M.D. 

The Methodist Hospital 
Department of Hematology 
6565 Fannin #930 

Houston, Texas 77030 


James E. Rejowski, M.D. 
950 York Road, Suite 109 
Hinsdale, Illinois 60521 


1979 

Thomas A. Deutsch, M.D. 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center 

1725 West Harrison Street #945 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 


Marc A. Silver, M.D. 
135 South 7th Avenue 
LaGrange, Illinois 60525 


1980 

Jay L. Levin, M.D. 

Department of Orthopedic Surgery 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s. 
Medical Center 

1753 West Congress Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 


Herman D. Sloane, M.D. 
740 Cambridge Drive 
Cambridge Estates 

Burr Ridge, Illinois 60521 


1981 

Elise C. Deutsch, M.D. 
100 East Walton Street #39D 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Fred M. Volkman, M.D. 
8715 Monticello 
Skokie, Illinois 60076 


1982 

Brad D. Berman, M.D. 
2828 North Burling 408 
Chicago, Illinois 60657 


Leslie S. Zun, M.D. 
925 West Montana, Unit B 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 


1983 

Scott Rubinstein, M.D. 
699 West 239th Street 
Bronx, New York 10463 


Karen Weinstein, M.D. 
2022 North Sheffield #1F 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 


Paul J. Jones, M.D. 
1120 North LaSalle #15] 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 


1984 

Sharon T. Flint, M.D. 
1844 North Howe Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 


Stephen L. Ondra, M.D. 
9406 Bruce Drive 
Silver Springs, Maryland 20901 


Ronald H. Stefani, Jr., M.D. 
2806 South May Fair 
Westchester, Illinois 60153 


1985 

Nina Paleologos, M.D. 
2744 West Winnemac 
Chicago, Illinois 60625 


Cathy Rives Silverman, M.D. 
1642 Cavell 
Highland Park, Illinois 60035 


Wendy Stock, M.D. 
3270 North Lake Shore Drive #7D 
Chicago, Illinois 60657 
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Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center 


Office of Alumni Relations 
1753 West Congress Parkway 
Chicago, IL 60612 


Address correction requested 


For details, contact the Office of 
Continuing Education (312) 942-7119, 
unless otherwise indicated. 


November 20 

The Brain and the Heart: Interrela- 
tionships in Cardiac and 
Psychiatric Patient Management 

Sponsored by the Department of 
Family Practice 

Claude H. Searle, M.D., 
Conference Center 

Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center 

Update on Gastroenterology for the 
Practitioner: 

Focus on Upper Gastrointestinal 
Disease 

Focus on Liver Transplantation 

Sponsored by the Section of 
Digestive Diseases 

Searle Conference Center 


December 4-6 

Neurology for the Non-Neurologist 

Sponsored by the Department of 
Neurological Sciences 

Westin Hotel, Chicago 


December 7 

Heart Management 

Sponsored by the Section of 
Cardiology 

Westin Hotel, Chicago 
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December 12-14 

Lower Back Pain 

Sponsored by the Department of 
Orthopedic Surgery 

Searle Conference Center 


February 17-21, 1986 

7th Annual Conference on 
Problems in Gastroenterology: A 
Clinical and Pathological 
Approach 


Sponsored by Rush-Presbyterian-St. 


Luke’s Medical Center and the 
University of Tennessee Center 
for the Health Sciences 
Keystone Resorts, Colorado 
For details, contact John Payne, 
M.D., FACP (312) 942-5861. 


February 19-20, 1986 

Rush University Research Week 

For details, contact Wayne R. 
Hanson, Ph.D. (312) 942-5755. 


April 10-13, 1986 

Annual Meeting of the American 
College of Physicians 

Moscone Center, San Francisco 

Details forthcoming regarding 
alumni reception. 
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March 11, 1986 

Reception in conjunction with the 
Annual Meeting of the 
American College of Cardiology 

5:30 p.m. - English Room 

Westin Peachtree Plaza, Atlanta 

For details, contact Joseph Messer, 
M.D. (312) 942-6014. 


May 14, 1986 

5th Annual Rush University Day 

For details, contact the Office of 
Student Affairs (312) 942-6796. 


June 12-14, 1986 

Rush Medical College Alumni 
Weekend 

Special reunion activities for the 
Classes of 1936, 1976 and 1981 

Details to be announced — plan 
now to attend. Book your hotel 
rooms early! 


June 14, 1986 


Commencement Exercises for Rush 
University 
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